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CHAPTER I 



Two Cities - The Experimental Settings 

In the state of Oregon in the Pacific Northwest, the population 
boom of the 1940s and 1950s resulted in the attainment by one county of 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) status by the 1960 Census. 
This was •— and still is - the only SMSA In the state outside of 
Portland — a '*ity of al-tiost 400,000 in a three county SMSA of about 
82^,000 peop'^e. 

The two major population centers in Lane County, the newest SMSA, 
arc the neighboring cities of Eugene and Springfield. It is those cities 
and their school districts that constitute the natural laboratory for the 
study of school politics reported in the following chapters. In this 
chapter we shall describe something of these community laboratories prior 
to 1959, the year of our first set wf research nieasurements and something 
of the experiments undertaken as v/ell as of purposes of the research 
undertaking. ^ 



The Communities of Eugene and Springfield 

The two school districts that encompass the cities of Eugene and 
Springfield wen^ selected as experimental and control communities in 
this study for two reasons. One was that in the first but not in the 
second city a political decision was made to engage in a highly-publicized , 

effort to modernilze the public school system tiirough the introduction of 
new teaching techniques. The second reason was that a certain political 

I 
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current of extreme conservation had made Itself evident in local politics 
in both cities, which provided an occasion to explore the potential move- 
ment of that currerve Into school politics — a domain ft has been known 
to enter In other cownitles on occasiofi. 

The two cities are relatively Sfrall even though in 1965 Eugene 
Is the second largest city In the state and Springfield is the sixth 
largest. By TI960, Eugene was a city of approxijnataly 51,000 inhabitants, 
while Springfield contained nearly 20,000 citi^sens. Their school 
districts headquartered in their respective cities, but the boundaries 
of those districts extended beyond the two sets of city limits into 
suburban and more rural environs. 

Both cities and noth school districts had gro>>tfn rapidly in pop- 
ulation from iS40 to 1950 and continued their growth, although at a ’ 

slower rate, in the decade of the 1950s. From 1940 to 1950, the city of 
Eugene, comprising the bulk of the school district- s piopulation^ grew 

I 

in population from 20,838 to 35s879. From 1950 to 1960, the c1ty*s 
population moved from 35,879 to 50,977 inhabitantSc In Springfield, 
a velfy small town of 3,805 residents in 1940’ became a city of 10,807 
in 1950 and of 19,616 Inhabitants In I960. The school populations 
grew from 4,294 to 12,703 in Eugene in these two dec^ides and from 
1,341 to 6,754 in Springfield during the same periedo 

Eugene was the home of the University of Oregon, a fact that 
combined with the less than enthusiastic efforts in the past to attract 
industry to give a white collar, middle class cast to the city. This 

* < . ' ' ' * * t t • 

was the appearance, even though about half of the working force was 
actually engaged In blue rather than white collar occupations. As the 

* ' <• . . I 

seat of the county government and with a complex of both state and 
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federal agencies, this traditional rail center of both wholesale and 
retail trade for surrounding still-rural environs emphasized the quality 
of the schools as well as the college preparatory character of the 
curriculum. 

I VII vii^ Wild iiQMUf ?m9 viic vi ui^ 

recently developed ‘’lumber capitol” of the region. As forests were cut 
over to meet the needs of the nation in the early war years, lumber 
processing and manufacturing shifted its geographical center from more 
northerly areas to central, v^estem Oregon, and particularly to lane 
County and the city of Springfield. Annexations of much of the newly- 
located lumbering factories and warehouses saw Springfield grow In area 
as well as In population during the late forties and fifties. Because 
the economic lifeblood of Springfield was the Industrial effort to 
hamst and process and transport lumber, its reputation as a blue 
collar, working class communlxy accorded with reality. A very small 
proportion of Springfield citizens had white collar occupations. 

During the early fifties, the school system of Springfield 
seemed to concentrate Its energies In developing the plant and equip- 
ment necessary for the large new mm^ers of children whose relatively 
young parents had migrated there to work In the lumber companies. A 
community of traditionally fev/ cultural and entertainment facilities, 
and with Springflelders sufficiently mobile in their cars and jeeps 
to consults the services offered by nearby Eugene, various civic leaders 
expended energies to develop successfully local recreational and park 
facilities and services during the late forties and during the fifties 
while the schools did their share by providing high school athletics' 
for the students, their parents, and the sportsminded citizens generally* 
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College careers v/ere still few and far between for the graduates of 
Springfield’s high schools compared to the situation in the sister 
city of Eugene although by 1959 increasing enphasis *rfds being placed 
in the school system itself on efforts to increase the proportions of 

1 iite «M«S 1 ^ AiS L ju* t- . 1 

wvi ^vuvxi Bfi III! V I ujr* snr VT UUWI n3Q 

been relatively faithful supporters of the schools at the polls in the 
post-war era, particularly the Eugeneans. Although turnouts were tra- 
ditionally small, as they are in most communities, voters ordinarily 
responded affirmatively both to requests to reaffirm approval of the 
basic operating budget (a system peculiar to the state and ex')lained 
In the next chapter) and for special levies to finance bond issues 

for capital construction. Prior to 1959, Eugeneans had lasx voted 

5 

against a budget in 19p3 when the construction of a new high school 
had caused public divisions in the ordinarily consensual annuel politics 
of budget-passage. 

Local politics in Eugene and Springfield apart from school 
politics had somewhat different post-war traditions. In Eugene, a 
more or less unified civic leadership devoted energies to constructing 
the facilities needed for c suddenly increased population. Although 
the city had a municipally-owned electric and water utility company 
that had solid support from the community at large, there were indi- 
cations of occasional stirrings by conservative citizens objecting to 
what appeared to be constant local tax increases. That ideology seemed 
to be part of the picture in the failures of some citizens to obtain ^ 

municipally-owned parking lots, public kindergartens and fluoridation 
of the city water system. In 1950 the radical right joined with , 
others in administering a crushing defeat to a propcsed urban renewal 
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pirogrdEf< in the ar@a.^ A proposed expi^sswa^ through the city 

was not only defeated^ the authority to build such roads wa^ re^ncvecl 
from the city council by thfif vdtei^ through ah initiative jvetltlon 
route. On the other hand, the forces of ccmmunity ^nservatlon and 
progressive conservatism were successful In a variety of civic Ingjrove- 
ment measures at the polls thi^ugh the same period. ^ 

Springfield, on the other hand, had much more tumultuous politics 
In the decade and a half since World War II. The Initiative, referendum 
end t^call were almost standard weapons In battles between forces of 
lat^r and c^nagement,, downtown merchants and suburban Industrialists, 

comnlty conservationists and radical rightists. The question of a 

; ‘ • . . ■ • . , ^ 

municipally owned utility was not i^sclved when the voters established 
one; competltlcn between the municipal and the privately owned utility 
continued within the city of Springfield. Urban renewal was approved 
by a small margin, but opponents then thwarted future programs by 

i • 

4 ^ • 

eliminating the city's housing code, a federal requlrenmht for urban 
renewal • 

All In all, Springfield was the city of almost constant local 
political turmoil during this period con^ared to the comparative peace 
and quiet of Eugene's city politics. Yet both cities by 1959 were com- 
trinities where the local fnanifestaticns of the national rising of the 
far right made various school decision-makers wonder whether their 




I. Studies of Comparative Community Political 

D8cis1©n-Hak1n§: of Urben Renewal*** Chapter 12 In K. 

Jennings and 1. He Zelgler feds.). The Electoral Process »( Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.i Prsntfci-Nalle Inc. ,**1966), pp. 265-269, 



0 



„ E., Qarslel Coldrich, and Bert E. Swanson, The 

Rilers Sbid the Political l^ewer and Impotence In Amer1can’^m« 

muhTtfeTT^f^^YoiiT^!^ I SonsVTnc. 7^77 see 
d discussion of thtse Ideologies. 
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arenas to «i1tne$s similar efforts to curtvll oxistino services or 

• • * I . 

to block extensions or reorgan1:^at1cns of et^atlonal j^rograms and prac- 
tices by fi^n and (foremen whose anger. ses^ned to be. directed in part at the 

decision-making. authority of administrative officials, bureaucrats, and 

• • . 

"experts" vdilch was so traditional a pattern In local school power 
structures. The openness of comnunlty politics In both cities and the 
existence of organized radical right groups with some experience and, 
perhaps most importantly, some success in atta.1n1ng power In the local 
p{>l1ty simultaneously distinguishes the kinds of cominunltles In which 
the research reported In the folloiflng pages took place and provides 
particularly Interesting and accessible settings to observe tiie conse- 
quences on citizens and school politics of a . major effort to Innovate 
In a local public school system. 



The Natural Experiment and the Research Design 

• • • . i 



The year 1959 marked the last time at which measurements might 
be made In both Eugene and Springfield prior to the Introduction of the 
major experimental variable: a highly publicized, focused program of 
educational modernization innovations In Eugene's public school system. 
The Eugene school system, as every public school system, faces at 

N 

every moment In tlire a complex of problems for which Innovations might 
be designed to provide more satisfactory solutions of states of affairs 
than currently ej.lst. This has become fnost obvious even to lay publics 






In recent years with the major expenditures of resources on such matters 
as developing a iiiore efficient and pJTCCauC tive ^achlrig technology (teach- 
ing machines,, the* "new" mathematics and English, teaching closed- 
circuit television, etc.*), developing a more productive aggregation of 



educaticin&l resources through the elimination of one-room school 
houses and consolidating small districts Into larger, unified districts, 
and, most recently, vieveloplng special programs} and practices for meeting 
the needs of Increasingly perrr:anent poverty groups In American society. 

The poverty program has its educational thrust In pre=schoo1 programs, 
in quasi-kindergarten operations such as Operatlcn Headstart, In 
"model schools" for ghettos, black and v^hlte. In Intermediate school 
patterns, and In various programs of "special education" designed par- 
ticularly for the culturally disadvantaged — Including the transporta- 
tion or bussing of children to schools In mot'e culturally advantaged 
areas. 

Eugene, as Springfield, had a nvinifold of alternative Innovations 
potentially engaging the attention and energies of educational decision- 
makers desirous of securing a more satisfactory goal-attaliiment, not to 
speak of securing ends that first required the specification of additional 
goals as within the legitimate purview of educational authorities. As. 
simply one exait^le, a report In 1964 by the officials of the county 
In which botii Eugene and Springfield are located Indicated that the 
area was lagging behind national efforts In Its special educational 
programs for the exceptional child. ^ sixteen per cent of the county’s 
students qualify as exceptional In some respect — mental retardation, 
behavioral problems, speech, reading, hearing or vision Impairments, 
physical limitations or superior .Intellect. Less than one-quarter of 
such exceptional children were assertedly being serv^^d In the county 
coR^ared to a national service rate of 35 per cent. 



^Eugene Register-Guard, November 25, 1964, Sec. B, p. U 





The aforen^ntlortisd of c&tegorles used by: the county's 

director of special education^to designate: the meaning of the exceptional 
child and of special education* as the term has been^used Is ne1 tlier Idt-ci- 
syncratic nor without si gnlftcance In temvof wtsar it exclodas. 

H ^ ^ Jt ^ m. a. . ^ . _ 

^riiiar^n or superw iniei lecc are* inencioneo ,J cnndren for whom many 
school systems iMke a special effort ^to provide, programs of enrichment 
or other special sducartlonal opportunities. It does not Include children 
of "superior Interests* ^ albeit without superiorvfntalTectvhor children 
of average' Intellect bat with* the special pi^bTems that faccrue to those 
from soclO'ecoridmlic^l’ly Or cuTturalTy disadvantaged sectors of society., 

For veasons that are flartly due to the*^part1cular person who j became 
Eugene's “khool superintendent, ^partly td the-trad1t1ons;of: the community 
as wefl as of the particular schooT boaj/d*-of directors then in. .of flee, 
and partly to patterns and ‘processes evident . nationally ‘in the late 
1950s; Eu^erte's' school System^’ began a'tnuch public zed program .to mod^ . 
emlze local edutatlon,* to": bring the latest, technology of. a /human and 
physical englheefTng’character to the procediires. and- practises .of 
teaching In the public schoPl^V This* program was designed not for the 
poverty-stricken pispils wr the' "culturally deprived* - biut, rather,* for 
the segment of pupils an^ parents historically bound ?for and appi^clattve 
of the college preparatory "track" thought to be the central vt^sk pf .., 
the public school system. In' a basic sense, the program was ame.ffort 
to make routine and hon-speclal various teaching techn1pu.es .that hr/J 
earlier been re^'srd^d as special ‘educatidrt, ‘particularly# for; the students 
of superl dr or abovd'-average Intellect. ^ . 

the notion of bHngIng Into the ^day*^t09>day .activities of teachers 
and adihinistratdrs such 'Innovations as team teaching, sped ally, ski 3 led 
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“resource” teachers, and othe^r features of modem pedagogy was thought 
by a variety of school officials to fee productive of better teaching 
that would be bouriid to benefit all kinds of stutderits. Yet, as we 
shall see, the effort to establish a more experimental attitude on 

tko nai^f 4rAMm 

w w« V3-WS a^ini f%Fi V? |#^v fUU VI 

1959 to 1963, of improved or innovating teaching techniques of most 
Immediate benefit to the college-bourd, or at least parents and patrons 
were most likely to perceive such benefits accruing therefrom. It was 
this widely«publiciised program of new teaching techniques, known in 
local school jargon as “the Eugene Project," that constituted the ex- 
perimental factor of critical Interest in this study. 

During 1959, and prior to the introduction of the Eugene Project, 
random sample surveys were conducted in the school districts of both 
Eugene and Springfield. At that time 703 randomly selected adults 
were interviewed in Eugene and 528 sirdlarly chosen adults were inter- 
viewed in Springfield. Sase-line maasurements were obtained. Including 
attitudes or orientations towards various aspects of their ,jblic school 
systems. In 1963, 250 and 271 respondents in the Eugene and Springfield 
samples, respectively, were rfi-inter^iewed while additional smaller 
samples in each city were interviewed for the first time. Efforts were 
made to assess whether orientations of citizens towards their schools 
were affected during this four-year period by the inititation in Eugene 
of the program of new teaching techniques j, i.e. , of the Eugene Project. 
Springfield was to serve as the experimental control conmunity given 
fact that it did not engage in a comparably massively publicized 
program of new teaching techniques. Bevcause Springfield did, in fact, 
initiate various aspects of new teaching techniques during this four- 
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year period, the experlir^nt concenied a widely-publicized versus a 
much qu Jeter, more ac^lnistrative program of new teaching techniques. 

(A third community was selected for the Initial purpose of control 
which did not Institute such new teaching techniques, even In a non- 
public, quiet manner.) 

In any such natural experiment wherein the experimental com- 

. . i 

munity witnesses a major experimental stimulus such as the Eugene Project 
and the control community does not, efforts must be made to examine 
the natural history between the two sets of pre- and post-experimental 
measurements to assess how likely any changes In the measurements In 
the experimental community, or any differences In the before and 
after measurements between the experimental and control communities, 
might be . ^ to other factors than the experimental stimulus. The 
various experimental stimuli thought to be of relevance are described 
in the next chapter along with the Eugene Project and Springfield’s 
less public program of new teaching techniques. At the secoci point 
in time at which measurements were made via the sample survey, Eugene 
suffered a comparatively extraordinary defeat of Its basic budget — 
not onca, but twice beforri final passage just prior to the opening of 
schools In the fall. Those school budget defeats became Intertwined 
with the Eugene Project In the eyes of a number of school officials and 

Hy citizens In Eugene. The researchers were also uncertain whether 

. • ‘ • ' * ' 

those electoral events were or were not aspects of citizen reaction 
to the Eugene Project. Their occurrence provided an especially good 
opportunity to probe into the question and to lllianinate some of the 
fascinating /Jiynamlcs of the politics of school budget defeats and pas- 

sage, some of which we think are quite revealing of the dynamics of 

* ‘ • ’ •• •♦. . 
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such events in other (;Qir.oiunit1e'S even though the personalities and 
conditions of other cciimiuiiities differ to some inescapable degree 
from those of Eugene in 1963. 

A Birds Eye Viev/ of Some of the Findings 

The findings to be reported in detail in the following pages 
can be summarized in short as follows. The Eugene Project had very 
limited impacts in affecting citizen orientations towards their 
schools. The impact was quite limited in part because a comparatively 
unprecedented program of public information and public relations riached 
relatively few people in the community — at least insofar as the local 
trademark “the Eugene Project” was concerned. Further analysis revealed, 
however, that both Eugene's and Springfield's (far less publicized) 
program of new teaching techniques seemed to have substantial rein- 
forcement of pre-existing positive public school attitudes and in^rove- 
ment of initially less than positive public school attitudes. Both 
programs had a visible impact in terms of the content of citizen 
conversation about their schools, as v/ell as impacts on various kinds 
of citizen orientations towards their schools. 

Analysis of these impacts revealed that they did not take place 
in a straightforward fashion as predicted by a simple local autonoiqy 
model of educational decision-making's effects on citizens. The 
tliird community, that was characterized by the absence of any su''- 
stantial innovations in teaching techniques, attested to the existence 
of process that provides for both local dec^sion-miking impacts and 
the inflows of information and perspectives from the national deci- 
sional arena. That is to say, in the community without new teaching 
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techniques ciitlzens approved of them were fans of the schools 
even though the schools there had not yet Introduced them* What 
seem to happen Is that In communities such as Eugene and Spring- 
field where Innovations occur In new teaching techniques, the 
proportions of citizens who learn of them Increase, and with awareness 
of such local Innovations comes a greater degree of approval of them. 
And it Is approval of new teaching techniques that relates to positive 
orientations towards numerous aspects of the public school system. 

In the course of making such Inferences from the panel study, 

» 

that Is from the sets of measurements made on a set of respondents at 
two or more times, and In the course of inferring from the data that 
the defeat of Eugene's school budget was not a consequence of the 
introduction of the program of educational modemizatloe, the Import- 
ance of psychological orientations, perspectives or attitUvdes began 
to be more fully appreciated. It became possible to measure through 
Items on at 'tudes various social psychological manifestations of what 
we term "cultural class." It became possible to demonstrate that such 
social psychological orderings of sets of citizens gave independent 
and sometimes better predictive power in regard to various aspects of 
school political behavior than did such indicators of social class as 
form! educational level or than did such Indicators of educational 
ir. jrests as having children In public school or not. An orientation 
that we term the generalized civic improvement orientation not only 
related extremely strongly to school budget voting Intention but 
extended beyond school policy matters to a disposition towards taxes 
to "Improve city services." 
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Those,, and other, findings are detailed in the pages that follow. 
We shall add only one other finding at this point. The study revealed 
in manifest w^s — to the extent that Eugene and Springfield are not 
unique or extremely atynical — that educational decision-makers face 
at One and the same time a much njore structured situation than they 
realize, or a situation structured differently than inany them 
realize, and a citizenry that is more changeable and less rigid than 
one might expect given the fact that some citizens are almost perma- 
nent fans of the schools and ethers are almost permanent foes. Citizeii 
orientations towards the schools are not static; they do change over 
tiriie. A number of citizens seem to be so marginally-related to the 
schools that their attitudes change almost at randoms. On the other 
hand, changes in such citizen orientations are traceable in a nuinber 
of instances to particular actions of educational decision-makers whether 
’'hose be to institute approved programs of new teaching techniques, ir 
even mo-e approved programs for the more culturally disadvantaged 
citizens, or to appear to be responsive to a few influential? and to 
ignore the wishes of less substantial citizens in deciding whose 
children must bus to a new school in a suburban part of tom. And it 
is a structured cultural class system that faces educational dec i si 042- 
makers, a system of which they are part without always or fully 
realizing it and a system that does not correspond to simple socio- 
economic class categories or even more simplified interested-uninter..sted 
or dutiful-apathetic dichotomies of a kind frequently used by school 
officials in their own decision-making calculations. 

It is such cultural class systems that cry for further research, 
analysis, and understanding, and it is such policy perspective and 



attitude changeability and opinion-formation that cry a continua- 
tion of the analysis that stops far short In this report of clarifying 
the dynamics of concerts. Our (Kin natural experimental research con- 
tinues and m already have collected data oVer additional periods of 
tins that we hope will lead to a better understanding of what factors 
lead to changes In other factors rather than simply having to remain 
content with statements of relationship that do not specify more clearly 
the directions of particular cause-and-effect flows. 

In the following chapter, the reader is Introduced to the par- 
ticular citizen orientations towards their schools that comprise one 
set of the key dependent variables of the study. The key Independent 
variable, the Eugene Project, and the new teadiing techniques In the 
Springfield school system, as well as other poss1b‘‘e experimental stimuli 

In both cities, are described In some detail. The reader should be 

* • . 

cautioned that It Is Impossible to avoid giving the impression that 

the Eugene Project and other iocal educational events reported In 

. . . \ 

Chapter II constituted mere of the dally news cr of currsns ccmminlty 
events than they actually did from 1950 to 1963. Although both the 
Eugene Proje^ ; and the Eugene school boundary controversy were given 
extraordinary coverage In the local press and the former was also the 
subject of numerous special pieces of literature, inteniatlonal . 
national, state and other community news conr>t1tuted the major mosaic 
Into which tiny bits and pieces of such schccl news were enwedded. 

This cautionary note is Introduced' not only because the reader 
Is bound to receive much more ^f a cumulative, compressed. Intensive 
picture of local school politics from the next chapter than did the 
average or even non-average citizen of Eugene frem 1939 to 1960 but 
also to underline that this stress on local educational happenings omits 
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the kinds of information and messages to the citizens of these Oregon 
communities frora more diverse sources of national educational develop- 
ments. Post-Sputnik concerns vnth educational modernization innova- 
tions and needs on the part of national government, civic leaders, and 
educational officials, as well as stories of such prograns and policies 
as instituted in other communities, were part and parcel of the educa- 
tional environment of Sugeneans and Springfielders through their news- 
papers, television, magazines and other informational sources. The 

reader will appreciate in Chapter IV that the failure to even attempt 

> 

to obtain measureitents, however crudely, of the kinds and* amounts of 
such extra-community sources of potential Influence on the community 
educational orientations of citizens in these two Northwestern cities 
was In the first Instance a failure in the theory that guided this 
study. Vlhile vie can assume that for the most part such extra-conanunlty 
influences were similar for Eugeneans end Springfielders (as well as 
for residents of the third, control comrnunlty), vm cannot make that 
assumption for subgroups within each city, nor can deal with the 
conceivably variable kinds and arnsjants of such national decision- 
making Influarics over time — from 1959 to 1963 and later. With these 
caveats relative to limitations of V,he study, we turn now to the 
study itself. 









CH^GE AUD STABILITr IN CITIZEN QRI5»TI0NS IWAED THEIR SCHOOLS: 



A mmiAL EXPBHIMEITr ERCIi 1959 TO 1965 

In order to test for the effects, if aayj of the introduction 
of a major program of j^odemization ianovatioag, the Eugene Rrojeot, 
and of one of its central fss^t'ores, new testching tec^iques, it behooves 
UB to desoiribe the effects in whlob we are interested and their states 
as of Times 1 and 3 (1959 ssd 1963) and i p3rf.agf isld-«the 

experimsntal and control oommirnities.. 

We shall take six measures as indicative of St *^ous aspects of 
citizen orientations toward their public school sjrstei . TL<^Sfe consist 
of a) very general ratings of the school systems, b) at educational 
ideology evaluation, o) a sohool decision-saksr cynicism item, d) a con^ 
ception of the echool-oommunity power structure, and e,f) two fiscal 
attitudinal it^s regarding proems of additiosal special education 
and establishing public kindei^garteas (the latter absent in ooth com- 
munities)* . Perhaps *&e key aspect of citizen orientations toward their 
public schools is their voting support of, or opposition to, operating 
budgets and bond issues. A gjeparate chapter will be devoted to the 
analysis of the impacts of the Eugene Project and other factors on be** 
havior in school budget elections, 'ilie aforementioned kinds of citizen 
orientations are imj^rtant in their own ri^t, however, in affecting 
tho degree to which school officials can offlsmunicate with, 



support Xjjoin Bjsomgf sud leEm of xiesds aiid critidsiss of citizss^ in 
regard to non-electoral program decisions. Moreover, as we shall soon 
show, thej^ all sesni to he related, to greater or lesser degrees, to 
citizen school election voting Intentions. 

The Operabionsl Definitions of Citizen School Orientations Variables 

The first variable, a) the general rating of the schools, is 
derived from specified responses of "very good,” "good,” and "not very 
good" with those refusing, unable to answer, or responding by saying 
”don*t know" being classified in a fourth category. The it^ ashisjd for 
a rating in those terms of ”the local public school system.” 

The second variable, b) an educational ideology evaluation, was 
derived from Gruttman-scaling procedures applied to a ais«poiat agree 
strongly throu^ disagree strongly set of response alternatives for the 
following four statements s 

1) The public schools are not teaching the fundamentals as well 
as they used toc 

2) Nowadays children get pampered too much in the public schools. 

3) ©lere is too much onphasis on cooperation in our public schools 
and not enouffl aosphasia on competition. 

4 ) Public schools change too many child3?en away from their 
parents' ideas. ^ 

These items were developed by Peter Rossi and associates for the 
Bay City study and termed "The Criticism Index” in an unpublished mesao- 
rtindum. It was termed the "censure” scale by William D, 1^11 whose 
GuttKsan-scaling procedures, order of item difficulty, cutting points, 

^i^ppendir A contain^, information on the scale developed from these 




and analysis were applied to the Time 1 data collected in Eugene and 
2 

Springfield* Analysis of the Time 3 data indicated that the order 
of item difficulty reznained the same, thereby permitting an identical 
Time 3 scale-cons i^ruction. Khill preferred the term "censure” in that 
he felt that the '’eritleiam” aa uaed by tfee formulators of these 
items implied a discrimijoating, conscious judgment which these items 
did not necessarily tap. In our view this scale seems to represent a 
continuum whose poles mi^t be termed "traditional" and "progressive" 
in orientations toward the proper 3X>le and functions of the schools, 
and those orientations are -usefully conceived of as ideological In 
character*'^ 

It appears as a matter of face validity, that those who agree with 
these itvems are unhappy with a perceived, undue progressivism in the 
operations of the public schools* This woiald seem to be the case on 
the assumption that the traditional-minded would be prone to be dis- 
satisfied and critical— given the muTierous crlticiues in the popular press 
and journals prepared by articulate publicists propounding a return to 
a more "basic," more "fundamental," more traditional method of teaching. 
It is unclear as to whether disagreement comes from a perception that 
the schools are presently suitably progressive or traditional in their 
orientations. 



Viliam Douglas Biill, "An Analysis of Attit^xdes Toward the Public 
Schools," (ihipublisfesd doctoral dissertation. School of Education, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, June, I960). 

^As a matter of ideology, these orientations would represent an elab- 
.>ration and .specifioation of an aspect of that concept as defined in 
Hobart E, Agger, Daniel Goldrioh, and Bert Swansc:^, Thejhi3,ers and the 
U; .1 * fi^litioal Power and ^potenoe in American CoDgM^ ^iis (Hew 

York: John Wiley & Sons, 19^), PP* 14-52. 
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To test that assumption more directly, two relatively moralistic, 
ideological-type items were taken from the noted P-scale and correlations 
run between those items and -tliose comprising the educational ideolog- 
ical scale. The F-scale items were: 

Vfhat youth needs most is strict discipline, rugged 
determination, and the will to work and f i^t for 
family and country. 

and 



Ifost of our social problems could be solved if we could 
som^ow get rid of the immoral, feebleminded, and 
crooked people. 

Every one of the four traditionalist-progressive items (a term here- 
inafter used for this educational ideology evaluation scale) was 
positively related to the two selected P-scale items at Times 1 and 
3 (1959 and I963) among the Eugene-Springfield respondents. The 
traditionalist-progressive items when scaled as a whole, as measured 
• at Times 1 and 3 s were positively associated with those two items also 
measured at those two points in time. Thus it would appear that those 
disagreeing with these items do tend to be progressive in orientation 
rather than people who are satisfied that the schools are performing 
their tasks adequately ard properly in a traditional manner. 

School decision-maker cynicism, variablv:^ 0), is measured by 
asking respondents: 

If you were concerned about a local community problem and 
contacted the appropriate officials, how do yoi^ think they 
would react? Which of the following statcmea'^ "?st describes 
the way the officials in each group would res ’ to you? 

School officials would . . . 

1) Understand xqy problem and do what they could about It, 

2 ) listen to me but would try to avoid doing anything— would 

to pass the buck, 

3) Ignore me or would, dismiss me as soon as they coiild. 
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^0 conoeption of em aspect of the sohool«»oo!siiiunity po^^er structure 
used for variable d) relates to the is^ges of pitlaens about the politioal 
ctatus roles of school official8»-vhether they are responsive to denmids 
by the citizens, or by influentials, or are relatively autonomous de- 
cision-makers.. The specific item reads 

Vhioh of the following statements do you think best applies to 
these officials? Sch officials. . • 

1) Do pretty much what the citizens want, 

2 j !i)o what some of the more influential people want, 

5) Bo what they themselves think best. (Etophasis in the 
interview schedule.)^ 

Finally, attitudes toward expenditures for special education 
programs and kindergartens, variables e) and f ), were measured by asking 
respondents: 

Would you tell us what you feel about the following things, 
whether you strozigly. approve, i&pprove, are ^ 2 ndecided, disapprove, 
strongly disapprove or don’t care? 

1) Spending more money on special education. 

2) iTcviding public kindergartens out of school tax monies. 



^The analyfcio or theoretical assumption is that for the most part 
respondents selecting the alternative indicating school official 
responsiveness to the citizens have a more positive view of such 
officials than those selecting the other alternatives. -To scee 
extent this is incorrect, for some of the citizens, p^rtioulerXy 
'ji^y educated citizens, tend to feel that school deoision-ii^Qirs 
ought to be relatively autonoEous w^aoiaion-n^ers and, h^ce, their 
selection of the third alternative listed above does not necessarily 
mean that they have a more negati^re view of officials than those 
selecting the first alternative. Ihus, we expect that in seme cf the 
relationships re|K)rt 0 d below there are weaker asseciations between 
this variable and others than there would have been if the measure 
more accurately reflected a p:,sitive-negative evaluative dimension. 
However, see the relationship reported in Hfeble 2-1 and the dis- 
cussion of the "rig^t rulers” dimension in Chapter 4» infr a. 



Helatlonships of Citisen School Orientations Variahleg 
an^ School Budget Votingf Intentions 

Before the actual collection and enal^eis of the data^ we were 
quite uncertain as to whether the ai’orementioned citizen aohool orien- 
tations vaixables would relate to such natters as pre-election voting 
intentions* A case could he made tdiat one or more or all of the variables 
would he unrelated to school budget voting attitudes because of the over- 
riding importance of such factors as whether or not people had childron 
in school, or whether they were members of such school-related or^niza- 
tions as the Farents^-Teachers Association, or Aether they were non- 
participsnts in school affairs, A non-participeat in sohool e^fairs, 
for example, theoretically could rate the schools as "very good," con- 
ceive of school deoision<4sakers as responsive to individual citizen 
d©Daands in a trusting rs*lhsr than cynical framework, and so on, but be 
prei^red to vote against school budgets because of the irrelevance of 
schools to him as witnessed by his apathy or non-partioipation. An 
earlier-reported analysis of Time 2 date in Eugene indicated that 
favorable attitudes both toward public kinder^irt^is and spending mors 
money on special education did relate positively tc pro-school budget 
attitudes, but the relationship ms not ^rticularly strong, ©specially 
in the case of the special education variable.^ 

Our findings indioats (Table 2-1) that evexy ont^Pthe selected 
variables did relate to voting int^tions in both Bug^e and Springfield 
at Time 3* On the first variable, the very general rating of the schools, 

5 

See Eobert B* Agger, "The Polf ^ios of Local Bduoation: A Comparative 
Study of Ccmmmnity Deoislon-Jfeking," la A Forward Look— Ihe Preparation 
Qf_ School Administrators 1970, ed. by Bom j.d Tope (Ea^ox Ihiiversity 
of Oregon Press, I960), pp. 151-172, 
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Relationships bettr;c^ Citizen School Orientation: Variables 
and i.icHoo1 Budget Voting Intentions— Tins 1 
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Voting Intentions - 


Eugene 








For 


Against 


Not 

Sure 


No An'^sver 

Hnn * 4r lra>rttif 


Totals 

«! M 


a. 


Rating of the Schools 
















Very good 


38% 


44 


15 


2 




99 


81 




Good 


30% 


49 


21 


1 




101 


146 




Rot very good 


-% 


90 


10 


• 




100 


10 




Don't know 


17% 


58 


25 


«v 




loe 


12 


b. 


Educational Ideology 


















Progressive (approving) 


46% 


37 


17 


. 




100 


54 




Mixed 


53% 


34 


n 


3 




101 


38 




30% 


56 


15 


- 




101 


61 






22% 


56 


20 


2 




100 


41 




Tradi t1 onal ( cri t1 cal ) 


6% 


69 


23 


3 




101 


35 




No answer 


14% 


48 


38 


- 


- 


100 


21 


c. 


School Decision-maker Cynicism 


















Trusting (do what they 
could) 


42% 


39 


18 


1 




100 


147 




Cynical (pass the buck) 


ZZ% 


57 


20 


» 




99 


49 




Very cynical (Ignore me) 


— % 


100 


mm. 






100 


23 




Distant (don't know and 
no answer) 


14% 


52 


28 


7 




101 


29 


d. 


Conception of School Officials' 
Responsiveness 


















To citizens 


40% 


40 


19 


1 




lOO 


75 




To themselves 


33% 


50 


16 


1 




100 


101 




To Influentlals 


26% 


60 


14 






100 


42 




Don't know and no answer 


10% 


55 


31 


3 




99 


29 




Spending for Special Education 


















Strongly approve 


m 


AM* 


m A 
■ u 
9 ^ 


A 




101 


43 




^prove 


39% 


41 


13 


2 




101 


122 




Undecided and don't care 


10% 


51 


37 


2 




100 


41 




Disapprove 


10% 


90 








100 


30 




Strongly disapprove 


9% 


91 


mm 


,m 




100 


11 




Don't know and no answer 


67% 


33 


— 


ym 




100 


? 


f. 


Increasing Taxes for Public 
Kindergairtens 


















Strongly approve 


47% 


37 


16 






100 


19 




Approve 


47% 


32 


18 


3 




100 


60 




Undecided and don't care 


30% 


46 


24. 


... 




loo 


50 




Disapprove 


26% 


59 


15 


m 




100 


86 




Strongly disapprove 


9% 


70 


18 


3 




ICO 


33 




Don't know and no answer 


mm% 


50 


50 




, 


100 


2 
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TABLE 2-1 (Continued) 

Relationships between Citizen School Orientations Variables 
and School Budget Voting Intent1ons->Time 3 



Voting Intentions - Springfield 



a. Rating of the Schools 
Very good 
Good 

Not very good 
Don't know 

b« Educational Ideology 

Progressive (approving) 

Mixed 

Tradi ti onal (cri tical ) 

No answer 

c« School Decision-maker Cynicism 
Trusting (do what they 
could) 

Cynical (pass the buck) 
Very cynical (Igno 'e me) 
Distant (don't know 
no answer) 

d. Conception of School Officials' 
Responsiveness 
To citizens 
To themselves 
To influent! als 
Don't know and no answer 

6c Spending for Special Education 
Strongly approve 
Approve 

Undecided and don't care 
Disapprove 
Strongly disapprove 
Don't know and no ansvier 

f. Increasing Taxes for Public 
Kindergartens 

Strongly approve 
Approve 

Undecided and don't care 
Disapprove 
Strongly disapprove 
Don't know and no answer 



For 


Against 


Not 

Sure 


No Answer 
Don't Know 


Totals 

% N 


38^ 


45 


16 


1 


100 


96 


23% 


56 


21 


1 


101 


145 


27% 


64 


9 


« 


100 


11 


11% 


78 


6 


6 


101 


18 


43% 


31 


24 


2 


100 


34 


32% 


46 


22 


- 


100 


41 


25% 


56 


18 


1 


100 


68 


30% 


62 


7 


2 


1C1 


61 


14% 


69 


17 


« 


100 


29 


-% 


72 


22 


6 


100 


18 



39% 


42 


19 


1 


101 


171 


12% 


70 


18 


• 


100 


50 


-% 


84 


16 


- 


100 


25 


12% 


72 


8 


8 


100 


25 



44% 


36 


19 


• 


99 


99 


24% 


57 


17 


2 


100 


90 


12% 


69 


IS 


- 


100 


58 


8% 


75 


8 


8 


99 


24 


54% 


29 


17 




100 


41 


29% 


49 


20 


2 


lOQ 


143 


19% 


58 


21 


2 


100 


43 


7% 


90 


3 


* 


100 


29 


8% 


77 


15 


* 


100 


13 


-% 


100 




* 


100 


2 



45% 


35 


20 




100 


20 


37% 


45 


18 


mm 


100 


65 


28% 


43 


30 


- 


idi 


47 


22% 


62 


14 


2 


100 


101 


18% 


68 


8 


5 


99 


38 


— % 






•> 


mtmmrn 


mm mm 



■r 
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there was a stroxi^y skewed distribation with relatively few people 
evaluating the schools as "not very good." However, it is clear that 
anti»budget sentiisents increased as one isoved tvom citizens who rated 
the schools as "very good" throug^i those rating the schools as "good" 
to the small minority rating the schools as "not very good." In Eugene, 
not a single one of the 10 respondents rating the schools as "not very 
good" was for the school budget measurer-compared to 38 P®r cent of those 
rating the schools as "very good” being in favor of that measure. 

The relationships between these variables and voting intentions 
varied from weaker to stronger, but every variable appears to be asso- 
ciated with attitudes toward a "property tax increase to pay for a larger 
school district budget," our it©n mst.suring voting intentions at Time 3» 
The strongest relationship in both cities turned out to be between the 
school decision-maker cynicism it^ and school budget, attitudes. Hot a 
single one of the most cynical citizens, ice., those who felt they would 
be igiored or dismissed by school officials, was for a property tax in- 
crease to pay for a larger school district budget, compared to 42 and 39 
per cent of those who were trusting of their officials' recponsiveness 
in Eugene and Springfield, respectively. Eut the other variables also 
proved to be relevant for this most important matter of citizen support 
for th<s. schools, i.e., citizen dispositions to vote for or against 
additional properly taxes for school operations. Postponing further 
consideration of the matter cf electoral support and opposition to a 
later chapter, we shall new report on the state of affairs in regard 
to these six variables as of Times 1 and 3 both Eugene and Springfield. 








Coniimmit}'' Compazrison of Citizen School Orientations: ^?iiae 1 



The state of citizen orientations on the six dimensions in the 
experimental and control c^mnunities is reported in Table 2-2. Perhaps 
the most strikint^ general impr jsion is the similarity of citizen senti'- 
ments toward their respective tchool systems in the two cities as of that 
time. Althou^ not entirely unexpected, this is somewhat surprising 
from two points of view. First j the local financial effort— >taxeo 
levied locally per pupil-«was about the same for Eugene and Springfield, 
but the wealth of the two school districts was substantially different. 

In the latter district l^ere vbs about $1,000 less assessed value of 
taxable property per pupil than in the fo:rmer. Thla means that the 
relative financial effort by citizens to giupport their schcols was greater 
in Springfield than in Eugene. One mi^t .assume that this would l?ad to 
a somewhat jaundiced view of their school officials on the part of the 
citizens of Springfield, or at least tc a substantially lesser disposi- 
tion to expend more money on such things as special education. On© mi^t 
even suspect tliat such a relative financial effort mi^t have led to 
serious questioning of the worth of the school syatem itself— as reflected 
in a something less than **very good" evaluation. The logic of the com- 
parative analysis suggests that while such a dynamic may have been 
ocouixing for citizens within Springfield, the favorable evaluation of 
the schools by citizens ehere relative to that in Eugene nmkes that 
suspicion and the aforementioned assumptions incorrect. 

The second iceason for being surprised about the similarity in 
citizen school orientations has to dc more directly with the socio- 
economic contrasts in the two communities. As we indicated earlier, 
Springfield is not only a city of relatively lower-assessed property 
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TABLE 2-2 



Citizen School Orientations as* of Time 1 







Eugene 


Springfield 


a. Rate the local public schoo.s 




% 


N 


% 


N 


Very good 




32% 


79 


37% 


101 


Seed 




sn 




46 


130 


Not very good 




io 


24 


A 


12 


Don't know 




8 


19 


10 


26 


No answer 




2 


4 


1 


s 


b. Educational Ideology 


Totals: 


w% 


m 


m% 


m 


Progressive (approving) 




20% 


50 


21% 


57 


Mixed 




12 


29 


11 


29 




20 


51 


20 


53 


Traditional (critical) 




2§ 


62 


21 


58 




11 


27 


15 


41 


No answer 




12 


31 


12 


32 




Totals: 


im 


m 


im 


m 


c. School Oeclslon-naker Cynicism 








Trusting (do what they 
could) 




60% 


151 


62% 


169 


Cynical (pass the buck) 




20 


50 


16 


43 


Very cynical (ignore me) 
Distant (don't know and 
no answer) 




6 


15 


5 


13 


Totals: 


14 

W% 


34 

*15*0 


17 

1155% 


46 

m 


d. Conception of School Officials' 








Responsiveness 












To citizens 




34% 


84 


41% 


111 


To themselves 




27 


67 


25 


6S 


To Influentlals 




24 


59 


17 


45 

47 


Don't know and no answer 




16 


40 


18 




Totals: 


W% 




T0T% 


FtT 


e. Spek!d1ng for Special Education 








Strongly approve 




22% 


54 


19% 


53 


Approve 




S3 


132 


59 


161 


Undecided and don't care 




12 


31 


10 


27 


Dlsapp^'ove 




6 


16 


7 


18 


Strongly disapprove 




4 


10 


4 


10 


Don't know or no answer 




3 


7 


1 


2 




Totals: 


m% 


m 


m% 


FT 


f. Increasing Taxes for Public 












kindergartens 


• 










Strongly approve 




13% 


32 


7% 


19 


Approve 




30 


76 


34 


92 


Undecided and don't care 




17 


33 


18 


49 


Disapprove 




20 


51 


27 


53 


Strongly disapprove 




15 


38 


13 


36 


Don't know or no answer 




4 


10 


1 


2 




Totals. 


"W£ 


m 




FT 




values, it is a oity of lover income, less v@ll«educated, more blue 
collar oitisscms than is the case in It has been noted in many 

studies that citizens of lover socio-economic rank tend to be less 
supportive end have less favorable evaltzations of various aspects of 
the operations of public schools than those of hii^er rank. We shall 
examine directly whether this was or was not *Kie case in our two cities, 
and then specify why, in Ihu ligjit o^ socio-economic differences between 
the communities, citizen school evaluations and orientations were so 
similar for Bugsneaas and Sprlngfieldere. 

It- can be seen fro^ ^'jle 2-5 t!mt there is a positive relation- 
ship in both cities betvfeen ra\ing of the schools i^nd educational level, 
an indicator of socio-economic rtnk. Bo too, i3 there such a relation- 
ship in regard to traditionalism, Sil though it is not linear in Spring- 
field. There the moderately educated are more progrv^ssive than are the 
hi^ily educated. Educ*:tioj3®l decision-ma^ar trust increases with level 
of education, while alienation (“ignore me or dismiss me”) and distance 
(”don*t know”) Inereases as level of education deerfeases. l,^oranoe 
of, or inability to conceive of, the political status roles of school 
olfioials increases with decreasing levels of education. In 
there is an incr^sing conception of decision-making autonomy on the 
part cf school officials with increasing levels of educ-ation, whereas 
in Springfield there is an increasing conception of school officials 
as respon&ive to citizens as educational level increases. In both cities 
incseaslng levels of edizoation mean generally increased support for 
greater fiscal efforts In special education and for the establishment of 
public kindergartens. The moderately educated in Spr in g f ield are more 
strongly approving of kindergartens than the highly educated citizens. 




29 



9 



TABLE 2-3 

^latlonshlp of Eduoat'ilonal Leval to Citizen School 
Orientation Variables— Time 1 



Level of Education 



a. Rating of the Schools 


Low 


Euqane 


High 


Sprinqfield 
Low Medium High 


* « L 




zo 




A M 




46 


very 90 UU 


Z<( 


Good 


S4% 


48 


48 . 


51 


47 


42 


Not ver^ good 


10Z 


9 


10 


8 


1 


2 


Cnn®t know 


10% 


13 


2 


.. 


mk «■ 


4 


Total N: 

b. Educationstl Ideology 


(SI) 


(85) 


(104) 


(121) 


(100) 


(53) 


Progrejislvs (approving) 


8% 


16 


30 


14 


29 


21 


7% 


8 


17 


7 


13 


15 


Mixed 


20% 


27 


15 


23 


15 


21 




28% 


22 


25 


19 


21 


27 


Traditional (critical) 


15* 


15 


5 


15 


17 


12 


No answer 


23% 


11 


8 


22 


4 


4 


Total N: 


(61) 


(85) 


(104) 


(121) 


000) 


(53) 


Cc School Decision-gaker Cynicism 


Trusting (do what they 
could) 


Sl% 


62 


64 


47 


11 


81 


Cynical (pasi/tha buA) _ 


w 


24 


19 


17 


15 


13 


cynical (Igiiors 


m 


2 


5 


7 


4 


2 


Sistvant 




12 


12 


29 


9 


4 


Total N: 

d. Ccnceptlon of School Officials* 


(61) 


(85) 


(104) 


(121) 


(100) 


(53) 


Responsiveness 


To citizens 


28% ■ 


38 


33 


32 


47 


50 


To themselves 


21% 


24 


33 


24 


20 


37 


To influentials 


24% 


21 


25 


18 


19 


10 


Don*t know and no answer 


25 % 


17 


10 


27 


13 


4 


Total Hi 

e. Spending for Special Education 


(61) 

1 


(85) 


(104) 


(121) 


(100) 


(53) 


Strongly approve 


8% 


26 


26 


12 


23 


3i 


Approve 


56% 


49 


54 


62 


60 


54 


Undecided and don't care 


10% 


16 


n 


12 


8 


10 


Disapprove 


10% 


4 


7 


8 


5 


6 


Strongly disapprove 
Don't'know and no answer 


8% 


d 


2 


7 


2 


mm 


8% 


1 


1 


mvrn 


2 


mm 


Total N: 

f. Increasing Taxes for Public 
Kindergartens 


(61) 


(85) 


004) 


021) 


000} 


(53) 


Strongly approve 


5% 


19 


13 


6 


7 


10 


Approve 


31% 


28 


32 


32 


.34 


38 


Undecided and don't care 


13% 


21 


16 


14 


24 


15 


Disapprove 


15% 


18 


25 


30 


23 


27 


Strongly disapprove 


23% 


12 


13 


17 


11 


10 


Don't know and no answer 


12% 


2 


1 


2 


mm 


mm 




li 



and groups are eqml in strong approval of Increased expen- 

diture 1 ’)a* special education. 

In buassaryj then, while the relationships are not particularly 
strong nor alv^ays linear, citizens of higgler educational levels do tend 
to have more favorable orientations toward their schools than do citizens 
of lower educational levels. VIhile there are soae reversals between 
the moderately and hi^dily educated, there tend to be relatively sub- 
stantial differences beween the citizezis categorized as of low educa- 
tional level and those of M^^er educational levels. 

l!he difference in educational levels among liie citizens of tiio 
two coimaunity samples is subsluitial. In the Eugene sample 24 per "^ent 
of the citizens were classified a% of low educational level, in compaxdson 
with such a classific£ition for 44 cent of the Springfield sample. 

The proportion of hi^ly educated cit.V.:ens in Eugene ie pore than double 
that of Springfield: 42 to 19 per cent, respectively. Why, then, given 
these coDsmunity differences in socio-economic composition and the afore- 
mentioned relationships between socio-economic level and citizen orienta- 
tions toward their schools, do we not find that the citizens of Eugene 
have more favorable, suKportive attitudes toward their schools tJjan do 
the citizens of Springfield? 

Taking the rating of the schools iten first, we found that the 
citizens of Springfield actually rated their schools as very good to a 
sligiitly greater degree, and their schools as not very good to a lesser 
degree, than the citiz^s in Eugene (Table 2-2) « poorly eduoe^ted 
in both cities had relatively oonpaiable ratings which means that the 
relatively small proportion of moderately and edvtoated oitisens 

in Springfield must have rated their schools ^re favorably thto, did 



their oountoi^rt:.. iM to explain the overfall more favorable 

ratings in the former than the latter oity-«and this ve find to be the 
case (^ble 2*3 )• She hi^^ly educated and particularly the moderately 
educated citizens in Spriiogfield rated their schools as very good more 
frequently^ and as not very good lees frequently, than did the highly 
and moderately educated citizens of Eugene. Ilhis more than made up for 
the poor3.y educated, working class character of Springfield compared to 
Esgene. 

The poorly educated of Springfield were sli^^tly lees critical or 
somewhat more progressiviet In their school orientations than were the 
poorly educated ox Eugene. !Ehi8 was even more the case with the moderately 
educated. These two differences oompenested for a more traditionalist 
perspective of the hi^y cducatovd in Springfield compared to the hi^y 
educated in Eugene. 

In Springfield the poorly educated were particularly distant from 
their decision-makers but in Eugene the poorly educated, while less 
distant, were relatively more alienated (Table 2-3 1 sunra) . Taken to- 
gether, the poorly educated in the two oities were siisilar in their 
school decision-making oyaioiss attitudes. However, the highly educated 
of Springfield and, to a lesser extent, the> moderately educated of that 
city, were trusting of sohool deoision-makers not only mere thsn the 
poorly educated Springfielders, but more than the equally well-eduosted 
Eugeneans. 

A similar pattern is found for the conception of the sohool- ^ 

oommunity power structure* The poorly educated of both cities were 
comparable in their oonoeptions of the political status roles or re- 
sponsiveness of officials. The better-educated, particularly the hi^ily 




educated, Spriugfieldsre conceived of* their offiolals as responsive 
to the citizens more fre(juBntly than did the l>etter<*educated Eugeneans. 

Turning now to the special education ^penditure item, we find 
that the absence of the e:E])ected disapproval of the Springfield saisple, 
which is comparatively poorer and less well-ijucated than the Eugene 
sample, is due to a consistent, sli^^tly greater degree of approval 
among all educational categories in the foimier than in the latter city* 

On "Hie public kindergEu^ten item, the greater degree of strong approval 
in Eugene than in Springfield is due primarily to its lack of popularity 
with the moderately-educated Springfielders* 

To summarize these complex findings, we note that there is a 
tend^cy for the poorly educated in both comnuaities to be comparably 
less favorably inclined to varioi:^ aspects of their schools than are the 
betteivedTicated, a pattern of Idle better-educated in Springfield eval- 
uating their schools and their school officials somewhat more favorably 
than their count ei^rts in Eu^ne despite the particularly tradition- 
alist attitudes of the M^ly educated in Springfield, and a pattern of 
sli^tly more favorable attitudes on special education althou^ not on 
public kindergartens on the part of the several sooio-economic categories 
in Springfield ccmpared to Eugene. Whatever the reasons, the iaport&at 
fact for us here is that pitizen orientations toward their public schools 
as of 1959 f Time 1 , were quite comparable on these six measures in white 
collar, middle-olass Eugene and in blue collar, working-olass Springfield. 

The Natural Experimental Stimoli ^ 

* i , ■ 

A condition common to both Eugene and Springfield is the need for 
the voters to ballot each year on the basic school budget. In the absence 



of e oitison vote to a m& bas© (a vot© rajrely* cooasTtsi^), 

oiwisoiio ax@ called liQfsozi each to approve tlbat portion, of the sohool 
bud^t ^hioh ^oeedo mi assoi^ot that ie &om 6 por cent hi^or than an 
ostabliahed figure, os^diiiarily sot years @arli@i% Sinoa after a fm 
yeare euhool systcss eeldc^ operate cnren lalniisally wilnin '^© so- 
called 6 per cent liaitation figures this effeotl'V’ely iseans that the 
voters most aimually pass on th^ basic operating budget. 

Signifioent Stiisuli in ^Sugene 

A giadergarten Election } A relevant oonaeauenoe of the yearly budget 
vote is that new prograas vhioh may be controversial, or for which there 
is reason to suspect widespread voter disapproval, may be submitted to 
the voters as a separatvs ballot measure to avoid risking defeat for the 
basic operating budget of the schools. Public kindergartens in both 
Bugene and Springfield are of this oontrovefeial nature. In Hay of 19^0, 
the voters in the Bugsne school district balloted on the question of 
establishing publio kii^ergartens to replace a system} of P.T.A. -sponsored 
part-time fee kinderii^^ia which were attended by only a minority of 
eligible children in the district. Ihese were naturally the children of 
the more affluent sectors of the oosa&unity. Semoe of the dynsmica of 
that election have been described elsewhere the important point here 
is that public kindergartens were disapproved by a 5 to 1 margin at the 
same time t^t the school budget passed by a 53*45 cent vote* Ihe 
antiokindergart^ oampai^i and the issue itself might have oontxihuted 
to a deorease in oitiean approval of public kindergartens, erne of our 



six Esaoures of oitisen orientations tor^rd their schools* It mi^t have 
alsc an effect on other measures, particulerly attitudes tovenrd 
special education programs* We shall see whether or not this naturally* 
occurring variable, the kinder^rten deoision*nmkiag process, had such 
consequences when the Tins 5 (19^3) states of citizen school orientations 
are presented and compared to their states as of Time 1 (1959) in a later 
section of this chapt^* 

A New Superintendent and the Acadeiaioally Able ; Immediately after the 
Time 1 interviews, a new school superintendent took office in Eugene 
after a move by his predecessor into a college teaching post* A man of 
some national reputation but not known to the bid-k of the city's citizens, 
he had taken a relatively noncommittal position on the public, kindergarten 
issue. It would seem t^t he. did not gain particular, fayor with the small 
group of active public kindergarten proponents; but nsithsr, did he ap- 
parently lose favor with the even more numerous .antirkinderg^ten activists. 
His own educaticnal pro^caaranatic emphasis,, orientation and I^^oeophy is 
perhaps best revealed by quoting extensively from, two articles in the 
June, i960 issue of the. school distsriLct’s printed nevalettery Schools 
in Revi^ . ‘Bie newsletter contains information about the scho<^s and 
is distributed four times each year to school childr^ to carry home for 
their parejits. This will also introduce the chronoXo^ of the Eugene _ 
Project, the experimental variable of central, concern in this analysis 
of natural events of potential Impact on citizen orientatioii^i to^^ard 
their schools* < ” •' j .-..u . 

In an article with the caption "Program: for Educatipnally 
and Gifted Exi>anded Elementary Schools" it was announced that the 
school board had approved an "expansion of a program for the educat^ipnally 
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able and gifted children in the intesmiediate grades • • • •" Five 
''resource teachers” would he employed to work in "ten schools • • • 
chosen on the basis of the number of educationally 3nd gifted 
children who had been identified in the different buildings.” The ob-> 
jeotives of that program were listed ast 

1) Early identification of educationally able and gifted children. 

2) Providing help to each of these ohildfen in realizing his 
maximum potential in educational, social, and emotional 

3 ) Providing educational opportunities appropriate to the ab.ll« 
ities of the educationally able. 

4 ) Assisting teachers to enable them to work mere effectively 
with these pupils in their classrooms. 

There were at that time a total of tweni^-three elementary schools. 
The remaining thirteen were to share one resource teacher, who would 
also 1 ave the 3?c >ponsibility of coordinating the entire program. . A 
resource teacher usually worked with small groups of the "academically 
talented" children in separate classes a few hours each week on various 
special projeotg', researvoh topics and the like. 

It is revealing to note something of the characteristics of the 
ten elenentary school attendance areas selected. In the May, 1959 budget 
election seven of these ten school precincts voted for the budget in a 
higher ratio •Wian the total vote, whereas only four of the other thirteen 
school preoincts voted in a comparably hi^er ratio. 

It was found (as of I 963 ) that there were thirteen, Republican 
elementary school voting precincts, eleven Democratic, axjd two evenly 
balanced precincts, as classified on the basis, of pari^ Id^tif ication of 
the registered voters*. The ten, elementary schools chosen for the resource 
teacher pxogram were dispxH>portionateXy Hspnblioans seven were Hepublican, 
two were Democxatic, and one was evenly balanced. The two I^ocratio , 
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prscinots were barely so, by a margin of 51 to 49 per cent in each one. 

Jhe Republican-Democratic divisions in the school voting xxrecincts cor- 
related hi^ly with the general socio-economic ohaiacter of each attend- 
ance area— although such areas were larger and more heterogeneous than 
the more numerous and more socially distinctive precincts ’.’sed in munic- 
ipal and state elections. ThB more heavily Republican precincts tended 
to be more affluent, upper-class nei^borhoods and sections of the city, 
whereas the Democratic precincts were places with opposite characteristics. 
The proportion of registered Republicans served as a most useful index 
both before and after I963 not only of school budget and bond issue 
support, but also of support for a wide range of mimicipal, county and 
state fiscal measures. 

This analysis points up the fact that, however "the number of 
educationally able and gifted children’' was arrived at in the selection 
of the ten schools that were each to receive the half-time services of 
a resource teacher, those chosen were disproportioziately from the more 
advantaged parts of town and of the social structure. 

Educational Modernization— The Eugene Project 

The Eiigene school administration's and board’s conscious emphasis 
on the educationally able and gifted children and its corollary focus 
(intended or not) ui»on the needs of oollege-bound children of relatively 
well-educated parents continued an orientation, that was not new in this 
university city of Eugene, but ^ich was to receive additional, pointed, 
public emphasis in the Eugene Project. One week after the passage of 
the i960 school budget end the defeat of the public kindergarten program 
it was announce by the school board that the Fund for the Advancanent 
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of EduoSi’tlcn (esta^blished by the Ford Foundation) had approved a request 
submitted by the Bu^jene school district to provide a epR^nt of $15,000 
for a six-months "intensive program of planning and development directed 
to acc>jmpliehing a district-vide, comprehensive program of change 
innovation in the areas of staff utilizat'^on,. curriculum imp^wements, 
instruc"*"* cnal methods and administrative organization." The same J;ine, 
i960 issue of Schools in Review announced to school patrons that the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education (hereinafter referred to as the 
Ford Foundation as it vas to become known, somewhat inaccurately, to 
citizens involved in the project) understood that the school administra- 
tion, board of directors, and lay leaders in the Eugene community were 
"committed to effecting changes in the public schools of Eugene." The 
’’fourteen explicit goals included as the ifirst three: 

1. The adoption on a district-wide basis of demonstrably 
better practices emanating from recent education ex- 
perimentation; 

2. Incorporation into the basic education program, cf the 
schools of the improved practices resulting from ex- 
perimentation conducted in. the Eugene Public Schools; 

3. Extensive use of team teaching.*^ 

In that article the school officials revealed something of their 
thinking about the Eugene citizens as well as something of their ojm 
attitudes: 

Eugene and its suburban areas represent the type of oommunity 
that can e'lgage in such a project with considerable promise 
of success* Its educational and cultural level Is hi^. The 
people are interested in good education. & background of desire 
for and acoomplishmert of good educational aims has been estab- 
lished over the past quarter of a century. . . • 67.*aduates of 
the Eugene Schools have achieved well in higher education, p3?o- 
fessioiis, indtistry, business, and the various cultural pursuits. 
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This, then, seeiaod to he the orientation or the then-current schOvOl 
ndiTiinistiation: was a city of oi titans valued education, 

who lifted quality education for their children, and who worald support 

\ 

\ 

and approve of programs to accomplish that end. As article in point 
went on to say* "There is a keen interest in having a well balanced 
school program with a hard core of academic empi^ai^is.'’ 

The citizens without strong -siducational vali^e^, the citizens 
without much of an interest in an "academic emphasis," the citizens whose 
children were not going to go to college and those whose children were 
probably goiii^ to drop cut of coliege—in all, a substantial proportion 
of the Eugene population— were not particularly salient sectors of the 
community to the school officials. This is not to say that the problem 
of the potential drcp-out and the work-bound rather than the college- 
bound child was not of any concere to the school administration or of 
deep concern to particular administrators. It is rather to surest that 
the emphasis was on developing a soLwOl system that would better educate 
the future leaders of the city, state, and nation, and that the conception 
of the relevant school public was that relatively large, albeit minority, 
sector of the citizenry that was comparatively well-educated already or 
aspiring to acad.emic educational opportunities for its children. This 
sector was thou^t to be ordinarily concereed with the schools^ opera- 
tion*? and quality, and to regularly vote support of ichool budgets and 
bond issues: a conception not at variance with the past history of 
school politics in Eugene, or in most other American communities. The 
business— professional civic leadership was the category of significant 
political status for the school board and the new superintendent and 
his administration, v^hile the poorly-educated citizen or the piacent not 
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concemed vit-h his child's fo::3z^l edvioatxon but a diaiy appr^ended, 

irrelevant kind of figiur© in the citizen lardscape. 

The mm school superintendent's orientation toward education in 

Eugene, as corammicated to the citizens throu|di explicit and implicit 

actions of the school administration axid personnel, should be kept .^n 

mind as a natural experimental variable when the analysis of citizen 

orientations toward their schools four years after Time 1 is considered. 

That orientation was nmife^ted specifically in the Eugene Project, the 

natural experimental stimulus of central interest here, and in a school 

boundary decision-making issue to be described shortly. 

The school administration attempted to draw an advisory committee 

of representatives from almost every organized comartinity group accorded 

8 

positive political status by the "responsible" civic leadership. This 
so-named Lay Advisory Committee was to sponsor the Eugene Project from 
its developmental phase on. Although a major difficulty was encpimtered 
in obtainir.g the active involvanent of many of the committee membeiTS 
becaiise of the usual multiplicity of demands r** the time and eneri^ of 
such people, at least membership on the committee resulted in the dis- 
tribution of masses of informational material on the character end con- 
dition of the Project to a relatively large number of citizens influential 
in various aspects of community affairs. The Lay Advisory Committee 
actually seemed to find itself In the not unusual situation of a group 
of relatively ignorant laymen being influenced by a set of relatively 
knowledgeable professionals, with the consequence that the citteen 

participants tended to have a legitimating function appreciated by the 

» * 
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"Politioal status" is defined and disciissed in The Rtilers and the 
Ruled, pp. 51-54* 
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profeasional school people and not disapproved hy those citisens.^ 

The proposal submitted to the Lay Advisory Ccsaaaittee, which 
did melee aozne revision therein, was admittedly “the product of the minds 
of the professional staff of the Sugene Public Schools, As to the 
number of professioml people involved in its preparation, patrons were 
inToicsd that 

At lt5ast one hundred persons took active part during the 
planning and writing stages, Althou^ the plan was authored 
and edited-by a small number, it was the “brain child” of 
the many." 

It was equally frankly announced that "The Eugenie Project is desi/zned 

to give staff members the time arid encouragement to develop a process 

by which the best in educational facilities, techniques and programs 

are continuously being related to the needs of individuals in a changing 

society," The request for over one million dollars from the foundation 

for a ten-year program was to be supplemented by ”re-directing” an even 

larger amount from regular budgets into the program with an unstated 

fraction of that to be “new money.” 

In order to give "staff maobers the time and encouragement” 

needed to modernize educational programs to incorporate such practices 

as flexibility in admission, Svcheduling and grouping, guidance and 

coxmseling, “vertical" and "horizontal" acceleration, team teaching, 

teacher aides, extension of the school day, instruction by television, 

etc., the foundation grant would be used for the following jiurposes: 

Visitations to other school systems to observe n^ programs 
end techniques; 



HO 
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For a relatively extreme exajnple of sych a citizens committee In the 

reneival , see Robert A. Dahl, Hho Goveims? (Nsv/ Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1961), pp. 130-37. — 
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Schools In Review. Vt^l. 7, ho. 2 (February 24, 1961), p. 2. 
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Zntonsive xsse of ouster mon-^ tot 

iiopro^e ovrro3?.i programs and practices ; 

. . train 0ta^^*f mrr^bers in nsw teobniqu6s$ , ' . 
evalmto .’)urr«snt and ne^Xy developed programs and 
to^i^uesj 

develop 1;eaci:dng materials and more effective vaye 
of using 'fehemj 

gyyyAy Qyifj ^gfWg^Ap 202?S f^ZTlC viCIlStX f SCi.X j, S5 J 

^07.^ wit] 0 . sTj-b^ectHiatter specialists to re-^ppraise 
concepts and content in subject areas. 

It can be seen that those responsible for the Eugene Project 

emlsioned a school stfiff whose active initiative or, minimally, 

ac(iuicscence was a necessary condition for tlie modernization of the 

curriouluffi»»the pidioacy goal. Xntsrviews with top adm^j:iistia.iors sug- 

gcsted that they conceived of traditional b'sha^rior patterns of lotfe3> 

level edministrato;i;s, particularly of teache7?fi, and conscious and un- 

CDnscioiis resistanoos to change as perhaps tlie over-riding obstacles to 

the modernisation of the schools’ programs end practices. Moreover, 

*• ■ , 

Ibey saw the Eugeu:) Project as a means to the introduction not only of 
a given set of mofism p7?actices and prograr/is, but as a way to make open- 
mindedness, recepll^/lty to new ideas and behavioirs, and. a disposition 
to experiment the charaoterietic feature rather than the exception 
among teachers, l^his would mean, then, a built-in mechanism for con- 
tinual modemizairion of the cuiriculum and of educational practices 
as new methods aj.ul ideas were invented and discovered in the future. 

Biey also ooncei/sd of the Eugene Frojeot's emphasis on modernization 
and the academically-oriented children as fitting the manifest and 
latent desires of "the" oommunity, which was conceived pretty much as 
a collectivity a dominant educational interact, as expressed by 
the articulate Eiei£;ment of the citizens. 

# 

In Aprfll of 1961 , the schools and the ooniimnity leariied of the 

• • ^ M t m • * 

TTejeotion of th<j major proposal by the Fu^ for ibie Advancement of 
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:^uoation as a consequence of the Fund's decision at that tine not to 
make any further school iffiprovement gsBnts, at least temporarily. The 

announoement was acoompai'ded hy a statement that the Eugene K:oject 

» 
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mentioned stress on the use of the summer months was underlined by a 
decision to have some forty teachers participate in a four-week workshop 
on team teaching while others would participate in additional workshops 
during the summer of 1961. A formal decision by the school board to 
adopt the Eugene Project as the policy governing curricula and instruc- 
tional pro^am developments was promulgated. 

The Lay Advisory Committee organized its work and elaborated its 
structure in October of 1961. The school board appointed citizens to 
serve on four special committees dealing with the "educational plan," 

‘'■'f inance, " "legislation," and "public information." Besides inviting 
every formal organization in the community to appoint a member to serve 
on the Lay Advisory Committee, and inviting a number of citizens because 
of their skills and interest in educational affairs, the school officials 
also provided for a network of P«T,A. representatives—one from each 
building attendance area—to be members of that Committee* 

i 

370 shorten the story and to focus upon the events most likely to 
have come to public attention, in January of the following year— 1962— 
the press reported in headlines snd the schools reported in boldfaoe 
type in their newsletter that EUGENE PROJECT EECBIVES GRANT# 

A three-year gz^t of $3^5^000 was made on the basis of a soaled- 
down request for fewer years re-submitted in the previous November (1961)* 
The ibid Foundation funds were to be ascended primarily for teacher 
salaries during summer wo.«'shop periods and for aides to assist teachers, 



with leaser sifflis to be devoted to TV prcgramniiiig, TV teachers, educational 
""‘Tilaa, foreign language laboratoi^es, etc* The emphasis was still on 
the teachers in the program to modeiTaize the schools* ouxrioula pro- 
grams and pxaotices but the goals of the Eugene Project were formulated 
in the following terms, in the number of twelves 

l) and 2) Flexible elementary and secondary schools, in- 
cluding felxibility in scheduling, grouping, etc«, 
identification of the talents and abilities of children, 
expansion of guidance and ooiaiselirg services, team 
teaching, etc. 

5) Television instr^iction 

4) Instructional materials centers 

5) Inservioe programs for principals ("designed, to develop 
educational leadership for a continued breakthrou^ in 
education") 

6^ Developmental reading program expansion and Intensification 
7) Adult and post-hi^ school education 

6) Foreign language program expansion 

9) Advanced placement program development 

10) Enidched summer school programs 

11 ) Development of scope, sequence, and content in subject 
matter areas 

12) Adaptation of school facilities "to the unique needs of 
the project" ("appraisal of present school facilities in 
terms of the accommodations necessary to the innovations 

well as continuous research and planning in the design 
and construction of hew school facilities").. 

The several programs and purposes of the Eugene Pro;ject tended 

to be cast in various kinds of language ranging from abstruse ediwational 

jargon to relatively strai^tforward statements in non-technioal languai^a 

which, however, presupposed some awareness of educational developments 

and relatively well-developed communioations skills. In the 1962-65 

annual report on the Eugene ifooject prepared and distributed to citizens 

through P.T.A. and other channels by the sohool officials, the Eugene 

Rjojeot innovations were described in a letter by the Ford Foundation 

to the superintendent in the following terms t 

Changes in the ourrioialum, designed to develop a oon- 
tinuum of learning from grade one through the secondary 
school, —and the tecnnical-vooational sohool established 
a year ago as an Education Center for Oregon. 
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Systenatic develojEsat of ail the modem resoox'oea 
for learning, technological msouroes* 

More effective utilization of talent, both professional 
and nonprofessional, throu^ developnent of teaching teams, 
teacher aides, lay readers and other means for redeploying 
staff. 

Breaking the lockstep progression r f pupils in the 
schools by changes in school admission policies, grade 
placement practices, time requirements and instructional 
grouping practices. 

More effective use of time— extended school day, ex- 
tended school week and summer months. 

Development of flexible scheduling and school organi- 
zation practices to accommodate variable-size class groupings, 
seminar type instruction, greater individual responsibility 
for learning and progress throu^ school more nearly In accord 
with individual differences. 

Design of new school facilities and modification of 
many existing facilities to support new instructional , ' • 

arrangements and changes in methods. - 

Intensive program of in-service teacher education, both 
in academic subject matter and professional understandings, 
through organised released time activities, workshops, summer 
institutes, and regular course work in colleges and universities. 

Development of an improved program of guidance and coun- 
seling, directed to fuller use of all professional resources 
of the school for this purpose, reinforced by specialists 
where needed^ 

Between January, 1961 and Time 5? April- 1963 such {^als were 
communicated in varioi^ ways and in various phras:ings to the publio-at- 
large throu^ annual reports, pamphlets and brochures, newspaper stories, 
television programs, and meetings. As the 1962-1963 ^nual report 
indicated in regard to j.ts reception by the professional staff of the 
schools: 
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These jhxasings ranged from the relatively abstracb and relatively vague 
to the specific and concrete. Almost every one, however, required some 
knowledgf^ about educational praotioes for citizens to comprehend the 
meaning of the goals. 
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A ©valmt-^on of th® progresa made to date in the 

sohocls wonld indicate inct=oased ®cc©ptai.oe of tiiw project as 
part of the instructions! program^ At firnt ah almcst complete 
dichotomy existed in the thinking of school personnels the 
'’Project" vas one thing, the school program another. During ' 
the past year the two have been fairly well integrated in the 

uivs u o & « 

However accurate or inaccurate such a "subjective evaluation," end 
there is some reason for concluding that it was an overiy-sanguine judgw. 
ment even though (5[ualified by the wo2^ **nsr=!t," it is clear ■tiiat a very 
largo proportion cf the schooJ.s* pSdToCHHSX sharing in the fiscal, 
professional and other resources made available through the adoption 
by the board and administration of the Eugene Project and its founda- 
tion grant. During the summer of 1962 better than half of the district's 
teachers and administarators participated in one or more workshops. For 
the summer of 19^3 approximately 4I woricshr^ps ware scheduled in which 
again more than half of the teaching and administrative staff were to 
be involved. Those workshops varied in length from 3 to 40 ^ys with 
the pay to be $21.00 per day based on six hours at $3 *50 psr hour. Some 
administrators were sent to schools in other parts of the country to 
observe and li^am about varioiis educational modernization programs in 
those other places. 

Nor were the members of the school board overlooked in the provisions 
of the Eugene Project for opening up perspectives in regard to nod€>m 
educational developments and possibilities for innovations. li* October, 
1962, an eig^teen-iM^ delegation of school board, members, oitizdn 
members of the Lay Advisory Committee and prof essional . staff personnel 
traveled to Pittsburg, Pennsylvania to visit and learn about the 
Pittsburgh Coordinated Education Center. 
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It Is esctremely difricult to estiioate accurately tha proi^ass made 
in implementing various parts of the Eugene Project within the schools 
themselves during the approximately one year period immediately preced- 

ITlJCr miT* 
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during April, 1965* Some sense of the extent to which the educational 
modernization izmovations were introduced can he derived from the annual 
report of the Eugene Project for the first year of its operation, 

Ifeat report states that at the elementary school leve?i. the “cooper- 
ative planning and teaching” process has been implemented more than 
any of the other named processes, which included: flexible admission, 

non-»graded primary schools, ’’imaginative grouping” or interest group 
formation, flexible scheduling, extending the school day, early identi- 
fication of talents, abilities and interests, use of teacher aides, 
and counseling and guidance. 

The cooperative planning and teaching process, as described, is 
unlike team teaching wherein groups of students are taught by a set of 
teachers working together in the same classroom or unit. It is rather 
a stress on teachers* teaching subjects they kno« best (as in music, 
art and physical education) and on planning together— usually at the 
same grade level— how materials and resources are to be used in a par- 
ticular course. Some combining of classes Js involved, but not very 
much. This process, which by the end of the first year had proceeded 
farther than any of the other modernization processes in the Eugene 
Project, is perhaps the one least visible in itself and in its impli- 
cations for students and their parents. 

The flexible admissions program, for example, was being given sys- 
tematic attention by only two of the then twenty-five elementary schools 
in the district, Non-graded primary schools was not neoessctrily regarded 
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as an objective, but the “attitudes aiid cbncvspts'* requisite to indivi- 
dualized ijistruotion were becoming to 'be Stressed. However, only six 
schools had combined conventional grades to assess the wisdom of moving 
toward a formaiiy ungraded primary school set-up. A practice -tot had 
already been traditional for some teachers became more widespread: 
dividing classes informally by such skills as reading ability and having 
two or more groups in the s^e class proceed at different rates in the 
sa^e classroom. 

Eleven of the twenty-five elementaiy schools had organized a program 
wherein children in certain grades could volunteer to participate in an 
interest group, chosen from a eeleoted set of topics, which met one or 
more times a week within, the normal school day. 

ITnder flexible scheduling it ’jas increasingly possible for teachers 
and staff and, in some oases, parents to have bhildren moved fxom one 
teacher to another at the same grade level. This matter of matching 
teacher and pupil personalities was possibly somewhat more noticeable by 
parents than other aspects of intra-schbol flexibilities in course 
soheduling—inoludixig televised courses, which required a certain degree 
of flexibility in the scheduling of other courses. 

A very few schools had some pupils in some classes arrive earlier 
than others while the latter left later in the school day. For forty- 
fi-tre z&inutes to one hour these teachers thus had a class about half the 
size of the normal class. Two of the schools had coipiselors, two had 
full-time and one had a half-time teacher aide, and the number of re- 
soixroe teachers was increased to the point of nineteen schools having 
one full-time while the remainihg six each had one half-time* 

At the secondary school letrel, team teaching had been introduced 
to a limited extent. At the junior hig^ level, that practice was used 
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mai»ly in the social living program and in some but not all of the hi$^ 
school couTises in English, mathematics, and physical education. Teacher 
aides became more vddespread in the secondary than at the primary level 
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employed during 1962-63. Among other accom|>lishments that were not 
initiated but facilitated by the Eugene Project was the employioent of 
one or more full-time designated /unselors in each of -Oie two senior 
hi^ schools and in three of the seven junior hi^s. 

Television was increasingly stressed during the first year of the 
Eugene Project. For example, beyond the nine primary schools partici- 
pating in longitudinal, experimental study of the new mathematicsi 
(the School Mathematics Study Grc/up program) at the fourth gmde, twenty- 
three primary schools provided for sixth-graders to participate in that 
course over the state educational television channel. Programmed reading 
in English was introduced avid various other innovations were made in 
the continual revision of up-dating of curricula materials. 

The advanced placement program was ^cpanded once again from its 
earlier modest beginnings. Approximately two-himdred-forty senior hi^ 
school students were enrolled in college-level courses. Obviously this 
program was well known to some citizens and apparently approved strongly 
by most of those. However, they constituted but a small minority of 
probably well-educated parents, and the program as earlier established 
was not portrc^ed as initiated oy the Eugene Project, althou^ it re- 
flected some Ox the spirit of that projejt. 

In sunsoary, then, the Eugene Project *s aocompliuhments during 
its first year of operation were probably not as wela. known to parents 
and citizens generally as was the fact ^ that the schools had embarked on 
such a Project. Moreover, it was noced in Chapter I that relatively 
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citizens cr ev^ parents reported Imioving of the Eugene Inject 

15 

itself. In assessing -the meaning of the Eugene Project to those who 
knew something of iti^»-howogrer vaguely or specificallyw^it is lapoartent 
to rememher that we are dealing vith at least three possible frames of 
reference. 

Ihe first is that of the fonaulators and promulgators of the 
Eugene Project. 'Iheir objectives were not only multiple., but differed 
to some degree az3ong thei^selves* Hhe second is that of observers or 
analysts sooh as the researchers in this oas^. In deciding upon the •, 
meaning of ihe Eugex^e Project they can be concerned not only irith the . 
manifest purjwses of such a program as intended by those of the formu- 
lator category but also with latent, unintended consequences end with 
meanings assigned by the third categoryx citizens iaavolved primarily 
because they a;re subject to authoritative imperatives of the .Project as 
it develops. This is not to /eay either that analysts are always single 
minded in their interpretations or that the Project itself did not 
beetle something other, or more, than originally , intended as citizens 
themselves became involved in, and interpreters of, the Project. 

The best asses^ent by the analysts of the citizens’ frame of 
refexenoe io that those of the latter \dio had some conception of the 
Eugene Project tended to view it primarily as a program affecting 
teachers t their facilities, techniques ^ and quality of performance. 
Bata supporting that interpretation include responses of cltizexis to 
the questions V^hat strikes you as the best features of 'vhe Eugene 

shall didouss below the matter of citizens knowing abouta^ 
n&^ teaching techniques and such liEportant parts of the Eugene Project 
asi summer .woii^kahops-'for teachers even though they may not have knowx 
the name of that Project. 
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Project? Ulhat question was asked of everyone in the I 965 sample survey 
vho first had said that they had heard of. the Eugene Project. Over 80 
per c^t who mentioned anything in Idiat context said something about 
teachers end the Project *e icspacts or objectives on teachers as one such 

^ ^ .*■ - ■ — ^ fitT'. ^ A. *«K AM A 

j-eai»ujce. las secoao, ifiosv irequenTiy men'isronea leaxure was a^cs "expen- 



mental" approach, so identified by about 20 per cent of that sam^e, 

OMs is not to say that these citizens were simple, human beings 
without multiple, complex perceptual and conceptual structures just as 
school officials could not be thought of as siaagle-purpose in their 
Eugene Project goals. Many of the citizens who saw teaching as the most 
salient feature of Idie Eugene Project obviously also conceived of impacts 
upon teaching as having consequences for students. ®ie latter, seem to 
have been more abstract aaad general than the former in the perceptions 
and conceptions of the citizens when thinking about the Eugene Project, 
just as the relatively dominant feature of the Project in the .minds of 
both school officials and lay citizens seems to have been its innovating 
impacts on the kind and character of teaching in the Eugene pubHo schools. 

We shall have occasion later in this study to examine the question 
of the differential reaction to, and awareness of, the Eugene Project by 
men and women. S^of f ice it to say here that one can infer something of 
the self-conceived proper sex role and interest differentiation in school 
affairs as a function of acceptance or rejection of an invitation to 
citizens on the Lay Advisory Committee to serve cm four special commit- 
tees for the Eugene Project for the 1961-1952 school year. The CcxoaRittee 
on the Educational Her had sixteen women and ten meni the Committee on 
legislation had six men and ^even women; the Ccmmittee on Pizianod had 
three women and fourteen men; while the committee most likely to be in 
direct oontaot with the publlo, the Committee on Public Information, 
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had fourteen vomen and three min. With thi^ aoeouat of the llttgeae 
Fro^eetj we turn to the intimately related# hut analytically and em- 
pirically s^rahle, natural exiJerimeatal atimulus of teaching 
techniques.” 



Educational Modernigation— New leaching ?8chna.Maes t Aithoug^i the matter 
of new teaching techniques was a, if not the# central feature of the 
Eugene Project in minds of those citizens who knew something about 
it, regardless of the views of school, officials, ther\? were clearly 
nuaero’is citizens who had heard something of the introduc Hion of one 
or another relatively new teaching technique both during and., preceding 

* ** ' - K ' ' ^ 

the initiation of the Eugene Project, ihis was understandable since 
from 1959 to 1953 the local public school system had began to step up 
its introduction cf such techniques as teaching vis educational tele- 
vision and programaed learning to keep ab 2 ^east of educational innoim- 
tioas -aie nation. Barents and other citizens may have heard of 
such techniques as being used in the Shxgene schools, and others may 
have assumed that they were being used in Eugene as a result of read- 
ing about them in their newspapers and magazizmts and learning of them 
on (ocmomercial) television as increasingly dtilized in schools throu^- 

out the nation. : : , - . , 

, / 

Because citizens could consider the introduotiCn cf new t^i^ing 
techniques end practices to be the major chan^ in Eug^c’s schools 
without knowing about the Eugene Project by na^e during the period from 



5?imc 1 to Wme 3# 1959 to 1953# «uad because' Cuoh a or new emph^.sis 

could have affected citizen briebtations tewai^ thCir schools, we will 

gamine the impact of that factor separately f^?olb the specified Eugene 

* * . ♦ 

I^TOjdct ae a possible effect of * bhaatgesr -in.* eu gfohcj^l 



orientations in idiat peirf-od, . ve shall see sJnirtly, new teaching 
techniques and praotiees, were also being introlaced in the,%ringfield 
schools dtiring the same period# but with a difference, lEhere seeroed to 
be a much greater degree of public fanfare and publicity in Eugene than 
in Springfield in oonneotion. with such modernisation iimov’ationSi Ihis 
was partly due to the conscious decision to make this a major publicized 
program leading to the foundation-supported Eugene i^ojeot in the one 
city, and partly due to an apparent emphasis by ccbool officials in the 

^ r X ^ ^ ^ ^ 

other city to stress the building program and acquiring citizen support 
therefor, especially with a voter turndown of a bond issue in Springfield 
six months after Time 1 (i.e,, in October, i960). 

Setting Higdx School Boundaries—A Controversial Decision s As I963 ap- 
proached, the need arose to decide the attendance area for the city‘s 
third school, then under, construction. The facts deemed rele-^ant 
and true by all parties were as follows. The thia^ hi^ school was 
being constructed in a relatively sparsely populated area of the city 
because population forecasts when the decision to build the third high . 
school in the north had been m^e, several years earlier, had indicated 
that that northeaen area, would undergo swift growth in the future.. There 
were some feelings that another area of town to the south had gj?Dwn 
faster than the planners, had expected, but, it yias felt the yery 
fact of the hi^'-^ohooV^ being, bui^t would oonindbute by itself to ths 
northern area’s population growth deyelopm^it., 

The hi^ school 5 that crowded Ihe. . pne in the . 

oentral-^southem part .of. , to^i while the other . hig^h. school ( tq , the nsj^rthr 
west cf the xim one) had maxipm jiepned enrollment. 

How ovei-orowded .vas uhe centxal«^pu 1 ^ern high school was a les 9 oonpensuaX 
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fact. Whether atudente ^ho wotald Kava gcsie to‘ that hi^ school in the 
absence of the new hi^ sohcoX would have te be t3:ansport6d to the second 
northwestern stdxooX or to the new one ms enst^er<3d by school officials 



with the proarulsation of e plan to send children fros; a set of elemen**^ 
tary school attendance areae ranging from to ^ist in the southern 
part of the city to the new hl^ school. 

With the aamonncQBeit in the -paper of “^e tentative new attendance 
areas and the plans for blissing studcaats' to l^e new hi^\ school the coai- 
munity erupted into controversy; A vital fa^t now needs to be noted. 

Ihe sections of town in the ^southesstem part of the city included in 
the contingent to be sent to the new hi^ school ixicluded some of the 
more affluent citizens §f Bugene, the ualvarsity erea, end the country 
club* Those areas were traditionally among the strongest voting sup- 
porters of school budgfjts and bond issues in the oi:^. Included in 
the selected southwestern sections of town were areas of traditioml 



voting apatl^ or hostility to school and other money measures. TSiose 
areas contained sone of the less affluent citizens cf the con 33 ffimity» 
Eugene was a city of relatively few slum or blitted residential areas 
and relatively few mansions.' It conlalned only minute, almost inrinotice- 
able Negro g^ettoes and no foreign-speaking enslaves. As a typical 
Western city, particularly one that had gone through a population ex- 
plosion with massive iswnigration during the postwar years, it liad. massy 
new housing subdivisions, shaded streets and lacked “Ujg kinds of glaring 
contrasts between rich and poor found in so many of the older lastem 
cities. Yet thare were differences in wealth, in occupational atasicture, 
and in social status ih the cornsronity and these, became one of the bases 
of conflict between the residents in the met and sides of. town in 
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the laatter whose oMldren should be txszssported to the new 
school, relatively distant froia both areas* 



The easterners rose to do battle in a somewhat more organised 
and oertaJrJly iHors effective manner, as events were to show, than did 
the wastexners. In public meetings held by to© school officials to 
discuss the matter with citizens, in private meetings between officials 
and residents, and in neighborhood, grass**roots organisation, the 
easterners insisted that their children be omitted from the proposed 
atteu-dance area of the new high school. Westerners at first seemed to 
concentrate their fire more on the notion of transporting any students 
at all* It was soon seen that the easterners were not using the same 
defense so the westerners turned to an attack on the criteria need by 
school officials in bou^Jiary^setting decisions, 

!Ihey argued strenuously, for example, that a principle of slemen- . 
tsry school attendance areas ou^t to be followed, namely? that students 
from areas adjacent or pontiguous to a school ou^t. to go to that school • 
Although "Bis was not previously the principle for determining high 
school borindaries because Bugene had first been a city with only one 
and then two high schools, its application would have, meant that relatively 
more easterners than westerners would have been transported* Easterners 
argued that such a principle would mean that children from their section 
of town would have to be bussed eight' i&iles, more or' less, when they 
were already within walking distaru^e of the existing central^-southem 
high school* r . 

The westeriiiers quicMy found themselves alone in the fi^t against 
the sobool officials when the latter epnoimoed that the easterners were 
to be dropped from the plan to transport students. Frustration and fury 
were twin elements in some western reactions and actions from that point 



tbrou^ a period soae four isoni^ Xater, the eoho^r eX4d-tios of 
1965 ♦ nSiat point ssarlsed the beginning of a aeir.tlm© pericd and 1h@ 
of the ^mrlier foxir-y^r 5?i©e I to Time 5 toe period iii Our analytic 
scheme. • . • . 

Prior to the '£iml decision of the school board in February, 
various informal citizen ineetin^^ were hrld, particularly on the west 
side of to*?no Petitions were circulated end submitted to the school 

t 

board, one of them, for exaa^le, having o\rer 4OO signatures f:t?bm one 
elementary school area, bocal P.X.A.s wears more or less actively 
volved and people were to be found trying to influence thieir friends ©hcl 
nei^bors. ®iey urged people to contact others and to wa?ite letters to 
the newspaper and to school officials and boaa?d maobers to barfhg pressure 
to bear on the latter. 

Several stoiries were circulated, particularly among westesners, ^ 
one even making’ the front pages of the paper in a report on a school 
beard meeting duaring this pre««February decision pea?icdj to the effect 
that "there aaee people who have felt that they could not write their 
ntame on a petition, or wa?lta a letlier, or say sometiaing in a meeting 
because the wage eaamear in the family fon2?s econwDio reprisal." ^n 
attomey, noted for speaking out on oont»ovea?i3i:al aattea?s, was hired 
to wadte and argue a policy "briefs* befoa^e the school board, but to no 
avail. He had argued in favor of sending only tjhe 'edstemers aad non© 
of the westerners to the new, hi^ school on the basis" of the *^ad jaoent" 
or *^ mtiguo»s” areas prihoiplei : v 

, - ■ . U'..; o, .. ; , . , 
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Vvhile the 1^:96 westein areas that were to -h^ve their ohiidren 
bussed to tois nsw hi^ sohool aud to the one in the northwest were 
regarded as tempoiKucy’ assignments, the school hoe^Jd hoped . that tx^e 
decision would end the controversy for at least the opening of the new 
school year, ^is it did not do as westerners contimed to object. At 
public meetings to. review the school budget they brou^t up the boundary 
policy as a matter that still should be re««opened and decided differently. 
In such public meetings a certain bitterness began to be ejcpressed about 
the "easterners* control" over the school officials and board, Spw-ikers 
felt that both officials and board members were publlcally discourteous 
to them and made their feelings known. Assertions were made that the 

r 

school officials had succumbed to pressures broui^t by leading eastern 
civic leaders "behind closed doors," One past president of a western 
P.T.A. made it clear that, her children had become sceptical, of and dis- 
illusioned about democracy as they watched the school officials and board 
eaccumb to eastern inf3.uence beliind closed doors in smoke-filled rooms. 

- A letter-to-the editor published; in late February of 19^5 ar- 
ticulated such themes and made it clear that at least three letter- 
writing citizene on the west side of town felt that class structure and 
class politics had dictated the boundary decision tJoat the school of- 
ficials and boawi repeatedly pronounced as arrived at through a consid- 
eration of technical criteria, lEhelr letter said: 

this business of moving students, to Sheldon, what we 
were really up agaixist was the countajy club set who didn*t 
want their children moved. The administra^tc^ and the school , 
board say there was no pressure or infliienoe, but the fact 
remains tliat following a meeting with that group the admin- 
istrators turned completely ai?ound on theii’ policy for making 
boundary changes, and the end result was that this particular 
group of people was protected from being moved.* • ' 

Ik)st of the people in our area are day laborers with one 
oar. How is a man who works swing shift going to get his child 
to anything at Sheldon in the evening? How is a man who works 
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gsave^rd shift or one who' has to be on the ;)ob at 7*50 a,m* 
going to get Ibiis child to ”ea3?ly bird’* classes? 

One girl, hot ^ulte 16, babysits six children after 
school. The eldest child is ei^t« She biays her own clothes 
and pays other expenses. Tf she can*t get home by the time 
the mother hasi to leave for work she *11 ?vOss her job. The 
high school. a indents say that a girl from the other aide of 
town, whose perents were opposed having her moved, received 



j m_ Q A . 



ev Q»r xoj : ner sx^cueeni^a Dinmoay. 

Of all the areas tha.t were originally scheduled to be 
moved to Sheldon, including Bast Condon and Edison, Laiarel 
Hill and Glenwood. who*s going na«r? Just Glenwood, poor 
people-«-l^ke us I ^5 



Thu:is, as^ the next natural experimental event to be described 
approached, there was not only still resenianent of unknown proportions 
relative to the bo'ondary decision, but resentment that took tne form of 
cpen3,y active efforts to reverse the decisional outcome of February. 



Comments were heard to the effect that efforts would be made to pay 



back those responsible for the decision, including defeat of school 
board mejabers at the polls, getting the superintendent dismissed, and— 
if necessary— defeating the school budget in the upcoming May election 
if such a drastic move proved the only way to make the school officials 
and board less responsive to one and not another section of the community. 



Teachers* Salaries^^-Inoreases and Merit Bay s The next major event of 
possible relei^oe in affecting citissen attitudes and orientations 
toward their schools in Eugene was an issue that erupted over the prin- 
ciple of merit pay and some related matters of the proposed sohool budget. 
Throu^out tlxe budget hearings a lay member of the sohool budget commit- 
tee, a mxi who was. an accountant ai'id who had status in the downtown 
business community, hud raised a set of questions and objections to certain 
major budgetary decisions— espeoial^y those concerning teachers* payt« 

^Eugene Regdster-Guard . 15’ebruai'y , 28, ,19^5, P» lOA* 
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His questions concerned the luck of detailed infottnation as to 
what teachers were actually heinfl: paid, includin^^ info]pation about the 
approximately one- third of the teaching staff received some form 
of extra pay for services beyond their classroom teaching. This led 



him to do some information-gathering and analysis himself. He particu- 
larly questioned the need for a proposed S500 salary raise across-the- 
board in the salary scale on top of the annual increase scheduled for 
the teaching staff. His questions reached the oitizenry not only through 
the relatively restricted informal groun channels exteisding out from the 
budget committee, but also throu^ a letter the accountant ’'^ote at the 
beginning of April to some two hundred citizens, en important segment 
of the civic leadership. In that letter he invited them to attend Ihe 
open budget hearings which the school board always conducted to review 
and decide upon the recommendations of the budget committee, and he seat 
them some of his own statistical analyses. 

The day before the first budget hearing the daily paper announced 
in the lead editorial that at this yea,r*s budget hearing the accountant 
would ask some important questions, that he would offer comments on his 
own studies, and would do so ’•without attacking the budget en toto, and 



without commenting upon any part of it except on the basis of facts 

.16 



and considered judgment of the facts." That editorial urged other 
citizens to attend that hearing "in the same temperate spirit" and 
indicated that "it may be necessary to warn against a stampede of blind 
reaction to the mere size of the proposed budget." Yet the burden of 
that lead editorial was to present the 'accountant *s primary questions 
about teachers* salaries and about "merit pay"— the latter identified 
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“by the phrase proved, experienced teachers more than they get 

now”— and to communicate his feeling that the district, like most others 
in the nation, was "being vhipsawed into paying too much, too soon, to 
get and keep good teachers in what amounts to a sellers* marfcet."^*^ 



Without directly saying so, the paper seemed to agree with the 
accountant *s feeling that some form of merit pay system oug^t to be sub-> 
stituted for aorosa-the-hoard increases in the salauy scale, by comment- 
ing in a second editorial that same day (with the headline "Teachers* 

Pay") i;hat "intelligent questions can, and should, be asked about the 
size of the incresise being asked in the I965-64 budget for Eugene schools,*' 
After presenting lofoissation about the previous year's increase in teach- 
ers' salaries and reporting on median salaries for teachers at elanentary, 
junior hi^., and senior high school levels, "for 190 working days," the 
final paragraph saidt 



Mi^t it not be better in the long run for Eugene to 
offer ascendjing pay incentives for experienced teachers, 
relying upon this approach to bring real career people into 
the local school system? There would be no ultimate and 
little immediate relief of local tax burdens in this ap- 
proach, but it ai^t apply brakes where brakes now seem 
needed— and apply interest-bearing investment money where 
it truly belongs.^® 



At tk < board meeting itself, budget was approved without 
change after several major kinds of criticisms were offered by citizens. 
These included the accountant's concern with the teaohei^s' |>ay raise as 
a central element hi continually Increasing costs of the schools « At 
issue was also whether a starting salary of $ 4 «BOO as proposed, or 
14,300 which was in effect, was necessary to attract teachers to Eugene's 
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schools. Other criticisms voiced by citizens included possible "frills” 
in school buildings; increasing administrative and clerical costs (which 
was also put by members of the audi^ce as excessively hi^ salaries for 
the chief administrators); the need to limit the costs of schools and there- 
fore of taxes; and the estimated budget Increase of about 18 per cent, 
with a property tax increase of about 9 pe^r cent, in view of the 8 per 
cent projected enrollment increase. Those westerners still concerned 
over the boun.dary issue also used the consideration of the budget as an 
opuortianity to petition for a redress of their grievance. 

This, then, was the fiscal and budgetary backdrop immediately 
prior to the citizen re-interviews in April of 1963* The budget developed 
by a majority of the budget committee had not been cut back and the prin- 
ciple of merit pay had been resisted to that point in time, public dis- 
cussion and newspaper notice had alerted those perceptive or interested 
^.hat such matters as the size of the budget and level and amoimt of taxes, 
and the basis of paying teachers* salaries were at issue. in Eugene. The 
board* s position in stand: jig firm on the budget committee *s decisions was 
interpreted by a bear'd member as reported in the newspaper ac follows? 

"As I get the picture, throng the years Eugene. was b^ind 
in many respects up to about seven to ten years ago," Sikes said. 
Since then, ,the district has made a concerted effort to catch up 
and to become outstanding. 

In defending additional teacher sides, the same board member was reported 
as saying; 

"This is not deluxe service. This is the most efficient kind of 
service the board knows how to, provide, " he decl^ES,d.^^.. 
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And the etoiy*s final jaragraph read as follows: 

Citing the Eugene Project, a long-range, sysstem-wide 
improveinent program, Sikes said, "There is something happening 
in education in Eugene, This Eugene Project will do scbae thing 
that will for years affect the education of children here," 

Five Candidates for One School Board Position ; The campaign for . the one 
school hoard position to he filled hy the voters at the saaie time as they 
were to vote on the school budget (May 6, 19^5) picked up in intensity 
as our intervievfa of citizens at Time 5 proceeded. The incumbent, a. former 
teacher and then in life insu 3 :ance, was running for re-election. Another 
candidate, a retail merchant, included in his csmjaign statement and talks 
proposals for year-round use of school buildings j for the development of 
new teaching techniques (such as team teaching, ungraded pirfmary schccls, 
etc,): and for, in e^ffeot, a merit pay system with the words: "We must 

prepare to pay the Ijetter teachers in our system a larger salary tl^ those 
teachers working beside them who mi^t not be as dedicated," A third 
candidate, a former university instructor, and director of a behavioral 
science research fi:cm, included in a host of educational program su^ee- 
tions an attack on .'policy-making by the school board which, he asserted, 
"has sometimes given way to expedience and pressure groups," "thereby gain- 
ing some active westerner support over the bouj:«dary issue, A fourth 
candidate was a housewife with a distinguished record of active partici- 
pation in school affairs. She offered herself as a willing worker in 
"some thrilling developments" in educational improvement. The fifth 
candidate, also in ‘the insurance industry^; urged the voters to defeat 
the up-coming school budget. He, too, was for merit pay and agaln&t the 
proposed teachers* salary increase. He also ass^ted that the school 
buildings and various budget items were not quite worth the moneys that - 
had been and were being spent on them. Besides advooatixig a deemphasis 



of athletics he itrged that '-fimdacjentals" of education be increasxiigly 
stressed. As he put it, 

During the past t5featy«five years there has been a marked 

deterioration in, the basic skills of comnranication as well 

as in the fundamentals of mth. Personnel maasbgers, in 

industry, as well as educators at the college level, are 

21 
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The information referred to in the preceding paragraphs about the 
candidates was r’eported in a school newsletter given to all school child- 
ren as well as communicated in various other ways by these campaigners 
tb.©mselvess, 

It is well known that many voters not only awjt towards can/lidates 
on the basis of many factors that have nothing to do with the candidates 
themselves but react towards them on the basis of such things as candi- 
dates* personality rather than on the basis of policy preferences pro- 
nounced by the latter, Nor do we mean to surest here that the voters were 
aware of the afo 3 :ementioned policy orientations of the several caMidates, 
We simply intend to indicate that such orientations were conmPAJiicated by 
the fjchool board candidates at that time, whether or not the metssages 
were received by the citizens. It would seem that the ©nvironment in 
which citizens were orienting themselves towards the school was to some 

A 

extent different than it would have been if— for example— there had not 
bf 5 en a candidate running on a platform of a return to fundamentals of 
education and. the defeat of i;h© school budget. 

These, then, were major events and issues noted as having occ\irred 
in Eugene from Time 1, 1959 » 5 s April of 1965* They are ’’major” 

in th© sense that in the judgment of the analysts they amy have effected 
to some degree the orientations of citizens towards their schools over 

iiiBM II ■ H I M * i - ^ % 

^^Thes© ^ other policy statements of candidates were reported 
in the’ paper and in a school newsletter given to children bring hiiffle. 




that period. The hest way to assess the degree to irhloh the irtroduc*- 
tion of new teaching teohalqUeSj :^rticularly as this was known to the 
citizens as and throu^ the Bugene Project, mi^t hav'e affected citizen 
school orientations variables is to compare our findings in the ^-natural 

^ ---- 1 *1 It _ _ ^ w_f -L.'i •* _ ^ ^ ^ - - - 3 ^ *« ^ -ffc # 

<sA^>gx'x a i gu titsj. cwsauaxa/ ' ox wxipXi "cooTiiox coHBE’XiiXTiy" ox opz:i2lg» 

field. To do so, we must note whether any of the aforementioned .or other 
major natural experimental stimuli also sxIl ted in Springfield. We can 
then assess Ihe extent and manner in which th«^ lci:tter can. serve as a 
control comnmnity. 



Significant Stimuli in Springfield 

Educational Modernization ; The method of interviewing selected staff in 
the Springfield school systeis t^ed open-ended questi^ms asking for a 
description of the ourriculum, imovations therein and in teaching and in- 
structional practices and a set of questions about each aspect of the 
educational progcEun that was identified as a component or feature of the 
Eugene Project. Answers to both kinds of questiozie led us to the following 
general conclusion. Our assessment \<ma that by the tl js the Eugene Project 
started, and even by the end of its fianst year, at Time Springfield 
had proceeded as far, if not further, in modernizing its curriculum 
and practices and in introdu«5ing new teaching t^^ohniques as had Eugene. 
There was one potentially controversial, important aspect in which that 
was not true and one major difference in the way the two school districts 
were modernizing that were potentially significant in the mtt^ of 
natural events affeotii^ oitizen school orientations* Specifically, 
Springfield pl^ed not as great an emphasis as Eugene on employing teachers 
to attend summer workshops and semir^irs to learn of the existence and use 




of soBQ© of tho ne^jer ■fiechniqiies and practices. Nor were the educational 
modernization innovations subject to the esme laud of widespread publicity 
tc the community-at-large and tc the sacje kind of symbolization in Spring- 
field as occurred in Eugene with the •’Eugene Project, ” 

To illustrate our general conelualon., ws fo^uid that by. the end of 
1962 plans were made for four of the thirteen primary schools to have 
formally ”non-graded” classes for the first three grades. There was 
serious consideration of attending that system throui^out the six primary 
grades in those schools and introducing it on s system-wide basis for the 
first three grades. Flexible admission wherein children below the usual 
age of six were admitted if they attained certain scores on an ^agina- 
tion was vell-ad^’anced. Several hundred youngsters entered the schools 
each year under that program. There was an "enrichment" program for 
several hundred gifted children and special instruction for handicapped 
and retarded children. At the same time the Springfield schools placed 
a relatively great stress on vocation, or "practical arts" training— an 
emphasis consistent with their having become well aware over the years that 
the bulk of their graduates did not go on to college, Flexible gch^^duling 
was planned for the senior hi^ school level and for experimentation at 
the junior hig^ level, A major tuition-free su^er session was underway 
wherein about 10 per cent of all students w^t for six weeks to smke up 
for failures during the yean or for enrichment, i.e^, horizontal rather 
than vertical acceleration in the language of educational administration. 

Lay readers— primarily housewives— were being used, at the school 
level to assist teachers in grading papers end the like^ Teaoh^ aides, 
also housewives, were being used at the primary level for assisting in 
non-academic tasks. Language laboratories, the tiee of television, and 
the teaching of such languages as Russian and Chinese (boilh lan^^uages at 




the senior hi^ school level hut Bussian in one jmior hi^ also), were 
also features of Sjaringfield's eduoatio^l pro^sai. Some begimixig ex- 
perimcintation underway with isaohines, pru^^r^e^i learning, and team 
teaching, hut these were not stressed to the extent that they were in the 
Bugene Project* 

In April, 19^2, the local Springfield paper emiounoed that the 

school system would receive more than $60,000 for ;partloipatlng in the 

‘•Oregon Program,” Shis was a new Ford Foundation-supported progtsm ”of 

teacher training and curriculum improvement” for a four-year period cost- 

22 

ing the foundation about three and one-half million dollars* 

As portrayed in the Springfield paper, the Oregon Project was to 
he a statet-wide venture wherein funds would go to twenty-two school 
districts and nine tesboher training oolleges and universities. Spring- 
field was to work with the IMversity of Oregon (in Bogsne) in a program 
“designed to develop new teacher training me^ods as well as studies 
leading to currioulum Improveaents.”^^ 

As that paper^s story put it: 

Among innovations to he s'todied are flexible scheduling 
plans, team teaohing and the use of an “intern” program* 
in training of proapeotiwe olassrooo teachers*^ 

The l^agsne paper, in its front-page story, isade the same esmovneement 

hut with a modh more pronounced headline, Sugenesa^, and those Spring- 

fielders who read ihrd ^agene paper, were to read that a Ford official 

announced that: 

79 

!Ihe Snrl^^ield Kewa. April 19^2, lA, 
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The Digaificanc© of the Oregon prcgraa is that it will 
apply on an unprecedented stet©«wide level the principle 
that schools and imiversities must he partners in 
ipjprove«ent of teachers snd teaching • . » . These . 
patterns include an emphasis on general and liberal ed- 
ucation, as distinguished from suoh professional education 
courses as teaching methods $ mastery of the subject the 
teacher is to teach; emphasis on the disciplines basic to 
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internships and other direct, sustained classj;oom exper- 
ience for prospective teachers. ^5 



(Btigene's school system Ihrou^ its Eugene Project was to be coordinated 
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with the Oregon Prop^am and would serve "as a piactical demonstration 
e^.ter for t^xe school improvement changes-" envisioned In the latter.) 

Thus, while focusing upon the development of new educational tech« 



nlques and programs, the Oregon Program would concentrate also upon iu- 



suzring "that the school setting is hospitable for teachers prepared along 

.27 



new patterns." The new teaching generation would b© trained in the 
educational techniques and programs to be brou^t into, and developed 
in, the teacher training institutions of the state. To insure their then 
having tliat hospitable schoo?i setting, current teaching and administrative 
staffs ±tx Springfield and some twenty other school systems wou3,d be brou^t 
into more direct contact with such college and university re-organizations. 
Summer workshops, as in the Eugene Project, would be one of tlie primary 
channels for securing this contaot« teaching, for example, would 

receive greater emphasis in Springfield then previously since that prac- 
tice would be one stressed in the training of new teachers. Ultimately, 
if not immediately, the Oregon Program was envisaged as doing for many 
school distriots in. the state what the Eugene Project was presumably 
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doing for the latter eohool syateis^ and ae doing it in the context of 
closer, more fosml, ancl re«or^ii2ed college^school inatlti^tional rela~ 
tionsMps, 

Sprin^ield*8 participation in the Oregon Progr^ insofar as the 
citisene of that city wex*e eonoemed differed substantially from the sit- 
uation of the Httgene Rpojeot during 1 to !Dinie 3» First of all^ the 
Eugene Project started alEost t^o yesirs before Ihs Oregon f^ogram was 
formally initiated. Secondly, the Eugene Project— a© symbolized by its 
name— was the creation of that one eohool system whereas Springfield was 
but one of tw^ty^'two school systems of the state participating in the 
Oregon ^Program and one of to^ee school systems in a *«mit to work with the 
stiite university in the nei^borihg city of Eugene. lEhe Eugene Project 
was under the authority of the beard of directors of Eugene *s school 
system; the Oregon Program was to be administered by the state departanent 
of education in the state capitol, some seventy miles from Springfield« 
©lirdly, and perhaps most importantly, the Bug^s Project was much more 
publicized than Springfield’s participation in the Oregon Program, and 
for that Ioniser period of t^e prior to Time 3 * 

Per all those reasons, we consider tliat the major natural experi- 
mental variable distinguishing Eugene . from Springfield was the occurence 
in the former of a concentrated, school administration-led effort to 
modernize the schools, particularly in teaching practices and orientations 
towards experimentation and innovations, that was highly publicized to 
the citizenry in a somewhat "nationalistic"^, manner. Sprin£i;field had a 
more diffuse, less administjatively-dominant set of activities of school 
moderrization. Communications .to the citizens about those iimo^tions^ 
relied less on the maas m^ia £ihd mp^a on informal teacher to permits or 
formal P.T.A. kinds of ohahnels— and in the odntext ;^'a city which was 



cooperating with otherei in a state prograjn rather than taking the lead 
in an independent, autonomous, self-sufficient IBanr^er• ^ile neither 
school system wais without suostantially new teaching and institutional 
practices by Time 5» 1963, Eugene can he fairly treated as more or less 

consciously and. with public notice on a kind of crash-program of educa- 
tional modernization innovations.. Springfield is more or less represen- 
tative of a larger category of school systems that had embarked on the 
road to a modernized educa-tional system throik?h a puirposeful but l‘=»ss 
integrateds, less public and more traditional program of up-dating and 
chenging practices. A thii^i category of school systems in the United 
States is the type represented neither by E*agene nor Springfield that 
comes to new teaching techniques and modernization slowly through the 
inevitable process of tef^chers with newer perspectives coming in, without 

the school administration or board making or endorsing prograjmmtio ef- 

28 

forts at innovation throu^out their system. 



The Voters Reject a Bond Issue : Just prior to Time 1, in the spring of 

1959 f the voters of Springfield had approved a 1.6 million dollar bond 
issue for new school buildings. Six months later they turned down another 
building bond issue measure in the amount of one-half million dollars. 
Residents of the rural parts of the district in particular voted ”no” 
and the turn-out was extrraordinarily large: ordinarily twenty-some per 

cent of the eligible electorate voted in school elections but at that time 
approximately one-ldiird of the voters cast ballots. 



2 ( 



felt it necesdary to look at Junction City, Caks^dge, and 
Portland by means of surveys at Time 5 “^see. (Riapter 5) partly to have 
examples in the first two of that third type of system and partly to 
assess the gen^sallzaMlity of our Eugene^tSpringfleld findih^* 



The proponents of the bond issue thought . that a very heavy negative 
vote in a predoainantly rural area that had. received a lua^or portion of 
the fsxsilities from the last bond issue combined with rural reaotion to 
their county tax statements, especially as they involved increased assess*- 

n 4.1^^ ^ 4^^.^ 

lU^MUr^ WM 4.<3l(ULUf UI4 'Od ^ XC9DU.C7# 

A somewhat larger bond issue for the. same purposes passed, almost 
a year later. The i 960 defeat was generally, regarded as a f luke^, a result 
ox special circumstances and net likely to be repeated a^in ^ the near 
future so long as good public relations were, maintained with the citizenry. 

Psrior to that successful bond issue i^d about midrway ip the Time 
1 to Tine 5 period, Springfield's sohuo3. 3 uperintendent°-*-who was both a 
recognized figure in state educational oiroles and a person respected by 
substential portions of the oivio leadership~-resigned to take a super- 
intendenoy in California. He recommended that his assistant superintendent 
be considered, and the school board agreed that he was a good man for ’^he 
job. In the spring of 1961, the assistant became Springfield school 
superintendent. 



A Hew Sun 8 rintendent»»Continuitles in Policy : With the selection by the 
school board of en administrator from inside the sohool system whose per- 
spectives were known to the boax^d, oontinuities in policy were expected. 
There was no reason to believe, for example, that the new superint^odeht 
would be any less prone to work closely with the board and oivio leaders* 

' ' V • ‘ • . #V\ 

sliip in ensuring board-admitiistrative controls on suoh matters as oon- 



sidexation of teachers' salary demands in relation to competition from 

% t * . ' 

other school systems for teachers, mx «m» there aisy reason to believe 
that top administrative approval of teaching innovations initiated by 
under-staff or teachers would be any more diffloult to obtain. 
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Some sense of the existence and continuation of relatively quiet 
but innovative develoianents in teaching and curriouluni modernization 
under the new superintendent can be derived from a newspaper story of a 
curriculum report from two social studies teachers -co the Springfield 
school boards 

'*We*re ahead of the state curriculum, They*ll have to 
catch up with us," Danielson said in predicting that 
seniors will soon be able to take a semester of economics 
and a semester of sociolo^^. 

He pointed out that in his six yeara of teaching in 
District 19 Si>r:'lngfield school system) that coordina- 
tion between the three jimior high schools is much better 
now. This means when a student transfers from one school 
to another he doesn’t miss one section or get needless 
repetition of a subject. 

Danielson also said there is more emphasis on the use 
of outside literature said that students aire developing a 
very thorough knowledge of ouiTent events. 29 

Althou^ following a man who vv. j not flamboyant in his extremely 
eustive civic leadership-superintendenoy political influence roles, the new 
superintend.ent was perhaps even less of a public figure to the citizenry- 
at-large than was his predecessor. Ihe latter had been brou^t into the 
position by a bosu^i dedicated to quality curricula and teaching staff 
improvements after a period of relative concentration in the school on 
:i^sical construction, including major spcrts facilities. In a sense the 
new superintendent was regarded by some of the more influential people ir. 
school deoision-msUcing as likely to do a good job in shifting the emphasis 
slightly towards the school building program to cope with the burgeoning 
school populai:ion growth while niaintaining the min currents of iitodem 
educational pxaoticQ started by his predecessor. The d*rference in per- 
spectives and style between Eugene's and Sprizig^fleld's new superintendents 
is perhaps best illustrated by the fact that the emphasis in the former 



29 



Eugene Register-Guard. April 23, 1963, p. 13A. 



city on the academically able and on new teaching techniques tools; the form 
of the Eugene Pro-^est whereas the emphasis in. the latter city on maintain- 
ing and developing further an adequate school system di^ lead to a 
program of some national prominence* 

teachers* Saletries— >Increa8es and Merit Pay ; In both Springfield and 
Eugene the question of level and proper principles of compensation for 
teachers* salaries received :p'blio attention, but only in Eugene did it 
become a major issue* As early as Jimuary, 19 ^ 3 $ local newspaper 
in Springfield published an editorial with the caption ’*Where Will It 
End?”* Ibis referred to the editor *s view that **school teachers are on 
the way to becom.Lng the favored economic class” because the three school 
systems in the immediate metropolitan area (Eugene, Springfield and a 
third in an outlying area of Eugene) were bidding agai3Mt each other to 

attract the best of a short supply of new teachers '‘to an extent which is 

■ ' 5 l ' ' ' ■ ■ : 

becoming almost reckless 

Urging local school boards to work together instead of competitively 
bidding against each othsr^ that editorial ncted that when one board 
raised starting salaries, those of e ther systems hod. to go up along ■Uie 
line* Remarking on the action of the Springfield school bud^t committee 
in tentatively raising the st/arting salary from $4,450 to I59QCO, after 
the third local school system had tentatively gone to $4»700, the adito^al 

^ y 

• ' ' 

statedi 

School teachers deserve good salaries, and the good ones ought 
to more th a n those with avkciage or belciW^vera^' abilities, 

- •'**» 

^ "Springfield Mom'S . January 17 » 1965 i P« 6B. 

5 ^Ibid. 



but It would seem that some solution must be found for the 
problem created for taxpayers by the efforts of one school 
board to outbid another; 

Thus was the matter of a merit pay principle mentioned which, however, 
did not become a public Issue In the pre-election period in Springfield 

n 4* C*inAirw^ 

UW • ^ VI I VI ill ImM^WIIW* 

Even though Springfield's starting salary for teachers with a 

bachelor's degree was to go to $5,000 (compared to Its Increase to $4,800 

* ' • % 

In Eugene), an additional provision lessened the cost Implications. That 
provision was for teachers to stay at their beginning salary level during 
their first three years. 

The Springfield school budget Itself did not become openly contro- 
versial, as did the Eugene budget, over teachers* pay or any other matters 
In the pre-election period of the spring of 1963. The proposed total 
budget In Springfield was to Increase about 13 per cent for an estimated 
5 per cent Increase In enrollment, and the locdl tax levy was to Increase 
about 10 per cent with the ml 11 age to remain as It was or rise only about 
1 to 2 mills. (The comparable figures for Eugene vjere an estimated 8 per 
cent enrollment Increase, a budget Increase of about P per cent, a local 
tax levy Increase of about 9 per cent with a comparable millage Increase.) 
Springfield's assessed valuation ms expected to rise along with Incon^ 
from the state, thereby keeping the 1962-63 tax rate at about 65.3 mills. 
In Eugene the 1962-63 tax rate was expected to go from 67.4 mills to 
about 73.7 mills. As Indicated above, although taxes levied per pupil 

• * j ' ' 

were approximately equal In Springfield and Eugene, assessed value per 
pupil was much lower in the more Industrial v^orklng-class city of 



32lbid. 



Springfield than In the trading, white-collar conwiunity of Eugene. It 
Is Impossible to tell whether Springflelders compared their school tax 
situation with that of Eugene and. If so, v/hether they paid more attention 
to their actual mi 11 age figure, to their relative lack of affluence and 
greater financial effort, or to the stability or change in tax rates. 

In any event, the school budget controversy that developed in Eugene 
had not developed-«at least publicly in the press or in meetings of the 
budget coimiittee or school board hearings— in Springfield prior to Time 3. 

' » * t ' 

Four Candidates for One School Board Positi on: Two of the four candi- 

1 1 • i . . 

dates for the school board's one vacancy stressed the need for the schools 
to focus Upon the needs of the student who was not going on to college. 

In their published statements of reasons for seeking a board position one 
said that he wanted more vocatlona* courses which would be both interest- 
ing and useful after graduation and the other pointed to a recent closure 
of a sawmill in the dty evidenc(? that education for the placement of 
those not going on to coil lege must be of prime concern. The latter 
candidate asserted that the present school board was doing an excellent 
job. . , 

A third candidate was civic leader who had served on the school 
budget coirsnittee for three years. He, too, emphasized the progress that 
had been made during the past few years in the educational system in. 
Springfield and pledged to "continue the progressive attitude of the 
board." 

The fourth candidate took a very different position in regard to 
her evaluation of the school board. A woman who had run unsuccessfully 
for the school board thif^ previous times, that fourth candidate v;as 



noted for her sharp vocal and open criticisms of "Irresponsible" and ' 
"irresponsive" public officials in municipal as well as other units of 
local government. She publicly asked, as a candidate for the school 
board position, why "there Is such a dearth of friendliness and welcome 
extended to those who attended board meetings." She also asked why the 
budget contained so little information and why it was "presented In teitns 
which many voters do not understand." Her well-known views on the need 
for econony in government v/ere coupled with her appeal for an independent 
electorate In these terms: 

I'Jhat is so friahtening about someone criticizing school 
costs and policies (and why) anyone who expects to become a 
board member must first have the sanction of the school of- 
ficials, the board and the PTAs.^^ 

That candidate*s biography, as reported in the newspaper, mentioned 
her church membership, her membership in the Springfield League of Women 
Voters and In a local American Legion Post, and her chairmanship of the 
Association of Constitutional Government, "an organization supporting 
the conservative political philosophy," as well as her position as 
secretary of Property Cv/ners United, which opposed the Springfield urban 
renewal project. She did not, however, campaign on a platform of 
defeating the school budget as did the candidate in Eugene who was in 
a sense her flscally-conservative counterpart in the school board election 
in that city, - . 

Summary Comparison of Natural Even’s in the Experimental and 
Control Communities of Eugene and Springfield, Respectively 

The major naturally occurring events that seemed to be the most 
likely possible sources of significant impact on the school orientations 

3 ^Eugene Register Guard , 2, 1963, p. 3B. 
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and evaluations of citizens between 1959, the tim^ of the already reported 
measurements of those orientations and evaluations, and 1963, the time at 
which a second set cf nteasuremsnts was made of the same citizen respondents, 
may be summarized as follows* Both school systems vjsre subject to the 
nationally occurring events such as the post-Sputnilc attention In the 
mass media to matters of educational modernization. Although there are 
variations in the extent to which citizens iti these conwunities were 
exposed to the national network of communications and thus to informaticn 
and sentin^nts about such educational matters, we may assume that those 
conmunity variations were relatively minor. changes in citizen school 
orientations due to such factors ought then to be relatively Similar in 
boil. ^cies. Differences between the cities In the direction and degree 
of change in citizen school orientatfons theoretically cught to be a 
function of differences In locally occurring events of relevance*. 

If the school systems in the United States were for the most part 
similarly exposed to the 1959 to 1963 r.aticna] educational modernization 
currents, they may still be classified and distinguished from each other 
on the basis of other events of. theoretical relevance to differential 



changes in citizen school orientations between thosfi Time 1 and Time 3 
points. The Eugene and Springfield school systems differ from others In 
the nation In that they both engaged In the Introduction of a set of 
Innovations In teaching techniques during that period. Whether a more 
refined classification of other* school systems would have these two as 
relatively advanced or “average^ in. the scope and degree pf sycb Inno- 
vations, and whether, schools In the relatively little of no Inoovatltins 






i 



35F«ture steadies of sucb v^^rlatlcns might well. be given a, high 
priority by future Investigators of the impact of educational 
innovations upon citizens. 
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in teaching tacbnlcjues category v;ould be fewer or Urger than th.^se in 
the Eugefi«-^ringfield category is unknoim. In estimating the general- 
izability of our findings the most that we can say is that both school 
systems seemed to be sufficiently comparable on that variable to be con- 
trasted with othc^r school systems that m have had occasion to observe 
as having considerably less-developed prxigrams of such innovations v 

For purposes of future comparative studies It is relevant to note 
that both school systems had school board elections wherein there was 
a candidate representing a fundamentalist or traditionalist* conservative 
orientation. Both cities were undergoing relatively swift increases In 
student populations and both were witnessing an Increase In their assessed 



valuations. Eugene, compared to schools in the nation of similar size, 
was in the top quarter In net current expenditures; Springfield, a 
district of greater financial effort, was below the top quarter nationally 
in net current expenditures. Both had nev; school superintendents during 
this period, not as a result of the respective predecessors retiring, 
but as a consequence of both moving "up" to positions of somewhat greater 
importance or status in educational administration » 

Insofar as possible differential shifts In citizen school orienta- 
tions are conearhed, Eugene and Springfield were comparatively different 
on the following variables of theoretical relevance for explaining such 
shifts. Eugene had a program of new teaching techniques that was well- 
publicized and packaged— Syntoli zed by the name ‘’the Eugene Project.” 

That program was associated by Its fcrmulators with the foundation grant 
obtained to facilitate that "educational mddemlzatldn effdtt. The inno- 
vations centered to some extent around twin poles of adoption and adap- 
tion of new techniques and detraining and reorientation of teachers and 
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the lower administrative staff with such hecessarlly costly devices as 
paid sufuiier workshops. Around the school, system of Eugene swlrled. a 
boundary controversy Involving the school officials in charges of arbi- 
trariness and "undeinocratlc” rer.ponsiveness to major geographical sections 
of the city. Finally, a proposed laillage increase and the related matter 
of teachetrs* salaries and raises, including the matter of irerit pay^ 
gave to school politics in Eugene in the months preceding Time 3 a public 
character that appeared to be different from Sprirjgfi eld* s less openly 
controversial school politics. 

Our critical assessment that Springfield's program of educational, 
modernization was less publicized and packaged with a less distinctive 
kind of label was based primarily on a cpia^arative analysis of materials 
on that subject appearing in the school newspapers. and in the literature 
distributed by the schooU to, parents: and other citizens. Although 
that program started after the Eugene Project, and had less publicity 
in the Springfieldei^* local papers than the publicity given to the 
Eugene Project, it was possible that citizens were not as unanai^ of 
the Oregon Project as we Imagined. To test this somewhat more directly, 
wa interviewed at Time 3 a random san^le of the citizens of Portland, the 
state's largest metropolis. Portland was ont of the twenty- two school 
systems in the Oregon Project. Given the substantial amount of publicity 
devoted to the Oregon. Project in Portland, we can assume that if citizens 
there were relatively unaware of it, then the citizens of Springfield 
were most unlikely to be much more aware of it— if, indeed, they were as 
aware of it— than cl tizeps of Portland!. 

Only 6 per cent of the Poi^lantf sh%id Indicated tha^^ they* had 
heard, while .9,3 per tent said thite thte ihte net heard, bf thg tfreqen 
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Project when asked at Tims 3.36 compares to 29 per cent of the 
Eugene sample that had indicated they had hoards and 64 per cent saying 
that they had not heard, of the Eugene Project. 

Cur major concern, then, is tc test the hypothesis that a major, 
well -publi cl ?ed program of educational modernization innovations, such 
as the Eugene Project, relates to changes in citizen school orientations. 
Eugene will serve as the experimental community in this regard, and 
Springfield as the control community^ The aforementioned major differences 
in their respective school politics prior to Time 3 must be considered 
as possible confounding stirmili, and the similarity of their actual 
innovations in teaching techniques may also have been operative in the 
mlationship. The latter possibility led to our Introducing a third 
community as an even stricter control community relative to its tra- 
ditional teaching methods during the period from Time 1 to Time 3. 

The fit'St order of busijtiess is to examine the patterns of change and 
stability in citizen school orientations in Eugene and Springfield 
from Tinfef 1 to^ Time 3. 




In Citizen School OHentatlons; 



Time 1 to Time 3 



The most striking general impression derived from Table 2-4 is 
one of relatively little net change in citizen school orientations and 
evaluations in either community over the four-year period. Other 



36Thera vjere 340 respondents in the Portland sap^le., .The specific 
question asked v;as: '‘Now we would like some information oh: your 

relation: to a fs^ ^eoif To, letters that have CQii^ up . . .. . the 
Oregon Project. Which rtatement best applies to you? Response 
alternatives: Hayen.rt -heard about it; Does not matter much to me 
Interested, but haveiiH done much about it; Have talked dbout It 
with friends or i^cquaintances; Have taken an active part on one 
side or the other." 







TABLE 2-4 

i ' - ' ' • f ‘ ' 

Direction and Per Cent of Net Change In 
Citizen School Orlentatlbns: time 1 to Tline 3 



a. Rate the local public schools 

Very good 
Good 

Not very good 
Don’t know 
No answer 

b. Educational Ideology 

Progressive (approving) 

Somewhat Progressive 
Mljced ‘ 

. Someivhat Traditional 
Traditional (critical) 

No answer 

c. School Decision-maker Cynicism 

Trusting (do what they could) 
Cynlt"?! (pass the buck) 

Very cynical (Ignore me) 

Distant (don't know and no answer) 



D1 recti and % of Net Change* 

Illy I iciv 
- 2 

+ 8 +6 

- 4 

- 3 - 4 

- 0 — 

+ ' 2 ’- ■ ’ ■ ’ 

+ 3 . + 4 

- 4 +5 

- 9 ;+ 2 

+ 3 - 4 

. . - 4.. • 5 

• 1 + 1 

“ +2 
% 3 + 4 

- 2 - 8 



Conception of School Officials* Responsiveness 
To citizens 


« 4 




4 


To themselves 


+ 13 . 


+ 


8 


To Influentlals 


- 7 


+ 


4' ■ -• • 


Don’t know and no answer 


- 3 


m 


9 


Spending for Special Education 
Strongly approve 


• 5 




4 


Approve 


- 4 


• 


6 


Undecided and don't ta’r^ 


+ 4 


+ 


4 


Dlsapprovb 


+ 6 


+ 


4 


Strongly disapprove 


U 


t 


1 


Don’t know or no answer 


- 1 




1 


Increasing Taxes for Public Kindergartens 
Strongly approve 


• 5 


s 




/bprove 

Undecided and donH care 


- 6 
•i 1 




10 

2 


Disapprove 


+ 14 


+ 10 . 


Strongly disapprove 


- Z 




i 


Don't know or no answer 


- 1 


+ 


1. . 



*The Ns In each cell are Identical to those of the panel as reported In 
Table i-Z. ' 



observations that might be made about these findings at this point would 
include th^i fact that in a nuinber of cases there was a very slight de- 
crease in the proportions of "don*t know" or "no answerr," To the ex- 
tent that those responsves reflect o psychological distance from or 
ignorance about the school s^ the trend over this period of time was for 
that distance or ignorance to be lessened rather than maintained or 
increased. There was a shift in both cities in conception of school 
officials' responsiveness towards the image of official autonomy 
("themselves") s, particularly In Eugene, while there was a decrease 
in Eiigeneans' feeling that officials were responsive primarily to 
influential citizens but a slight increase in that inage in Springfield. 
Citizen ratings of their schools held firm in both cities, progresstvism 
increased very slightly^ school decision-maker trust remained constant 
while cynicism increased a very little bit as distance decreased. The 
only orientations showing a distinct negative shift were those in regard 
to citizen attitudes towards spending money and Increasing taxes for 
special education and public kindergartens. 

The questions that m shall be concerned vfith in the next chapter 
include the following. To what extent did the Eugene Project contribute 
to constancy or shifts in Eugeneans* orientations? Would, for example, 
there have been greater negative changes in citizen attitudes in Eugene 
than in Springfield, for whatever reasons, in the absence of the Eugene 
Project? Prior to the findings set forth in Table 2-4 wp would have 
predicted that the Eugene Project contributed to a relatively, greater 

inc. in positive orientations towards and evaluations of the public 

► 

schools there than occurred in Springfield between Tin© 1 to Time 3. 

Or was an alternative hypothesis correct, namely, did the Eugene Project 
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affect citizen attitudes in a countervailing, contradictory, cancelling- 
cut manner so that its net inqjact on citizen orientations was neutral 
or zero? We shall examine not only whether knowledge of, and attitudes 

f 

towards, the Eugene Project affected citizen attitudes, but whether 
knov/ledge of, and attitudes towards new teaching techniques In both 
communities affected citizen orientations. We will ask whether those 
citizens with knowledge of, and attitudes— positive or negative— 
towards new teaching techniques changed more and in different directions 
than those who were unaware of and with differerit attitudes towards 
those innovations. The findings in Table 2-4 do not preclude major Intra- 
city shifts in school orientations in both communities such that the minor 
net changes from Time 1 to Time 3 might have resulted from even major 
cancelling-out kinds of shifts on the part of different sets of citizens. 



CHAPTER III 
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As a ctjc^arativs backdrop fox the smalyaia in this chapbey, we 
^all first preseiit findings regarding the state of citizen sohopl 
orientations of non-panel sienibers, i*e., Eugene and ^ringfieXd 
citizens infcerBleHsd for the first tios in 1963;# and for tliree other 
cities in Oregon at Tine 3 to compare with those in Eugene and Spring- 
field at th^ tii&e. It is important to have some perspective as to 
idiether the situ^ions in our two research cities were atypical or 
similar to the ori.ehtations toward their schools of <citizens in 
other comunities. Some material also diall be presented c^sring 
the conversabion and concerns of citizens in the two primary research 
comnunibies at Tine 1 and iime 3* 

i3ie ana3yej.s in this chapter is centered on sn effort to 
dl:?confi^ a set cd? hypotheses or predici^ions about the inpacts of 



the Eugene Project on the siis selecbed measures of citizen school 
orlenbabions. The nature of our quasi-esparimental, ctm 5 >arative 
research requires that every consoietrbious efiorb be made to subject 
our understanding d'out tha character of the relatlonsMp Ijeiween 
educational modernization and citizen evaluations of their scshools^ 
oast in the form of expected chains of c^ses arid effects^ to the test 
of the empirioal fint^ngs. It is frequently easy to find apparently 
real but actually spurious relationships because of an un^llingness 
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to discard “commoiwsensQ’' notions of cause and effect 02 : a failure 
to adequately test them in a con^jlex, natural ueb of inberre3ated 
events. There is no alternative to building theory that is viable, 
howB'^ar^ to the method adopted herein: no matter hoif unpleasant or 
coirtraiy to our initial expectations, on2y those hypotheses that 
esc€ 4 )e disconfirmation by every legitimate test shall survive to 
become building blocks in a theory of citizen reactions to educa- 
tional i&odernlzation innovations. 

Citizen School Orientations of Neighbors and Panelidis 



In both Eugene and Springfield sets of random2y selected 
neighbors of the original respondents ti©re interviewed for the first 
time in 1963. This was done to permit analysis of and control over 
possible ^locts of multiple interviewing of the p^eH^ts and to 
haeve a more representative Tjbie 3 saaple than the panel permits, 
given the ''mortality” in the panel san^le and the ^seace in it of 
newcomers, i.e«, of citizens resident in the community lees than 
four years. In Table 3-1 the school orientations of the panelists 
and randomly selected neighbors as of T:Lme 3 are presented for both 
citxes. These fjndings indicate that the panelists and the neighbors 
were quite similar to each other in Eugene and. in Sprii^field. 

In regard to ta^s for kindergartens, the Eugene neighbor 
sample was slightly more disapproving, less uncertain, and less 
strongly approving than ware the panelists, VJe shall shortly focus 
t^on that kindergarten orientation because of the kindergarten 
decision that was at issue in Eugene dux)ing Tim 1 to 3« 
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(TTIZm smiooi, OaiEimTIQKS OP PAKEnSIS AMD NEKSBOKS AT TIM 3 







Ttoe 3 

I^ene 


Springfield 


EafcijQg of the local 
public schools 
Vesy good 


ranel Neighbors 


Panel 


Neighbors 


32f 


z(sH 


35^ 




Good 


f8 


do 


5U 


59 


Not vsiy good 


It 


3 




3 


Don’t Imoir and no ansi^er 




11 


_6 






99$ 


IDQ^ 




99^ 


School decisiouHni^or 
cynlcisa 

'^?usfeiijg (do *Hfcab they 
could) 


$9$ 




63 ^ 


m 


Qynical (pass the buck) 




IT 


18 


25 


Very ;pjical (ignore lae) 


9 


6 


9 


5 


Don^^^ knoH* and no anssser 




n 


9 


_9 




loq^ 


ido^ 


995^ 




Increasing tasms for pubHc 










kindergartens 
Strongly ^rove 


8^ 


3? 


% 


Bi 


i^>pro^ 


2U 


ad 


2!i 


25 


Undecided and don^t care 




15 


18 


19 


Disapprove 




lt3 


3? 


35 . 


Strongly ^sacppove 


13 


13 


lU 


13 


Don’t lmo¥ and no answer 


1 












ims 


100^ 


lOQ^ 



These nsighbor^panelList cos^aslsons also against the 

possibiUlty that the Time 1 to TSm 3 pattern ©f s21ghfe decreases in 

*'don*t knoKT** responses or in an in^iUty to anst’ier^ i*©*^ distance 

frm the schools, was a consequence of the panelists not including in 

their rax&s citizens who had emus to their cesamunities in that four- 

♦ 

year period. It would hare been ^aiderst^dahle if such newetrsers, 
congorising almost 25 per cent of the saisples in 1959, were lees 
knowledgesble or opinionated about their echools-»»but ^parenbS;^ that 
was not the reason for this net decrease in distance for the panelists. 

Citizen School Cbrientations in Five Cities^ Titos 3 

¥e can cc^are the Tine 3 states ^ five of the six citizen 
school orientations variables in ^3gene and Springfield idth those in 
three other Oregon cities at l^t tine* Two of the other cities are 
in the same counter as Bi^ene and Springfield. Th^ are snail tsoms, 
one a retail trading center for a rttral farming hint^land (i960 
population: pproximstely 1,600), and the other a lumbering o^mnnlty 

(i960 populations £^proximately 2,000) • Sssoples of citizens were 
drawn from their school distriets which encompassed outl^riug areas 
h&ymC each city’s Ihoit. The third sasnpla was dra»n from the 
Portland school district, which extended slightly beyond the city 
limits. The i960 population of Pomrbland, the city’s largest metro* 
politan area, i^ras 372,676. This coinpares with Eugene’s 19>^D popula- 
tion of 50,977 and Springfield’s of lS;,6l6. 

The citizens of Eugene and Springfield rated their schools as 
highly if not more H^ly than did the citizens in the other three 
cities. In a small, ^cial sample of the heaviest areas of Negro 
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residence in Portland, the Negro citizens rated the public schools 
much less highly than did the Miite citizens. Only 8 per cent of the 
Negro saa^sle rated the schools as **very good" and 23 cent of that 
san 5 >le rated thsa as "not very good" cca^jared to and ? per cent of 
the Portland ^’ihite senile, respectively. Jtist as tb^se Portland T&ite 



and Negro findings indicate that citizen r=*tings of their schools may 
vary substantially by ccssmaisity and subo^s:!Unity, and, we think, as 
a reflection of saoe real variations in bsdng produced 

the schools for citizenries or categories of citizens, the figures in 
Oa^id^ csiipafed to those the oth^ ^ties illustrate the same 
point. 



A ioa,j©r controvert" had etvpted in O^s^dge therein siost of 
the teacshers "Here pitted against the suparintendenfc on issttfire of 
school policies and adndaistrative-*tesehsr dsc5.sioa,Hnaking authority. 
Only aboist half the prs^ortion of citizens in Oakridg© csss^j^ad to 
those of B^i^ene and rated l^ir schools as "very good," 

Tdiile the proportion of Oakridgs citizens rating their schools as 
"not very good" ifss almost dottle that of Eugeneaiag and Spring- 
fielders# Ho^^ever, it is revealing that dissatisfaction with the 
schools* policies or concern over the public superintendent-teachers 
controversy led fewer than IQ^ of the citizens to gener^ize that 
their ptiblic schools were sot very good ia Oakridge* 

On school decision-m^er cynicism, Bugei^ and Springfield 
resembled Jtinctioa taity and Oakridge while being slightly more cyni- 
cs than the residexrbs of Portland (with Portland Negro citizens 
being most cjmical). The conception of school officials* responsive- 
ness was also relatively eoioparable in the five cities. So, too. 



were citizen sbtitudss tcftisrd sj^nding more monr ^ for sipeclaX eduoa^ 
tion (^^th citizens in relatively mrai Jimctlon City iiiost ^osed 
and Nap'S citizens in Portland mogt approving) c The c<si5»arativ’e 
finding on tiia kindergarten^taxes ^ientation is ^ramsSy revealing. 

Portteid was the one fsdty with pnblicly^snpported kinder- 
g^ens* The citizen saspXa there was the only one with a cle^ 
majority approving of **provlding p^He klnd^saftens otrt of school 
moniee*” The city n^ most f d^or^ls to‘ Min^s^arten# was 
Otteldgs. There per ceisfe d£! the bit^n sm^ ^^eved of’ 
“increasiiig taxes to provide ldjsSE9?garfe©nSa^ sent 

dis^proved» ^e disapprove t j spj^ove ratio in J^is 0 tion City was 
siadlar to that in lisgene Sprii^ieid# • 



• 

years# In fact, one ysar earlier the voters had aiith^d^ed 

kindsrg^tens bixfe then voted down a specific it^ in a school 

el^ion. That the sasfet^r was gtill at iss?^, at least in the sdsds 
cf Oakrii%e citizens, is sfetastsd to hy these f igar©s# 

These findings, like those for tl^ pii^lic school rating item, 
tend to confirm the validiiy of the itois wed to m&amsre citizen 
assessments of their sm school affairs. Bverrts, or natural Idetory, 
do seam to rel^e, to at laa^ emte depee, to current citizen 
^lentatlonse Tbs finding for Portland ooB^>ared to the other cities 
s\ 2 ggests specif ieaily that such events m the i^tirrlng of the coats 
of establishing an innovation such as piiblio kindpgartens can lead 
to a state of bail's where cdtizehs st^ort ^e u^ of school tas 
^^es for them evi^i though th^ might otherwise he (more) disposed 
to disapprove them* On other tasc matters, Portlanders were not 
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miu3h moro di^osed tc th^ than mrQ Eug©naans or Spring- 

fiolders ae of 2^63# 

These findings are ctmpatibls tdth altemsfcive dy^aamlc models. 
Hrst, 5-t is conceivable that piibHc kindergartexis mr® altrays 
supported more hy cltisens of Portland than in the other cosimanities 
(and such an historical differentiation snioisg citisen attittides may 
have been a f acstor ^>laining the establishment of kindergartens in 
that city rather th^ in the others)® Second, it is coRceiyabl© 
that th© citisen attitndes historically %ier© more or less s^U5il..ar in 
<aH cities but that dstablist^ntt and operation of kindergartens 
over t^sae in Portteid led to a situ^ion of greater citdgen approval 
ti^re than in ttm other cities. Ti:i@ latter model. aUxfws for either 
earlier negative oi ur^ertain, micr^^iallissed oitiz&a. attitudes 



kdndergartens viiiki Portland cdtiseas develiping increasingSy 
positive attitudes tcfsmrd ^ve? time with th^ other cities 
r^ainizjg rslativejy stable in th^ regard (although to a lass^ 
^•6^ in Osferidge). or else an iaitial favorably citisen dispoei-- 
lion in eH of the vc«u;udties with the maintenance of such favorable 



citisan attitudes in Portland as a ^hdft occurred toward the neg^ive 
in the Hties. The second alternative in the- latter model 



might have occurred because of a possible shift over time to greater 
self -consciousness and concern over tases and costs on the part of 
cltisens throughout the state with less of a shift in Portland or in 
regard to the estd)lii^@d kindergarten program there* Our own 
feeling; is that the latter model, regardless of which of the two 
alternatives it allofi?a for is correct, is the more adequate model* 



o 



In event, whether the filrat or second model is the more 
valid, the fact of plausible infcer«community differences in citizen 
orientations toward paarbicular aqjects of their schools and inter- 
ccoDiJtaaity sajuilajrfLties in other regards has several consequences for 
our study* VJe can search for possible in^}acts on and differences . 
^ong the school urientation attitudes of citizexis of different 
communities as a consequence of particular ma;j(S? events such as the 
Eugene Project without having a reason to believe that such attitudes 
are so subjective and so much a projection of personality that real 
institutional differences singly are never found. At the same tits^, 
we have reason to believe that our f indisags on Eugene and Sf>ringf ield 
are more generalizable than they might have been if citizen school 
orientatioxis were mors radically different in either or both cities 
than other cjssmunities in the state selected for making such 
con^arisons* 

In particular, we found that Eugene and ^ringfield as of 
3 were not very different from two other email towns and the 2,argest 
city of the state insofar as eitissn sdiool ostentations ^re con- 
cerned* Inferences seemed to be understandable in terms of tlie v 
specific histories ^d events in the several ctmrniimltles* On the 
basis of those citizen school orientatios© variables ws are safe in 
assessLlng the two rese^oh ctssmunitios as not atypical of a larger 
set of communities* 

Overall Sb^lity and Internal Changes 

Before testing hypotheses about dianges in citizen school 
orientations iji this ccB^arative study xxe must have stuns idea of 
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^at chazsges xoa^ h^ei t^en place i& the ^ezibatien^ of iisdiTidual 
citizens even though relatively little net changes msy have occurred 
for sets of citizens t^on together. liSthla the Hiidte of an initial 
distribution of attitudes or orientations, m agspearsice of little or 
no change may f loi7 from massive but contra^ctory changes in a 
sample.^ !Kius, everyone ^o ^jroved of kindergartens, for escaa^le, 
at one time may have' s^dtched to dis^proval while those initially 
disapproving may have switched in the tpposite ^rection««*to approval. 
Citizens may be evenly divided on kindergartens at two points to time 
but such a ccsplate switch to attitudes could have occurred to the 
interim. Such a hypothetical conplste internal change with m net 
change could not happen, of course, to tl^ estent that the saiple 
initially deviated fr®a a ^0-50 split in attitudes. 

If at one time 10 per cent of a population, approved of 
kindergartens asid 90 per cent disapproved, a coaplete chaaoge to 
everyone *s atwitudes would result at a second point in time in an 
opposite 90»10 approval to disapproval ratio idth a great deal of 
net change. A stable 90-10 disapprove to approve ratio could, haw- 
ever, occur with no change in individual attitudes to a conplste 
change on the part of the initi^ approvers and a Chang© by 1 to 
of the original dlsapprovers* This illustrates what we meant by the 
aforer^entioned quallficatitm coxicerntog the initial dist'^ "'" ution of 
attitudes limiting overall, net changes to a sanple or ^izenry at 

%or an ejccellent disoussion of **turhoVfer” see Seymour M. 
Idpset et al., ”The Psychology of Votings An, Analysis of Political 
Behavior, ”* in Handbook of Social Psychology ed* by Gardner Idndzey 
(Cambridge, Hass®? Sdison4fesl©y PitelisMng Co., 19SU), Vo*?. H, 
pp. H^O»75. 



thd Bma that such izrbomaX^ individual changss ha?s been 
occua?slng. 

To give acsia idea oT the eisbent of the loternaX changes in 
both Eugei:^ and Springfield neither of which changed very much in 
a net fashion, m shall first present some findings that combine data 
from both cities since the degree of intern^ changes proved to be 
sii!d.lar in the t^?o« 

ihere are no accepted criteria or conveatieh^ rules for 
assessing changes as "si^st^iaX,” “large,** “trivial,*^ or **®sal3.^*‘ 

It has recently been found that ^titudes of if not most, 

.Aa^riema citisens tcmxd national policy questions such as £ed^sX 
aid to education, foreign econosdc and military aid progr^, federal 
housing policies and the like, v^^y c^rn^derably for individuals in 
a manner that one would not if ^ese st^nmed from a more gen» 

ersl posture, orientation, or ideolo^ of liberalisBHconservatim 
or of a pro«anti«federai government action character e Moreover, 
citizens have been found to be quite changeable over time in such 
policy per^otives* As Philip Converse, probably the most pene- 
trating ^alyst of such “instability, ** has put it regarding a three- 
wave national panel of American citik<ens ov^ a four^^ar period: 

Faced tdth tl^ typical iteu of this kind those 

mentioned above), only about 23. people out of 20 manage 
to locate themsel^s even oh the s^e side of the coh«* 
t?*o*^rsy in successive inte 2 'rogations,~u®n 10 out of 
20 could have done so by chance alone .2. ' . • 

There is soma ^arse evidence that for seme policy matters 

there mqy be even less stability at the ommaunily level, at least 

; 

* j, f ^ ^ - * * 

Sjhiilp Converse, *'The Nature of Belief ^sterns in Mass 
Piiblics, ** Survey l^seao^bh Center, Ifedversity of Michigan, November, 

1962, p. 68, 
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under conditions of local decisional conflict .3 There is also 

suggestion that such chaxig© is related to tha ia^^ts of political 

influence rather than being sia^3y randca or chamje fluctuations. 

That dees not necessarily conflict tiith ^ modal of epeunity or 

national decisioxMaaking that has a minority of relatively sojMs- 

ticated and con^arativelf stab^ poliqy«orient@d peopls stirrots^iled 

* « 

by large nun&ers of less concerned^ less knowledgeable^ more, change^* 
able and inf luanceable ^tisens« Upr does a model cf a ct»is!»ird.ty . 
with a minority of the foimer and a ma;|orlty of the latter contra* . 
diet findings that on gii?en policy matters the climate of opinion. ‘ 
msy be either po^tii>B or x^egative rather than unc^dded or neixtral 
various points in time even though large nissbers of dthsens may. 
have been changing in cancelHng-out directions over time* 

is very little^ if any^ evidence in the literature of 
educational^ social, or political research to indicate iKhethsr such 
variables as our citizen school orientations are more or less st^le 



over t5ms in ihoerican or other c 






ities* The effort made above 



to assess idiether such orientations seemed to represent valid measure* 
2 &snts was, in the present t^mis, an effort to assess t&ether changes 
in such tulenbablons could be regarded as at all related to events in 
the esmunity or be due singly to such processes as chance fluctua- 
tions on the part of citizens, that is, to successive accidental 
selections by unconcerned people of responses to questions that would 
put them in one rather than another category of each variable. That 



%obert Agger, ‘'Panel StudbLea of Comparative Community 
Political I)6cision-maki^: D^amics of Tbrban RenoKal,''' in K. 
Dennings and H« Zeigler (eda#), JSssaye in Elector^ Bi^avlor 
(New Yorks Prentice Hall). 



o 




assaesmeafc eontimi© in tl^ chapffcert^ But in thQ absexice 

of con^arative inf omafeion, m are in a jposition of realty ng& knmdjsg 
iriiethar the f oUotrilng !Kj!I 3 1 to Tim 3 figures represent r^lative3y 
smaiii moderate, or large degrees of change or stasis in citisen 
orientations. 

The figures in the righUhand coltran of Tabic 3-2 indicate 
that if one ecsolodes those in the e^abined Bisgene-S^a^ingfield sample 
'Mho changed from hanring an orientation of some Icind at Time 1 to 
eaprassing ignorance (don't know) or an inability (or refusal) to 
ansMer at Thae 3, and Tice versa, the proportions of citizens idioss 
attitudes change more or less sabstantiaHy range fxm one*tenth to 
about one^third on these measures. Since those e^Xuded citizens are 
part of the body politic, the middle colman is probably a more rele- 
vant estimate of tlie proportions st ^changers”— using those criteria 
of change. There tse learn that about one-fifth to one half of the 
combined sanpXe changes on these various orientations from Time 1 
to Time 3* 

The left-hand column presents the findings for changes of any 
kind- not ^ust for “substantial*^ changes as in the center and right- 
hand columns. Thus, for esample, a person moving from ‘Very good” 
to “good” or vice versa, in his rating of schools 'Mould be considered 
a changer in the left-hand column but he 'Mould have to aunre f i mn the 
“very good” or “good” category to * °not very good,” or vice versa, to 
have been considered a changer in the other two columns. 

The left-hand column, reflecting the measure *that we.anall 
actually use in this ch^er for an^iy^s of factors relating to 
change, indicates that 'the proportloiiia of changers range frcm 2|1^ to 
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TABIE 3-2 



CHANGES IN CITIZEN SCHOOL ORIENTATIONS VMIABIE3 OP THE CCS^EKENED 
EDDENP AND SEON®EID SAHPISt TBffl 1 TO TIMS 3 



Entire san 5 >le; 
from ori^al 
categories 



a« Hating of the Schools 
Collided categories 3 

1) Very good and good 

2) Not very good 

3 ) Don’t know or no ajiswer 



50^ 



Entire sample t Excluding "don’t 
from collapsed toiow” and no an- 
categories swers Tiane 1 w 
!Mr)ie 3 s frtsa col- 
l^sed categories 



zxl 10 ^ 



b. Educational Ideology 

Collapsed scale categories: 

two point Intervals plus 58^ 10 30^ 

don’t know or no answer 



c* School Decision-maker C^ndcism 
CoUapsod oacbegta^es: 

1 ) !ft:u£rfeing 2) Cysical and 28^ 

very cynioal 3) Distant 



d* Conception of School Officials’ 

Responsiveness 

CoU^ed categories: 

1) To citizens 2) To influx 10 3$^ 

entl^ and to themselves'. 

3 ) Don’t know or no answer 

e. Spending for Special Education 

CoHspsed categories: af of 

two poirt intervals plus 58% 23% 17% 

don’t care^; don’t knew or 

no answer 

f . Increasing Taxes for Public 

Kindergartens ^ ' 

Coll^sed categories: two 67 % 32% 28% 

point intervals pins don’t 
care, don’t know or no answer 






S9 per cent for tha six items* That fnmid seam to be a relatively 
large amomib of change, at leaist as coe^ared idth the amounts 
suggested by the other ttm change pleasures • On. the other hand, 
almost every novament between tiTo adjacent categories becomes classi- 
fied as change in or£i&ntablons» It would seem that a number of such 
category chaiges would aref lect on3y minor, if indeed any, differences 
in outlook. Ihstruments of the Idnd used are not con^leteiy reliable 
in the senssj that they cannot be expected to produce exactly the same 
results from moment to moment, or day to day, for the smm respon- 
dents. Even when “other things are equal" a certain of change 

in re^onses can be expected not the result of change in outlook 
or evaluation, but as a consequence of the inefficiencies azid inade- 
quacies of the measurir^ instruments themselves* 

Although ¥3 c^ot say to what extent changers were actually 
changing their orientations as a consequence of significantly new 
estimates of or relationships to their schools or as 'a fttnction of 
Inadequate measures, we can proceed to a con^)arative analysis. There 
is little reason to aspect that stibgrotqis within comnunitles or pop- 
ulations of different communities win change more or less than 
others because of the inadequacy of the measuring instruments. It 
is quite possiile that poorly educated citizens sre relatively 
unaware of and distant from thtdr schools, for exan^le, may evidence 

^ i . ‘ 

a greater degree of change due to unreliability of the meaaurixig 

instruments than their more sophisticated » involved oou$>anions in a 

cotiSQunity. Hoifaver, change toward a "negative” orientation or 

evaluation on the part of the ignorant in one community but not in 
. • . 

another, or change in opposite directions, are, i^n revealed by the 
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uea ef Ideaitlcal masvarJxz iti^nsiian&s^ th®D^etioal3y a ooneequanoa 
of proceases other than isaia^^saeirb instahility or unreliability* 
AZthcu^ m ma^ be esaggerating degree of change in ord,entatlons 
by the use of the selected measui^es^ their use does pennit us to make 
some esthnates of the holding po^ of sonie factors and the jr^jacts 
of other factors in predueing . change* isdthin and between ccissiitirdtles* 



^Stability and Change in Iducstional Orientations^ Concems 5 and 
Con^rsation: Eug^^ and Springfield^ Titae 1 to !flme 3 



Changes la citizen scl^ol oriaatations in Eugene and l^>ring«> 
field between Time 1 and Tizne 3 remarkably slndlar both in estent 
axtd in kind (Table 3*3) • ^ot only are the cooiparative degrees of 

j * * 

stability or change of interest^ but even more in^ortantlyv the 

differences and siadlarities In direct:lons of change are of cisicem 

to us« The similarities in the e^rtent of changes in orientations 

on the paH of citizens of both oonmunities are matched by similarly 

ties in the degree to which changes ref lected inoreaslngTy positive^ 

negative^ or salient»distait conceptionis. • (^tdzens nisy not onTy h&^e 

# 

changed tlieir attitudes in e positive or negative direction:* but also 
they may have moved from a position of una&Tareness. or ignorance 

I 

(distance) to having a oonc^lon or evailuation of some kind and 
vice verea* Vg,th but a i&r xoinor exceptions, the various internal 
movements or changes in attitudes between Time 1 md Time 3 were 
very similar for the citizens of the two communities* 

Compared to l^ringfielders, the oitissens of were 

slightly more stable Iti their educational ideologj^'l the Spring- 

^ , A * I * 0 

fielders became relati^nelyw^lthouigh sllghtly-^more traditional In 
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TABID 3-3 



STABIiaTT AUD aCT OF CHANGE CITI2M iSCIKK)Ii CKEENTATIOBS: 
EtJGSRB AND SIKOJ®!EiD^ TB® X TO TIME 3 



a» Rating i>f the Schools 
Stable 

Increasiagly positive 
Inc?©asing3y negative 
Increasingly disfeant 
Decreasing distant 

b. Educational Xdaolo^ 

Stable 

Ihcreasinglv pr^easive 
Increasingly tvadltipnal 
Increasingly ^inioneted 
DecreasingSy opinlanated 

c. School Decision-makeff Cgmicigan 

St^le 

Increasing3y trusting 
Increasingly cynical 
Increasingly distant 
Decrea&dngly distant 

d« Conception of School Officials* 
Ees^onsivenesc 
Stable 

Increasingly tosard citisens 
Increasih^y toward Inflaentialg 
Increasingly distant 
Decreas^ly 

6c Spending for Sjaecial Education 
Sta b l e 

Bicreasingl;;’* st^brtive 
Increasingly’ opposed 
Increasing di^aht 
Decreasinily distant 

f • Increasing Taons for Fcdalip 
Klndergartene 
St^le 

Increasingly 
Ihoreasin^ opposed, 
Incraasiing3^rs^^jiiant 
Decreasdngly di^ant 



£n2gene 

(N^50) 

21 

IB 

3 

7 






f "r 



33? 

23 

36 

6 



Springfield 

(M»27l) 

S1S6 
17 
IS 
5 . 

9 

im 



h7^ 


3S^ 


23 


Sh 
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21 


9 


ID 
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11 


It 
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10 


13 


um 
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37% 
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23 




20 


22 
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12^ 

Wi 


A 


ko% 




22 




32 


32 
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13^ 



3^ 

26 

38 
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their idoological outlook. %r3iigfielderB ijor© elight3y mpjpa ot^le 
then Eugetieans in their cocoeptlons o£ the responsi.ve] 28 es of school 
officialst the latter changed r©lati^3gr. snore to a viesf of officials 
as responsive to citizens than did S^ingfield citizens. 

There was not on3y the least stability for the citizens of 
both ccnmunities on both educational innovation fiscal iteics^ but in 
the two cities the changers tended to move more in the direction of 
opposition than su|^ort on Ihese nteasures. There ‘s^s otherwise a 
general pattern of rather balanced ^ifts in both dlrecticsns with 
roughly equal prop^ions of citizens beceping aoro po^tive and more 
negative their school orientations. There was alec a general 
pcJ^tern of . increased saHency concerning, and decreased distance 
fr@n, these various. aspects of school affairs. 

We have two other s^asuraa of the salientgr of school matters 
in the minds said lives p£ oitlzeais at .Times 1 and 3 In both cities. 
The first consists of responses to a question aiding the panelists 
to indicate ''What, in your opinion, are the most hnportant prbbl^ns 
facing (Bog^e, ^oingfleld) at *^e present time?" ITie second 
consists responses to a question on what matters were 
cussed If citizens, in response to prior questions, had ipaid tMt 
they had "seriously diseased public school matters during the past 
ye^" either often or once in a tvijil© with one or more of the 
foHowingt family, friends, teachers, cM school ©ffid.als. 

The listing of community problfima p^ceivad as most important 
in both oossaunities reflects the af or^ssc^ioned gei^al increase in 

# > - v', 

saHency or awareness of aspects of the s^unlty tsm fim 1 to 
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T±m 3 (^abXe ^^k}M Th© sf^clfic changes ovBr Uxl© fom* parltj^ 



•C v% «£v 



ocsffissmlty omo^^sxs of citizens sesa tc fee bsth in 



terms of the rank order of the profeXssfi^ aestioisad a:id 

of citizens mantioning particular p?obls^, ^dth tha f oll^?^.ng 

eocceptions. 

In both cities, particularly in Bigsna, resresticnal f *^i 31 tias 
loomed less large as a center of attention for citizens « q^u©s«i 
tion itself seems to reflect the e^ent t© which v@d.oue dsel^onal 
questions or policy’ matters ware receiving public attantion in the 
jaress and in other medl«i of ccmBuaicsbitmso^ Becareatlon, parties* 
larSy the estfi&Hehment of a metropoHtaa park near the cities, 
had been given a ^eat dead, of coverage during the period prior to 
the interv 3 .e(KS at 3 U It had since receded consider^ly as a 
topic of ffi» 5 dia ctmc^pn and, a^jar^tly, of public concern. 

In Eugene vasrionsr meters of ci^ groath Tiers perccdvsid as 
coHsiunity ^oblems ^ an additional small, but numerically not 
insignificant, nusd^r of citizens as it continued to Increase in 
population size and area. In Springfield, the major changes in 
citizen concerns were in com^ection Tdth tl^e© ether matters. Ifrban 
rens 5 ? 2 l to a much lesser ^tent, public hotting had hotly 
contested public issues in 1959 , but had bect^ less overtly 



^e decreases in the proportions mentioning no problm issre 
not due to the absence of newcomers in the panels. A cen^arison of 
the responses of sauries of newcomers and thM of tlm panelists 
indicate that there is a larger number of matters identified as 
ccMounity problems by panelists than ndwcon^s, but m at^stantial 
differences in the ju?oportione naming nothing at all,* 



minor variation of th^ 
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BABEDIQS iND GBSliCEES IN cmZM CQMNm CONC£nNS~ ’ . 

HiOBIQS mmm) as tms 3NrC^'ANfi NDGSNE ANB ;^!RIN(S^Q), .TS!S 1-3 
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Hank order Percenbaga Rank order Perpe^tage 
S^effic and Streorl ^ t3 (SJaugs© / Ch^g© 
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coixbz'ovex'slaX by The deca:©ase In citizen concescna over those 

matters in that city ijas partial2y made yp by an increase in the 



saliency of tax concerns. 

The public schools^ largely but not delusively in their 
facilities and buildings aspects, did not shift very nmeh in either 
city in relation to their proadnsnee as citizen concerns. one 

peri^ective, tl» fact that they were ranked below traffic and packing 
citizen concerns in Eugene at both Time 1 and Hnie 3^ and below 
such matters as traffic and public works in Springfield at both 



points in tdns »ay be a discouraging cesmentary on citizen values. 
Frcm another per^ctlve, such discour agemenb would not be warranted. 
Ti:^ question deals not with rankiiigs of how Important various aspects 
of c enga u n i t y Hfe are to citizei^, but with perceived ctanmunlty 
problsras. And it is worth noting that education^ matters were 
regarded at bsth points in tl!ss in both cities as mors 5ir^ortaat 



community problems than i^creation, tax trends and levels, and 
economic conditions— Including industrial development and employment 
needs. 



In any event, what interests us hare is the fact that educa« 
tional problsams were perceived as more ii^ortant than some other 
sig n i f icant a£peots of eosmnunity affairs at Times 1 and 3 in Eugene 
s^nd Springfield, and th^ education's relative rar&ings among various 
pspceived j^obleiBs ^ oosmaunity life did not change gt f i over 

this four -ye^' ^)an« In both communities there was evident a small 



^ Agfs$af^ Studies of Comparative Community Political 

DeclsloiMQakingt i:^iiaini08 of Urban Benewal, " :ln EUsays in Elee-> 
toral Behavior . 




parcQXxfcage lncr©^sa in tha toi>al proportion o£ citizens viswing 
edttca't^..onfi^ Eettsre aa a salient c^^em, a 3 per cent increase in 
Eugene, and a 7 increase in Sprii^ield, (In the latter 

city that did constitute an a3aost 1(X) per cent increase by Tims 3«« 
from 8 to 35 per cent***!!! the props^ion of citiliens indicating such 
a concern "oith the schools at Tiioa 1) • 

In neither city did this xceans of lapsing citizen concerns 

♦ 

indicate that education had become the number one perceived problem 
¥ 

by 3 (as, for escample, urban renewal had been so perceived at 
Time 1 in Springfield) or that the citizens of either city had csns 



to regard the schools as a matter of no salient concern T^absoever in 
their a^nbal ms^ of djs^ortant ccmaunity problems. Just as change 
had been moderate In citizen orientations toward the schools as 
measured by the specific questions pertaining thereto, so, too, did 
this s^asure of citizen concern vdth the schools reveal a fair 
de^ee of at least overall, net st^ility from Time 1 to Time 3* 

The shifts in the frequencies with which such problems as 
recreational facilities in l^ene and urban renewal asid putbllc housing 
in Springfield mentioned as among the most i^^ortassb problems in 
the community contribute to our sense that such questions are more or 



loss v^d Indicators of the n^edeminant, most salient citizen 



concerns— <Kdiether of a spectator or participant nature <> ¥a thus 
have more confidence ip the evaluation that the public schools had 
become i^ither a burning issue nor but of ,sig^ and mind in either 
oonmunity from 1 to Tims u : 

The second set of que^icns ref er^d jto meastzres more > 



directly the 'concerns with tb^ schools of citifws that pertOok 



more cf an active, participant cliaracter than of a bystander, specta- 
tor form* i& Tiino X, the citizens of Eugex^ discussed schooX matters 
t’jithin their f azniiies, i^th friends, and X’Jith teachers more than did 

4*«S ^ J /m i_ ^ ^ ««•>' ^ m m. . 

wi \xcuus J.T5 -siras onjiy wixin scnoox 

officials thsrb i^rijigfislders discussed school affairs as much as 
did Eugeneans. 3^ !KLine 3 the situation had changed consider^3y 
primari3y due to an increase in dUrcussion in Springfield^ 0n3y -with 
school officials had ^ringfielders decreased their discussions of 
school affairs.^ 

There is a ronarkabl© net stability in the subjects of citizen 
discussion in the two cities at the two points in time, with one 
startHng exceptions a dramatic increase in the proportions of citi- 
zens in both oities discussing teaching techniques. Other exceptiox^ 



J A panel study is concerned primariHy with behari.oral ^d 
abtitudinaX, changes of the more permanent portion of the population. 
AnaSysis of In^acts of natural events cannot concern itse3f “with 
citizens on3y subject bo the post-event environment. However, a 
post-event assessment of community states of citizen behavior and 
attitudes ought to include those of newcomers in assessing political 
±i 5 >licabions. If different frtm longer-term re^dents, aewcoai^r 
behavior and attitudes may change seme of the political ia^Hcabions 
inferred from the findings on a panel. To give an over-sin 5 )le illus- 
tratiou, assuming the subjects of citizen school disc^ussion were 
known to school deci^.orwnakers, they might have reacted differently 
in Eugene if' they thought that the nswcoiuars were discussing •teaching 
techniques relatively mere than oldtimsrs, ^le oldtimere w^e dis- 
cussii^ taxes ar^l finances more than newcon^rs. ^ using netfciMers 
frtsm a wave interviews first taken in '19^3$ vj© found newcomers 
actually discussing both taxes and teaching techniques less than 
oldtimers. There was a sHghb tendency for rmiQtm&m in both Eugene 
and Springfield 'to be less participant in school aff than •were 
oldtir^rs, but otherwise there w©^ ns consistent diffc^^si^ces in the 
substance of their respective conversation concerns » That ^al<- 

3 Tsis also revealed that whatever effects the 1^9 irte^lsw have 
had in sensitizing respondents to teaching techniques^, a so-called 
panel effect which Erighfe have oaused sema of the i^arenfc m real 
increase in teaching techniques being such a central conversational 

concern by 1963, l^y were ^hlmal demp^ed b© the total increase in 
tliat j^egard. 
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include an increase in the proportions of the Eugene citizenry 
discussing the matters of boundaries and of school taxes 3 and an 
increase in the proportion of the Springfield citizenry discusfidiig 
the latter (Tsd^le 3~6). Origingiliy the ninth«»ranked subject of 
school discussion in 1959 (mentioned by less than 10 per cent of 
both panels) 5 the matter of teaching techniques moved to the top of 
the list of oonversational concerns«-»being discussed by one-quarter 
of the paneJists in each city In 1963 * 

!£husp the increased rate of discussion of school affairs by 
Springfielders with members of their famiHeSj friends^ and teachers 
was ref3ected in a relative3y greater stress on the matter of the 
costs and tax jn^licabions of ediuiation^ but that stress was in the 
context of educatitm^ innovatifHis^ i.e*, teaching tec^q^s* 
Increased conversution about new teaching techniques din fact far 
outweighed the increased conversation about taxes: for every person 
nefw3y ta31dng ^oub school finances, fow people had begun to talk 
about some aspect of teaching techniques® In Eugene there T^re 
smaller shifts on those items, but thot^'i, too, contribute to a sejise 
that at least some citizens, to seme extent, are attuned and partici- 
pate in a selective, discriminatory manner toward their schools'. The 
arrival of school boundaries into the fifth rank of conversational 
concerns in Eugene is further evidence of the sensitivity of at least 
a portion of the citizenry to their schools and i>o at least some of 
the naturally occurring events such as the boundary issue described 
in the previous chapter® Hiese findings also add to the sense of 
confidence that the citizen school orientations variables central 
concern here are neither Izherently constant nor subject only to 
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randoJii change dua i;o a constancy in citizen concerns and conversa- 
tion that rc^nains unaffected by nabura33y occurrUsg events of educaj-* 
tional insert (lather in the community or nationally) . 

^'^cause of the f indin g that the school boundary issue had 
beceme a su'b^ject not only of topical, concern in the xmispapers^ but 
of conversational concern to a segment of the citizens of Eugene, we 
looked again at the educational matters reported as among the most 
iit^orbant problsaus in the community ^ An. analysis of the specific 
items mentioned by the 1? per cent of san 5 >le reporting an euuca» 
tional matter in that conteoct (Tab'te 3«it) revealed that the boundary 
issue was not the problsra mentioned by most of those citizermt# The 
topic a? school buildings and facilities, usually in a perspective of 
a perceived need for additional cf nstruction in the light of. an 
increasing school population, was the predmninant problem mentioned. 
The matter of the school boundary issue or policies was raentionsJ by 
only a handful, of citizens as among the most is^Jortant community 
problenu 

Hnajly, it is revealing to note that although there was some 
increased attention, paid to the matter of merit pay for teachers, a 
natural stimi.'lue lescribed in the previous chapter as a aiibject of 
attention and controversy especially in Eugene *e budget-waking pro« 
cess as well as in the campaigns of school board candidates, it was & 
conversational concern for relatively few citizens* There was no 
overall increase in the eictont to which teachers* salar? Jt served as 
a subject of discn*sion in Eugene and an actual decz'ease i: . the esd>ent 
of 3.ts being a c'^nversational concern in Springfield between Times 1 
c.d 3 tTable >6). 
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The changes in th^ conteitt of citizen cosnrersafcion in thi=> two 
cities may he further appreciated frcsn an . analysis of changes that 
occurred in the kinds of teaching tachniqiusa discussed at Times 1 

^ •« •** ^ .^a. A *■ --i- • . • . 

OJU yxw j«T>ppr v,j;yK gigm>i p yij^Tig ; B01SI9 a^3CT} 

of teaching exceptional or bright cMldren increased fftm 5 to 12 
per cent of those discussixig teaching techsiqaes. Siadlaray, in . 
Springfield non-graded classes went irm. zero to 11 per cent as a 
subject mentioned specif ical3y by those dis cussing teaching tech- 
niques « General matters of the curriculum decreased in both ctmaiuhi*- 
ties from one point in time to the other as items mentioned in connec- 
tion with teaching methods end techniques,* So, too, did the quality 
of teachers* General ctmEsents ^out techniques and methods increased, 
however, from 10 and 9 per cent of the disc\2r.sants of teaching tech- 
niques at Time 1 in Eugene and Springfield, x^specti^ely, to 31 and 
2$ ner cent of those citizens in the two citj.es, res^ctive3y, by 
Time 3. 

W© may summarize s^ans of the foregoing conclusions by present- 
ing them in the form of findings that bear on a set of specified 
hypotheses, the foA-m of present ^ion to be used also in the next 
section on causes of change and stability in educational orientations, 
The l^^otheses derive basically frwn the following assus^tions 
and in the light of knowledge of the natural xi, in the two 
ctHRDiunitxes between limes 1 and 3 as reported in the preceding chapter* 
Our f^st initial assun^ion was . that the Eugene Project would have 
the effect of producing a citizenry with more f svorabliv o:^sntations 
toward, or evaluations of, their schools thai would be the case in 
Springfield, the city without such a publicized project <, Cast in the 



f ^ t)f a h^othesis o?* prsdiction, that can be stated as f oXXcfKrss 



Hn s There xjiould be more net positive change in citizen schocZ 
orientations in iJixgen© than in Spririgf ieXd from Time 1 to 
Time 3* 

Urider2ylng that expectation iras th© folloidng reasoning* Even though 
SpriJigfield did during v**© Time 1 to 3 period introduce educational 
innovations into their school systsa of the kind oabodied in the 
Eugene ft:oject, and even though Springfield became part of the Oregon 
Pro;ject— •which reseanbled in some of its aspects the ©ogene Project— 
we assumed that the comparatively well«pi^licized (via school ne^rs- 
letters, report formal meetings, a citizens* advisory committee ^ 
the mass media, etc«) foundation-suppv>rted local ctsnmunity project 
T-jould have been most likely to engage the attention, imagination, and 
popular si:pport of citizens in the one rather than the other community. 
Clearly, the findings reported in the |«fei?ious chapter do 2 ^ support 
that I^othesis (Table 2-i^, p. 79.) 

On the basis of coisparable assumptions and reasoning, we had 
originally predicted that the stability of citizen school orientations 
would be less in Eugene than in i^ringfield regardless of whether or 
not Eugeneans experienced a greater net positive change than Spring- 
fielders. Given the finding of comparable net changes in tne two 
cities, thaefe prediction could take the form of the foUoidng hypo- 
thesis s 

H 2 : The oospareble net changes in citizen school orlentatitms 
in the two communities were due to a comparatively greater 
degree of countervailing, canceling-out shifts of orienta- 
tions of Eugeneans than of Springfielders, the latter haring 
coD^parabively more st^le^ orientations than the f oaker. 

t 

The findings reported in Table 3«3 eontradlot that hypothesis. 
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A ompsiiloa concamad mis?7arena^e, igno^anca, oi* 

difltanoa^ or citisens fr<m thair schools as reflected in a failure to 
respond to th© questions about their^ schools* That hypcrbhesis tjrig- 
iual2y read! 

There ^uld be a ccsi 5 >aratively greater decrease in distance 
from their pubHc schools on tiha p;art of Ehjgeheang than on 
the part of Spriagfielders* 

In the light of the results of testing Hp supra ^ a variation, on 
BSypothesis 3 vas f omulstedJ 

The c«i5)arabXs net in ^astance from, their schools 

by citizens in the tijo coiMnities i^e* due to a ctsi^ara- 
tiveHy greater degree of coi'sntervslli^# 
sl^ts toijards increasing and decreasing distance in 
Eugene ctm^ared to a .coa^aratively greater degree of 
.stability of d^tance in Springfield. 

The second form of that hypothesis was pQ more si^ported by the data 
than the first form (Table 3-6| Table 2«4i)* 

Ihe reasoning underlying both H 2 and was that the Eugone 
Project^ If it did not invoke primari3y favorable responses from 
dtizenS} vrould be ilkely to generate opposite cross-currents of 
feelings both positive and negative. bTe also supposed that a program 
of educational innovations^ both of a curriculum and teaching tech- 
nique ctoaoter^ would tend to cause citizens to become more aware of 
ax 2 d reflect upon problems of educational affairs. Such reasoning 
also led to the following prediction coni^erning citizen community 
concerns; 

« 

Hr t EducaticnaX matters would become of more concern^ relobive 
^ tf» other ocscmanity affairs, and to relatively more citizens 
i!i Eugene than in Springfield. 



^ The bulk of the re sonaes classified as ’’distant^' were due 
to “donH know” responses ^ lie tH respondents not answering rarely 
refused to reveal their sentiments. 



Lndijjgs do svi^poxt father part of th© riypothesia (TabX© >10 



Thi centrsSlty education aa a concern as reflected in its 



ranking cisa^jared to other matters depends not on3y upon possible 
changes of school ori^tations but aS^o upon poseibla chaiages in 
concerns Tdth other aiattars. As controversi^ issues are res-tuveci 
one might e:^ct an increase in concern td.th a particular matter 
relative to other coBmiimity affairs that included such issues. This 
•was the case *id.th the increase in the rank of educational matters as 
a concern in Springfield with the subsidence of urban renewal and 
public housing as issues and projects* Bugeneans, however, i-iere 
paying relative3y more attention to matters of city gr.oTTbh Tims 3 
than to educational matters, which T^as an unexpected reversal of the 
situation at Tine 1* In Springfield, the relatively greater concern 
by citisens at Time 1 with problems of urban ^oitTth than with educa- 
tional matters was actualJy less at Tims 3« The crucial percentage 
.figures for the hypothesis, however, are those that revealed the 
greater degree of cone vdth education^ matters in Springfield 
lhan in lugena (Table 3»1;)* The percentage difference is ©xtren©3y 
sm^ bat thB inportant point is that, contrffiy to the prt^ortion 
of iRugeneans perceiving educational matt^^rs as important problems in 
the csmurdty did not Increase more than in Springfield. 

The next hypothesis was origlnaX2y: 

!Oiere would be a greater increase in di^ussion of school 

affairs in Bugene than in Springfield* . 

3he findings reported In Table 3«5 contradict th«M prediction. 

2>Unal3y, the findinigs on the content of citizen conversation 
about public school affairs et Timo X and Tima 3 (Table 3^6) did not 
support the following hypothesist • •: / 




Hrs Thera ^(jouXd be a greabeir increase in discQss5cn of teaching 
techniques in Eugene- than in Springfield* 

A related hypothesis^ based on notion that the Eugene Pro;5ect 

iTOUld tend to increase support for the schools, ims *’is foHoiJs: 

rnere xrould be a greater decrease or a lesser increase in 
the extent to \?hich school t^s “^jould be a conversational 
concern to Eugeneans than to Springfielders* 

That e:TOctation was also unconfirmed (Table 3-6) • 

/ • * 

It vrould fippear frtmi the consistently ui^i^ported tests of the 
foregoing hypotheses that the Eugene Project not made the inlets 
on citizens of that city id)ioh had been esqpected by both school 

‘ • . * j 

officials and the analysts. Instead, ^ingfielders were the ones 

who showed the greatest galas in educational conversations and con- 

0 , ^ 

cems, particularly in reference to teaching techniques, and who 
proved to be no more (or less) stable in their school orientations or 
any less f avor^^le in their evaluations than Eugeneans. In the next 
section of this chapter we are able to test even more directly l^o- 
theses dbout the possible role of the Eugene Project and the programs 
of new teaching techniques in both cities as they may have affected 
citizen school orientations. 

Of particular concern wiljl be an examination of whether those 
citizens who reported some awareness of the Eugene Project, in the one 
city and of new teaching teclmiques in both cities were different from 
citizens without such awareness. Of equal concern will be an examina- 
tion of the possibility that attitudes towards the Eugene Project and 
zzew teaching techniques were related to the discovered stability of, 
or changes in, citizen school orien^l#ations« We is|>lied sbove that 
ot 3 of our esq^aotations was that the Eugene l^ojeot would cause 
chan^^s in citizen attitudes by having a favorable impact on some 



itosa orieitbd&isns had been less ia^orabla and ar^ unfsTor^S^ intact 

on gome whose orienfcations had been f&vorablac Such a pattern, we 

thought, would hanre produced caaceSlng-out changes in orientations* 

M alternative possibility is that ths Eugene Project tended to rein- 

# * 

force the favorable, si^por5:-ive orientations of those ^eady favor- 
able and supportive with an opposite effect on the originally unfavor- 
able or non-sv^ortive# Also, it possible that the sifdlarities 
discovered in the patterns of stability and change in citizen school 
orientations in Eugene and Springfield were a consequence of some 
Eugeneans changing more in a negative direction, for whatever reasons, 
than ^ringfielders in general while those Eugeneans as^are and/or 
approving of the Eugene Project remained more stabjje or became more 
positive in a coiqoensatory manner leading to no cverall differences 
between the two citize^jries* Such possibilities and others are 
tested directly in the following section* 

•j 

Intact of the Eugene ICindergarten Election on Citizen Attitudes 

As we already indicated, attitudes toward increasing t^s to 
provide for public kindergartens changed for ths iforse in both Eugene 
and Springfield between Tin^ 1 and Tina 3 (Chapter 2, Table 24i)c 

Was the anti-kindergarten campaijpi and overwhelming kindergarten . 

* 

defeat in the school election of I960 responsible to extent for 
the incraasj.ngly negative citieen attitudes toward that item in 
Eugene? 

An earlier ptiblished report revealed that between Time 1 
Time 2 ’’there was a surprising degree of attitude stability in regard 
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to kindergartens.*’^ Specif icalHy, 

0£ the • • , peopXe tiho had eariler approved of kinder- 
gartens, ... 80 per cent yepoj^ed that thi^ had or 
would have voted for kindergartens. = Of the . . . people 
yho had not ^proved of kindergartens, 6? ^r ceirt voted 
or TTOUldlSave voted agai n^ kindergartane.^^ (Srohasis 
added©) ; ’ . 

What that analysis revealed ima that the smashing citizen rejection 
of the kinderg^en measure was due to dj^ferenti^ voter activation 
or t\ 2 m^out such that the citizens opposed to the measure cast bal- 
lots while tl^ citizens ^ favored it did not. 

What that report did not specificaXly mention was that even 
though the anti-kindergarten fxjrces were siirongly mobilized, the 
citizens < attitudes tended to shift to somsi degree and in the direc- 
tion of increased approval of ijicreasing taxes to provide public 
kindergartens. As of Time 1 equal proportions of the Tdme 1-2 panel 
were approving and disapproving of the measure with one of every six 
citizens undecided or not caring (Table 3-7 ) • ^ 2, tiw 

approving citizens had increased from 39 to $0 per cent and those 
opposed had reached only 2(3 par cent. The undecided and unconcerned 
had moved on balance into the camp of the approvers, albeit not very 
intense approvers, who failed to translate their approval into active 
voting support. 

W^e thus can dispo/e of the particular natural stimulus of the 
Eugene kindergarten election as a direct cause of the decrease In 



9 Robert E. Agger, "The Politics of Local Educations A Compar- 
ative Study of Omnmunity Decision-making, ".in Donald E. Tope (ed«) 

A Forward Look— The Preparation of School Administrators 3^7 0 (IMver- 
dii^y ^ 6reg^t iureau of Sducsaiitmal Sesearcli, VUI. 



Ibid. 



IIABIE 3-7 



ATTITUDES TOl'^^© IM3R11S32JG !ECT,S KE. HJBHC KB®SECi4ETMS 
AT TIME I (2S^9) AND TB® 2 ( 2 $ 60 ) " 



'Xijns Is Eugens Panel 

Apjjrov© 39g 

thdscided 17 

liis^^ove ‘39 

Don*t kaoKT and no jjism©3? 5 

Tots3ss % ■ Tma 

N 220 



Time 2: 

In favor 
Oppiased 

Don*t knot^' and no ansiser 

Totals: % 

M 



^0^ 

1^3 

6 

-m 

220 



citizan support for inoreasing taxes to provide public Idrdtergartens. 
Xfa burn our attention nm to the Oenbral natters of the Eugene 
Project and new teaching techniques, 

Hslafcionships Between the Eugene Project and Citizen School 

Orientations Over Tine 

As the months said weeks unfolded prior to the Tine 3 measure- 
ments of citis^n school orientations, there was increasing reason to 
suspec^ that the Eugene Project would have less than a uniwi^rsal 
appeal to the citizens, or less t^an it was origir4al3y thought to 
nave had* In meetings on the. school budget an occasional citizen 
was heard to articulate publicly his dis^provai of that project and 
of ‘'excessive, constant experimentation” with new, and not ine3q>en- 
sive teaching techniques* The can?>aign for the school board brought 
to the attention of smi^, although how many was impossible to esti- 
mate from participant observation alone, that the “three R*s" were 
conceived to be inoreasingiy endangered by “new-fangled" teaching 
methods* In short, when it was found that the impact upon Eugeneans’ 
school orientations of the Eugene Project apparently was not what we 
originally predicted, an hypothesis that it had had substantial 
negative as well as positive Ixi^acts was more seriously entertained* 

dy classifying the citizens of Eugene into categories of those 
who said that they approved, disapproved, were undecided (or did not 
Imow how they felt) about the £hgene Project, we are able to assess 
the distribution of such attitudes* The finding demonstrate*; clearly 
that the second thoughts on citizen reaorbions to the Eugene Project 
t?ere not warranted (Table 3*8) « Qlvec the minority awareness of *the 
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EUGENE Cm2M ATTITUDES TOWARD AM) AliARMSS THE EU(ME PROJECT 



Strongly Strongly Don*t Don’t No Totals 

Approve j^prove Disapprove Disapprove Undecided Care Khuvr Anst^rer % N 



6 % 



19 

Vpprova-^ 

\ / 

'h 

\ 



bis^iprove' 

\./ 



2 

/ 



^3 h 30 ^ 

Opanionless, nentral 
or conflicted 



100 250 



Opinionated 
\ /' 







100 250 



ilctiTS Spectator Does Hot Have Not Don't No lotala 

Fart KLscussed 3£&erest - Natter Heard ^ it &ow itnsner % N 



5% 



2l( 



12 



62 





99 250 



99 250 
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Bugenfl Rr?5j0ct as reported in Chapter I (the nearly identical figures 
for the panel members are reported in Table 3-8) ^ it is not surprising 
to find that less than one-third of the Eugene panel reported any 
attitude at alT totjard that Project, 

To be sure, it is conceivable that those who implied an aware- 
necs by indicating that the Eugene Project did not matter to them as 
well as those who indicated a specie r or more active concern in 
the matter were actual3y conflicted, neutral, or opinionless, tdiereas— 
although a less Hkely state of affairs— the citizens who were unaware 

of the Eugene ft’oject were the ones s:^essing opinions. At least 

/ 

such a re£\l*world, if not ideal, situation is sufficient^ ;">ossible 
to some de^p^ee to warrai± its direct examination. The fact that 
3 per cent who said that they had not heard of the Eugene Project 
were among the opinionated demonstrates that such a possibility is 
not entirely hypothetical or imaginary. However, the overall relva- 
tionship between attitudes and awareness reveals that this was a very 
minor part of the total picture (Table 3-9) . 

less than 10 per cent of those citizens reporting at least 
a spectator interest in the Eugene Rroject did not aiswer or said that 
they did not knew how th^ felt about it • Another 18 per cent were 
undecided while three-quarters had an opinion— with the bulk approving 
of the project • This contrasts dramatically id.th the 97 per cent of 
the majority of the citizens who had admitted not having Iioard about 
the matter espressing Indecision or ignorance of their attitude 
toward the Eugene Projects Such a finding attests to the validity of 
the question, at least for those expressing their unawaroness of the 
project, and to restricted ai^arenens of that project among the 
citizens* 
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TABP 3-^ 




Tm momBmojECT 



.Awareness of 
Eugene Project* - 

Eugene 


ilpprove 


Attitu/^a Toward 
Eugene Project 

Dhdecdded Ilia^prove 


Don*t Totals 
Kncrtf % N 


Not heard of it 




u$ 


1 


52 


100 


355 


Does not xnatter 


27^ 


16 


0 


27 


99 


11 


I^ifeeresdfed, but 
done nothli^ 

i 


. 6^ 


27 


3 


7 


100 


30 


Talked about it 


ee$ 


2l( 


6 


3 


101 




Taken active part 




0 


8 


0 


IQO 


13 



* Thfi» seven did not answer the Question concerning maxeneas of the 
Euisene Projecrfi were excluded f ran this table* 
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An eqtialSy ^oHaxtt feature In the present conbext is the 
finding (Table 3-8) that the appi'evers oubnumbar the disappro'»?ers of 
the Sugens ftrc;5eot by a 22sX ratio. (25 to c per cent). Such a find- 



ing ande ml n s s the aferementioned 5j5>ressionistic feeling that the 



Sugans 3^©ject was possibly assessed by relatively large proportiians 
of the citizeray negatively as well as positively, with the data 
from Table 3-9 contradictirig that expectation as expressed in the ‘ 
follmdjig hypothesis? 



Sugeneate becaaia aware of the Sugene Project^ they 
(a) foimed attitudes toward it (b) iddch attitudes were 
distributed among the citizens on the basis of approsi- 
mat .^ly a 50-^0 split between the negative and the 
positive. 



The iii^rtant second portion of the lypothesis (b) is contrad5-cted, 
^thou^ the first, relatively trivial portion (a) is ss^ported. 



The initial hypothesis concerning the relationship between 



attitude toward the 



Eugene rrojeot and chaziges in citizen school 



orientations failed when it was found that supra , was incorrect 
because there were no greater net positive changes in the Isitter 



variables in Eugene than in Springfield. Origin^y a mad or predic- 
tion, that disconfirmed hypothesis initially reads 



HpS The Eugene Project would result in more net positive 
chmge in citizeix school orientations in Eugene than 
occurred in Springfield frcm Time 1 to Time 3* 



An alternative hypothesis was then constructed which reads? 

Hio? Eugenaans ^proving the Eugeiie Project would evidence more 
net positive change in school orientations than Eugeneans 
undecided, disapjaroving, or not knm-iin/i hiiw th^ felt about 
the Eugene Project— with the former evidencing more net 
positive change and the latter more net negative 'change 
than S^ingf ielders generally. 



The findings bearing on ar© presented ±a Table 3-10. 
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MATIOWSBIP BEjK«N A?:m tmm ' WE EUCmE HOJSer 

m ^CHAraS 33J -.CimEK .SCHOOI. C2EIEmTIdliSt T3MB X ^ TIME 3 

_• . . . \ Attdt^de Tcfijard the Eugene Pi-c^sct 

Si>abi3aT^-unange in Eugene Panel Springfield 

School Qj?isntsfi/icns5 . • . . Panel 



Time 1 toij 

a, Eatirig of the Schools 


*hde- Die- 

.toprove ,^dod ap|u*0VE 
(N«63) (N«91) (N«6) 


Don*t 
} Slow 
(N«90) 


(N=27l) 


Stable 

!&6r9asing35r8 




kl% 


67^ 




52^ 


Positive 


2h 


20 


17 


20 


17 


Negative 


■ 21 • 


20 


17 


13 


19 


Distant 

Decreasingiy: 




h 


0 


2 ; . 


5 


Distant 

b. Educational Ideology 


100^ 


7 

9Sf. 


0 

102^ 


10 

95^' 


_9 


Stable 

Increasing3y: 


"3^ ' 




67^ 


lO^ 


39% 


R?og2?ega3,ve 


IS 


2U 


17 


27 


22( 


Traditional. 


22 


13 


0 


:i2 


21 


Opinionated 

Decrsasing;^ 


2 


7 


17 


17 


10 




_6 


7 


0 


-.5 


_i •■• 


Co School Decision-maker 
(Cynicism 


100^. 


103^ . 


10^ 


10 ^’, . 


100% 


^ft^le 

S^easirtglys 




63^ 


33^ ■ 


Ii2^. 


$1% 


Trusting 


■ 16 


■ 35 ’ 


0 


11 


11 


^nsicttl 


. 11 


9 


- -50 , - 


18 


lit 


Distajit 

iDecreasinglys 


6 


7 


17 

' y 


11 


6 


Distant 

• * ■ 


: . 


,7 


0 . 


Jji. 


M 


d« Conception of School 


100 ^.. 


10 ^ 


133^ 


10 ^ 


ioi% 


Officials* Responsiveness 






1 






Stable 


I^0^ 


\% 


33^ 


30^ 


W 


IhcreasingSys 






Toward citissens : . 


2 U 


20 


a * 


22 


IS 


Toward influentials' 


21 . 


22 


$0 . 


16 . 


22 


ID.etant''; 

Deoreasing3ys; / r; . 


. 8 

1 


8 


ir 

• ' V 


31 


s 


Distant 


8 


_8 


AO. 




Jsk 


4ft 


im 


100 ^ 

1 


loie 


10055 


IpC^, 
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Table 3«^lS-,4,Qosat4ii^ 



Attitude To^isrd the Bogene Ift’o^Ject 
Eitgairsa Panel 



e. Spending for i^eciaX . 
S^ucation 



Spriiigfield 
.. ; Panel 

. tJnde- .ms« (N^ 2 ?l) 

Approve cided* €^)5S?ave Incytf 
(m63y im9iX (n« 6) pw^o) 



stable •. . 




:3^ 


3.3SS ■ 


3^ 


m 


Inereaeing3ys 










S^^porti^e; 




23 - 


h 

x-r 


2X 


.13 


Opposed 


22 


36 


50 


3lj 


32 


Distant at ©itte time 


' ■ .. : 2 ’ 


p 

<M(iOOWH^ 


17 


? 


_6 




im 


XOO^ 


100^ 


XOOSS 


10!^ 


Increasijsg Tases for 
PubHy liadergaxtens 












Stable 


• w. 


3!j^, 


3^ 


.. 27iS 


33^ 


Xnereasing^i - 




' - ' 




St:pportive 


17 


21; 


17 


26 


26 


C^’Oeed - ■ ' 


Ifi 


33 


33 


■>36 ■'■ 


38 


Dis'taist at eitte tiiss 


3 


9 


17 


12 


_3 




10(^ 


10055 


ibc^ ’ 


ioa^ 


10^^ 
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Oxi zxona of the six arch&oX orient afeloss vari^Xe© di<3 Borneans 
^proved of the Eugene Project change (pcsJi tlve3y s*ad nsgsbiveH^r) 
more than Eugep/ans with other attitudes tovrard that project* She 
i&xmr evidenced more net poaltive change than others on on3y one 

spending for special education* !Rie sn;all category of Bugeneans 
dieapf^oving of the Eocene Project did change negatively more than 
others on three ltems$ the two concerning thei,r orientations toward 
thf3 decision-maikers and„ the one concerning spending for special 
edt^abion* Generally^ however ^ the overall pattern does not conform 
to the prediction in 

!Diese findings suggest, in fact, that Eugeneans approving the 
Eugene I^oject maintained rather th^ changed their orientations 
toward the schools more than others* Jllthough the differences vjere 
fcH? the most part minute, they were more stable thim tht> ta^ecided, 
and substantially more st^le than those who did net kno^’ hoi? tliey 
felt about the Eugene Project on five of the six school orientations 
variables* life shall short3y pursue this matter furivher* 

The fact that the ingjortant first part of was not si5?ported 
m^es liie second part incorrect as well* That leads us back to 
anothca: possibility mentioned abovei, name'Jy, that instead of the 
Eugene Project having a nst favorable impact bsr af fe<jting posdMv’ely 
some citizens tdio had not been as favor^le toward tlie public schools 
and aj.*fectijag negatively other citiiseras idio bj,d been favor^le toward 
the schools, tims Pr^jc^it might have had prima;d.ly a reinforcing ^affe^yt 
on citizens* Citiseias ¥usj wwe initially’ favorable OJ? s/ipportive fxf 
the schools might ha\r@ r@naii:ied so as a consequence oi' their .approval 
of the Eugene Project while citizens initially «nf avosable or less 










h^@ beejj ia /trsolx’ iiaigafci'^ oFionta" 

tiow Ijjr thsij? diBs^prc»val of the B<2gea@ Projess-b, . 

For tfeafe erstire -aX^^^eniabiva d^mlQ. t>o havo ccc^arred for a 

fiignifio^t ni^isbor sif oitd2©as ^ulld hawe bad to ba a reZa^ 

{ 

ti'^2;r Isrgs nu5?b©r disajnroidKg the Eugene Fro;|ect^ and wa now know 

t 

that sueh was not’ tbe oas© (Table 3*8) • But the first portion of 
that process could baira ocourreda najae!lgr? the E^en© Project jaagr 
have reinforced litiLtdaZSgr favorable school orientabiens of citi. 2 ens* 
For that to have happened^ the folloiifing two ^/jmbhQses would have had 
to be s\]^orted, namely? 

^31* Sugenesns of more favor^le Time 1 school orientations 
would hear about the Eugene J^oject more than Eugeneans 
of less .fsvordjie Time 1 school orientations e 

and •’ 

• ^12^ Eugenoans of more favorable Time 1 school orientations 
would approve of the Fugtne Project more than Eugenuans 
of less favorable T3 ig© 1 school orientations* 

If both of thoae predictions were to be supported, we could not rule 

out the possibility thafe the sf orsmentioned attitude reinforcement 

process had been at work, 

Sie data confirm both and ^ (Table 3«11) • There was a 
tendendy for those citizens of relatively favorable school ca^ienta- 
tions (as of Time 1) to have heard about and to have approved the 
Eugene Project more than did citizens of relatively unfavorable school 
orientations* life cajinot yet rule out the possibility, therefore, that 
the in^acts of the Eugene Project on citizen school orientations may 

have be»n somewhat more than most of our earlier findings suggested. 

* * . *♦ ‘ ' 

That po»sdl)illty is also congruent vdth the hint In the data thadfj 
eitlzers approving the Eugene Project were slightly more etsbls than 
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T^Ja 3~J1 (aciiitlana^oa} AttltisJas Eonwd ths Etgens Rjeject 



(i\» Hats ifho Xocal 
public schools 

gvuu 

Oli^r 

ba E<3ucational Ideology 
Progressive 
(approviisg) 

Other 

c> School decision- 
melcer cyiiicisw 
!Prusfci«g (do what 
they could) 

Other 



Don*t knoif Totals 
T&idecided Bisapprote He aasi^er .% N 



,7ff> 

20^ 



30^ 

11 % 



d* Conception of school 
officials* reaporsiveness 
To citiaens 3$% 

Other 2^ 

e« Spending for special 
educatifsn 

Stronigly appri^ve lih% 

Other 



f<; Increasing ta^e for 
pubHc kindergartens 
Strojagly improve 
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% k 

3 ‘ 


28 


99 


151 


3h 


-.1 ■ 


hr 

\ 


99 


99 


36 


'6 


2li 


101 


81t 


37 


1 


. Ii2- . ' • 


100 


166 


30 


- 2 


2U 


100 


51i 


38 


3 


39 


100 


196 


38 


3 


13 


101 


32 


36 
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39 


99 


■ 238 
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others in th^lr orientfiftiorie-^r jj^hich oH;ehtations 
than those of others to start tdth, 

A more detail ed breakdofm of tHa findijigs t>i T^Xe 3«10 
permits a direct test of t>/o h^^pothsses that woidd substitute for 
both and H^^q, sitpra, name^: 

^X 3 * E^ane Project I'louad result in more stability In 
positive citizen school orientations in Eugene than 
occurred in Springfield from Time 1 to Time 3 , ■ ■ 

and 

^ll;* Eugeneanfi approving the Eugene Project (a) w:tild evideme 
more sta/oil:.ty in positive school orientations thaii other 
Eugenoans (b) «jMle the latter wj;3d evidence less sta« 
feility in their positive school orientations than Spring- 
fielders generalUy. 

The reason for m^ing both predictions rather ’^aa siii|>3y the first 
predict5.bn (H 23 ) is that even should prove to be incorrect^ 
could be confirmed. The latter (H^) Is based on the possibility 
ihat such other naturally-occurring events in Eugene as the botindary 
dispute or the teachers* salaries issue might have caused some 
Eugeneans to have less stable positive school orientations than 
Sprlngfielders so that the net result might be equal stability from 
community to community :in this regard. 

Wb find that is not correct « Using the strictest measures 
of ’‘positive" citizen school orientations that we can, we find the 
degree of stability in such orientations to bs subst.ntially identic 
cal in the two cities (Table Cols, 3, it). On three of the 

measures^, Sprlngfielders ovd.eienced a very s 3 ight 3 y greater degree of 
stability; on two measures Eugeneois were very s 3 ight 2 y more stable, 
and on one they were equal in stability in their positive school 
orientations. 
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2ABIE 3-12 

liEXA!EICMIP BEirai AmTDIffiS TCME33 SHB 2^GENB HiOJECT AND 
SWnXTX IN Posiras CB'IOT school OIOTiTA*i?ICl^t TIME 1 TO TIME 3 



• Eugene Panel 



Springfield Panel 



Pofli*fci^^0 Sh^^T|^*hv 4n 

School ^enbaiio^: 
Tiice 1 to 3 

a. Rating of Schools 
Stables Very Good 
Other 


, Attiti^e Toward the Eugene Project 

\\^UfJU9 4i/ \uUjL* Jf/ \V/L1*La I4J 

strongly Other Cmiblned 

ApproTs (K=235) (!f»250) (Ho27l) 

(K=lS) 

32Si,m X9^ 

67 86 ■ 8U- 81 

im im ws^ nm 


b* Educational Ideology 
St^le: I^ogressive 
Other 


w 

60 


9^ 

91 

w 


89 

15^ 


■ 8^- 
92 

im 


c. School Deoiaiorwmaker Cynicism ‘ 
Stables Trusting 
Other 27 

10^ 


UO^ 

60 

W 


1;2S8 

SB 

W 


h7^ 

$3 

a® 


d. Conception of School 
Officials* Responsiveness 
Stable: To Citizens 
Other 


87 

w 


m 

86 

w 


l¥ 

86 


• '2^. 

78 

U^IS 


e* Spending for Special 
iE^ucatlon 

Stable: Strongly Approve 
Other 


w 

53 


5^ 

95 

im- 


TfS 

93 


9h 

10®' 


f • Increasing Taxes for 
PubHc Kindergartens 
Stable: Strongly Approve 
Other 


33SS 

67 

1)0^ 


3S 

87 

loose 


Ui^ 

86 

■s^ 


IW 

86 

K5®- 
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Yet we find that the first part (a) of appeai^'s to be 
by these data# On all but the conception of school of** 
ficials* responsiveness measure, those Eugeneans who strongly 
^proved the Eugene Project were considerably more stable over time 
in their positive school orientations than those who sin 5 )ly ^proved, 
were undecided about, and/or were unaware of that project (Table 3-lC, 
Cols* 1, 2)* Apart from those strong3y approving the project there 
was 3ittle or no difference between those who siinpily approved and 
others in the stability of their positive school orientations, 
hypothesis 34, as revised to take that into account, would reads 

®14a* Eugeneans strongly approving the Eugene Project (a) would 
evidence more stability in positive school orientations 
than otlier Bligeneans and Springfielders general3y 
(b) while those other Eugeneans would evidence a stabil- 
ity of positive school orientations equal to ^ring- 
fielders general3y. 

The second portion of the original hypothesis was 

contradicted by the data (Table 3-12, Cols. 2, 4). The absence of 
substantial community diffeiv-mces in st^ility of positive citizen 
school orientations was net due to a cance3ing out of more stability 
by strong approvers of the Eugene Project and less stability of other 
Eugeneans compared to Springfielders generally. Instead of other 
Eugeneans being less stable than Springfielders there was a striking 
similarity, IiJhy, then, in the light of the confirmation of part (a) 
of H;im, supra , did not the Eugene Project have the effect of producing 
generally more stability in positive citizen school orientations in 
Eugene than in Springfield 

The answer to that question lies in the fact that the prtpor- 
tion of Eugene citizens strongly approving the Eugene Project and 
having such relatively stable positive school orientations is so 
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sisall. Qn2y 6 per cent of the panel sstrongly «ipprove<3 that project. 
To repeat our earlier point, disapproval^ of the lUugene Projecrt T?ere 
even scarcer than appro’^arsj only 2 p^ cent strong3y disapproved, 
C(MDared to the 6 ner ceirt stt^nncrlTr m«swr>«4'ne <KV»a t)**!. .WI4.1. 

— m ■ -■ wjv*wv« wjuuaa 

proportionately so few strongly approving the Eugene Project, we find 
that they made little difference in the overall cornparisons of the 
two citizenries* Eugensans and Springfislders were, in fact, compar- 
able in the st^ility of their positive school orientations even 
though the t*Jtr citizens siarongly approving the project were much more 
stable in that regsffd than others. 

Actually, what we have done so far with is to estabU.sh 
that an ^sociation esdsted that is iaportant (for reasons that shall 
be given oelow) but we have not yet tested vdjethsr strong approve of 
th*^ Eugene ^oject caused a positive stabilily in school orientations 
through the postulated process of attitude rednforceu^t* !Sie maior 
^tematives are twofold# Either 1) such ain attitude reinforcement 
process was at work or else 2) the greater sti^illty in positi'f?e 
school orientations evidenced by Eugeneans i4io strongly approved the 
Eugene Proieot may have been due to tl:®ir already be^ag staunch 
friends of the schools more than ethers so that they were more likely 
than those others to take that attitude toward the puoiect* 

Should the latter prove to be the correct interpretation, it 
is an important finding because such friends of the schools could 
have been opposed or uncertain aibotrb the project rather than suppbr- 
ters of it for a variety of reasons. Moreover, whale only 6 per cent 
of the panel sample strbr^ly appro\^ of the project, that turns oufc 
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to be SQfToral thousand citizens in the diiatrdct m a ijhole.^ ^ the 
attitude reinfj^csinant process ma found to. be operatic that would 
reveal that not only friends of the schools with the major 
program of educational modernization innovations, but also that such 

a |a*(^am had consequei^ial side*^fects in maintaining that friend- 
ship of citizens* 

5‘ortunate3yj there is a to select the alternative that 
best fits the findings* By presenting' tte findings in terms of what 
tfee relationship was between Eugene Project attitudes and st^ility 
of positive school orientations according to. the. Time 1 orientation s 
of citizens, we can se^ whethap, in fact, strong arppova^- of that 
project did reinforce positive orientations over time or whether the 
association was fortuitous, that is, due to the earlier., more iwsi- 
tive orientations of the strong ^j^overs of 'the project* 

ihe results are mixed, but there does sssm to be an attitude 
r^nf orcsm^nt process at work on four of the six orientations (Table 
3—13> b, c, e, f / • 1/e ■ fi nd that the a|!^^ent impact of the Eugene 
ft?oject in reinforcing and producing more st^le positive orientations 
is a spurious kind of fi n di n g for the general rating of -the schoolis 
and conception of school offidaXs* re^nsiveness (Thble 3-13, a, d)* 
Its apparent inopact on those two variables was sin^Hy an assooi^ijm 
wherein the greater ppdtiy© std)illty of orientations was due to the 
initially more jpositive orientations of those who turned out to be 
the strong approvers of the Eugene, Project. (Table 3-13). mesa 
conclusions receive support from th^ finding that the citizens of 
Springf ield resembled the Eugenesuis who were other than strong ' 
approvers of the Eugene Project in the stability of those positive 
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Eugene TeneX 



Springfield PssseX 



Tiioe X to 3: 




other 




a« Rating of SchooXs 






Stable: Very Good 




93^ 


Other 


90 


SI 


ii9 


Tota3e: % 






'Wf> 


N 


10 


69 


xox 


b. Bducationfil 


StabXe: Frogressiv© 




..ss« 


3^ 


Other 


ho 


ItS 


6X 


TotaXs: % 


Wg 




w 


N 


xo 


ItO 


S7 


c« School Deei^on^nakar Qjniiciam 


• 






StabXe: Trusting 


xoo^ . 


m. 


75!« 


OthM* 


0 


si 


as 


TotaXs: % 


m 


m . 


W 




XL 


bo 


169 


d* Conception of School 




. 




Qfficdsls^ Bespcsialveness 




. 




Stales To Cltisens 


t.0S( 


ii2^ * 



Other 



TotaSlss % 



. 60. 
im 

s 



e« Spending for Special lduca:tlon 
St^tbles Strmigly ^reve 
Other 

^Totalss % 

N 

f« Inoreaaing llaxse for 
PubHc Kindergartens 
Staples Strongly ^prove 
Other 

Totals: % 



36.. 

*5W 



S8 



?9 



2^ 

Hi 



-m 



23^ 

72 



- 3 X 


li 3 


53 , 


« j 

60 i( 


ag$. 


. aai« 




76 

IRK 


78 

.. 


—A ? ' ** • 

9 


a? 


39 



^ Positive Qrimtations 1 re^. to the. oategoriee desorlhing 

the Stable Uni^ each et the six neaenrea^ e^g*^ V&y good f 
B^ing of Scdwols* ; . ; . 
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school orientations that wsre apparently affected by the project 
from Time 1 to 3. 

We may simimarize the situation by noting that so far 
escj^cas disconfirzoation^ at least in part, not on3y because it 
reflects accurate3y an €S! 5 )irical ^sociation, but also because it 
warrants being interpreted to this point as a cause and effect 
attitude reinforcement statement. However, the positive general 
rating of the schools and the conception of school officiaJs as 
respo2isive to citizens were apparently not reinforced by strbng 
approval of the Eugene Project. the latter case did that 

project seaa to prevent a greater shift smeng Eugeneans than among 
%eingf ieldsrs generally miay from a conception of school officials 
as reeponslve to citizens««posglb3y due to the boundary decisional 
process and the school budget coatroveri^o 

To summarir^e briefly, we found that the program of edvaca* 
tional moderzaization innovations knot'm as the iugerie Project was 
relatively restricted in tanas of proportions of Euge?iear*s who had 
heard of it. Those who had were predord.nsj;itiy favorable toward it, 
but it did apt result either in changing citissen orie3ibatior>i 
evaluations toi^ard their Schools or in causing a net increase in 
favorable citizen orientations. Its ia^?aot eesmed to be one of 
reinforcing jjaitial support for the schools, particularly on thB* 
part of the very ®nall sapient cf t}*# cumounity who etrisagly ^jpsoved 
this surprdJ^ly imknijfe:^oj@ct« the next chapter an additional 
test shall be made to evaluate further whether the Ii;<dt 3 d attitude 
reinforc^eht 'that seemed- bo bjM'atb- iV e'lreiir the msdl proportion 
of Eugene*© school supporters was mere «^parent than redl. tfe shall 
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sss i&o'bhsr slini2.1ar ai/ti'fcuds r6lQA?orc6nieii*b efjfec'ts of nstf liddchiiig 
techniques was due to projection or deduction from pre-existing 
attitudes towards such innovations or to induction from the intro- 
duction XocaXly of such innovations, or to a ccafcination of the two. 
Ue turn now to the natter of the possible impacts of the programs of 
educational modernization concerning nstf teaching techniques apart 
, from the nane of the project by which that program was known to school 
officials and to a minority of citizens in Eugene. 
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chapter 

IHNOVATICUS IK TEACHING TECHNIQUES AMD CITIZEN SCHOOL ORIiaSTATIONS; 

EXI'ERIHEKTAL HNDIHGS ON IMPACTS OVER Tlt^E 

The "improvei&ent: of local public eiiucatlou th}.?ough new teaching 
techniques*' was a matter of ouch gteafar awtiicenss?® for tht» cltiseena of both 
cities than was the Eugene Project* There were certainly acsae citizens 
who reported an awar^sness of this more generally described program of 
educational modernization who were not aware of it in fact* And there 
was a greater tendency for citlaeiis to offer an opinion about n<sw teaching 
te^^iques even though they had eaxHer in the interview admitted not hiaaring 
about thea than was the case fox: the Eugene Project* But the ajnaiysis of 
the content of citizen conversation iln response to open ended questions » 
questions also asked prior t® those about the Eugene f reject and new teach- 
ing techniques in the course of the interviews » confirms that there was in 
fact much greater awareness of the existence of efforts to introduce new 
teacblng techniques than there was in r^srd to the Eugene Project* In 

i 

Eugene f on@-thlrd ©f the citizens at most reported awareneas of the Eugene 
Project tdiile at l©ast two-thirds reported being aware of the improvement 
of local public a^ucstion through new tccchiui; techniques*^ In Springfield 
the comparable percentages were less than 10 per c^t having any awareness 

latter f ^ure would' be 77 psr cent of th?« pan<sl if thoise 
implied awareness S>y saying **Does ao& '«sa$:t^ imxeh to m** were classified 
as amesug the aware* 





of the project In the neighboring city compared to almost two-thirds re- 
portedly aware of new teaching techniques locally. ^ 

Aa espscted}. it was ^’easier** for some citizens to have an attitude 
toward new teaching techniques locally without having heard of the matter 
than was the case with Eugene citizens in. regard to the specific Eugene 
Project (Table 4-1). Some 37 and 45 per cent of the panelists in Eugene 
and Springfield! » respectively » idio reportedly had not heard of the local 
taacblng techniques innovations expressed an opinion about the& when asked. 
That indicates that to some esstent citizen, attitudes toward educational 







are py xi&rorm3r2iQn enci ccnceprxOBS app^t 



extra-local events » V7hi-^ information and conceptions led in this case to 
positive predispositions toward the local innovations.^ In neither city 
were either the unaware and opinionless (or neutral or conflicted) or the 
unaware but opinionated more than a minority of the entire citizenries. 

We ^1^11 return to the matter of awareness of new teaching techniques 
shortly. 

The very first test of the coviuterpart of td»at proved to be a key 
hypothesis for the Eugene Project suggested an expansion of that hypothesis 
to pre'jride for an apparent occurrence of m effect of attitudes toward 
new teaching techniques that was not present for Eugene Project attitudes. 
The hypothesis in its expanded and slightly reworded form is as follows. 



— irwwoaM*— ^wii wan * w»m 

' ' ’ 

^The latter figure v^ouid be 71 per cent if those who implied some 
awareness by sayi&s ^'2)oea not matter ihueh to me" were classified as among 
Uie aware. 



\his worjld B^m to have been very much the case with citizens of 
the state in'regi^rd to "coDSQmlty mental health clinics," another kind of 
local innovhtiosi/. See ^j^port Oregon Cttisihn ,Sentimmts aa of October, 
1963: Toward tht Concept of a ^Community tiental Health Clinic^" by Robert 
Se Agger, Hantel Health PM^ion, Oregon State Board of Control, Salem, 
Oregon. 
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TABI^ 4*1 

REUTMiralP BET^M AWAHOTSS OF AITO ATTITUDES imm) 

IWj! T5AOTI??G TEOTIQUES ^ 



of Me? Attitudes Toward Teaching Techniques 



7<eclinique&” 



iugene 


Approve 


Kot heard of it 


33E 


tiocQ not matter 


29% 


Interested » but done nothing 


6C% 


Talked about it 


64% 


Tak@n active part 


85% 


Sorinsfield 


Not heard of it 


34% 


Does not matter 


50% 


Interested, but done noth^hig 


70% 


Talked about it 


9 iiQ 


Taken active part 


94% 



Don't TctaXei 



Undecided 


Disapprove 


iCnoTir 


% 


N 


45 


4 


17 


100 


52 


50 . 


17 


4 


100 


24 


26 


, 9 


5 


100 


88 


28 


8 




100 


61 


'■T’ 


5 


5 


100 


20 



46 


11 


9 


100 


76 


27 


23 


'Vmm 


100 


22 


17 


11 


3 


100 


76 


12 


9 


mm 


98 


78 


6 




fsvm 


100 


17 



^^There T?ere five reai^^denta in Eugene and two in Spring i'ield xfho were 
excluded froa these tables because they did not 



>/lth th -2 words and **non-ftm8** used to designate citizens of rela- 

tJvely positive or of relatively negative (or less positive) orientations 
tOf,«^erd the school 3 » respectively, as measured by their responses on the 
s^Jt citizen school orientations variables used in the previous tests of 
hypotheses: 

”l5* Fa?^ of the schools in Eugene and in Springfield 

who approved of new teaching techniques would remain 
fans to a greater extent than would fans x^;ho did cot 
approve of such innovations, while (b) in both cities 
non-fans t^ho approved of new teaching techniques would 
become fans to a greater extent than would non-fans 
who did not approve such innovations. 

Mo effort was made to make a prediction about possible differences In such 

patterns in the two cities. 

The results as set out in Tables 4-2 and 4-3 constitute a clear 
indication of support for both parts (a) and (b) of In both Eugene 

and Springfield, attitudes tcx^rard nei7 teaching techniques did relate to 
citizen school orientations in such a manner as to reveal both reinforce- 
ment and improvement effects. For those citizens who were fans of the 
schools at Time 1, there were consistent, linear relationships between 
hew teaching techniques attitudes and the extent to which they remained 
fans by Time 3, For those non^fans at Time 1 there were somewhat less 
consistently linear, but mostly positive relationships between teach- 
ing techniques attitudes and the extent to xdiich non-fans fans by 

Time 3, 

It would seem, then, that the introduction of teaching tech- 
niques whether in the form of the publicized Eugene Project or in a more 
conventional manner as in Springfield does play a tc3»i in both the main- 
tenance and improvement of citizen support for their schools as indicated 
by these citizen orientations measures# We shall examine that most impor- 
tant finding In more detail in the next section, at which time we shall 
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RELATIONSHIP OF ATTITUDES TCT^ARD NEW TEACHING TECtltriQUES TO 
CITIZEN SGKK)L ORIENTATIONS AT TIME 3 BY POSITIVE TIME 1 ORIENTATIONS 

IN EOGBtlS AND SPRINGFIELD 



Positive Rating: Time I Eugene 

NTT* Attitude: Time 3 



School Orientations 
Ratijsg at Time 3 



*irET stands for New Teaching Techniques, 



Totals 





Positive 


Other 


% 


N 


a* Rating of Schools 


Strongly approve NTT 


80% 


20 


100 


20 


Approve NTT 


50% 


50 


100 


30 


Other 


28% 


72 


100 


20 


b. Educational Ideology 


Strongly approve NTT 


71% 


29 


100 


17 


Approve NTT 


52% 


48 


100 


23 


Other 


40% 


60 


100 


10 


Cv School Declsi(»i"<]iaker Cynicism 


Strongly approve TOT 


83% 


17 


100 


18 


Approve NTT 


79% 


21 


lOp 


70 


Other 


54% 


56 


100 


63 


d« Conception of School Officials* 
Responsiveness 


Strongly approve NTT 


36% 


64 


100 


11 


Approve NTT 


55% 


45 


100 


42 


Other 


26% 


74 


100 


31 


e* Spending for Special Education 


Strongly approve NTT 


59% 


41 


100 


17 


Approve ?ITT 


29% 


71 


100 


21 


Other 


13% 


87 


100 


16 


f» Iseteaslttg Tascs for Public 
ICindergartens 


Strongly approve lOT 


45% 


55 


100 


9 


Approve NTT 


34% 


66 


100 


17 


Other 


evK-mm 


lOO 


100 


6 
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TABLE 4-2 (Coiatlnuatloa)) 



P<9sltlve Ratings Time 1 Springfield 
m Attltuda: Time 3 

a* Rating of Schools 
Strongly approve NTT 
Approve NTT 
Other 

b* Educational Ideology 
Strongly approve NTT 
Approve NTT 
Other 

c« School DecisionHQaker Cynicism 
Strongly approve NTT 
Approve NTT 
Other 

d* Conception of School Officials' 
Responsiveueas 
Strongly approve NTT 
improve NTT 
Other 

e* Spending for Special Education 
Strongly approve NTT 
Approve NTT 
Other 

f* Increasing Tares for Public 
Kindergartens 
Strongly approve NTT 
Approve NTT 
ether 



School Orientations 
Rating at Time 3 Total! 



Positive 


Other 


% 


N 


75% 


25 


100 


16 


52% 


4S 


100 


58 


37% 


63 


100 


27 



70% 


30 


100 


10 


31% 


69 


100 


36 


36% 


64 


100 


11 


91% 


9 


100 


23 


75% 


25 


100 


95 


67% 


33 


3.00 


51 



47% 


53 


lOO 


17 


83% 


17 


lOO 


47 


33% 


67 


100 


37 



46% 


54 


lOO 


13 


32% 


68 


lOO 


25 


7% 


93 


100 


15 



(2) 


(2) 




4 


22% 


78 


lOO 


9 




100 


lOO 


6 
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TABLK 4»3 . 

BELATIOIISBIP OF ATTITUDES TOIVAED NElf TEACHING TECHNIQUES TO 
CITIZEN SCHOOL ORIENTATIONS AT TINE 3 BY LESS THAN F031TIFE 
T72iS I ORIENTATIONS IN EUGENE AND SPRINGFIELD 



Less Than 

Positive Rating: Time 1 Eugene 
NTT* Attitude: Time 3 



School Orientations 
Rating at Time 3 



Totals 





Positive 


Other 




N 


a«> Hating of Schoo?.s 


Strongly approve NTT 


12Z 


88 


100 


14 


Approve NTT 


30% 


70 


100 


70 


Other 


21% 


73 


ICO 


87 


b* HducaticmaX Ideology 


Strongly approve NTT 


12% 


88 


100 


17 


^prove NTT 


in 


. 83 


100 


23 


Other 


10% 


90 


lOD 


10 


c* School Decision^^aker Cyniclesi' 


Strongly approve NTT 


25% 


75 


100 


16 


Approve NTT 


37% 


43 


100 


30 


Other 


42% 


58 


100 


' 53 


d« Conception of School Officials' 
Responsivaness 


Strongly approve NTT 


22% 


78 


100 


23 


Approve NTT 


19% 


81 


100 


58 


Other 


28% 


72 


100 


85 


e* Spending for Special Education 


Strongly approve NTT 


53% 


47 


100 


17 


improve NTT 


13% 


87 


100 


79 


Other 


6% 


94 


100 


95 


f* Inereasitig Ta^es for Public 
Rindergartens 
Strongly approve NTT 


12% 


88 


100 


25 


Approve NTT 


5% 


95 


100 


83 


Other 


3% 


97 


100 


no 



*NTT stands for Nev Teaching Techniques. 
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TABLE 4-3 (Continuation) 



Leas Than Positive Hating: 



Time 1 Spriagfie?.d 
NTT Attitude: Time 3 


School Orientations 
Rating at Time 3 


Totals 




Positive 


Other 


% 


N 


Rating of Schools . 
Stsrongly approve NTT 


30% 


70 


ioo 


20 


Approve NTT 


26% 


74 


100 


73 


Other 


25% 


75 


ICO 


77 


h* Educational Ideology 
Strongly approve NTT 


3% 


92 


100 


26 


Approve OTT 


22% 


73 


100 


95 


Other 


10% 


.90 


100 


93 


c* School Deci5lcn<^aker Cynicism 






- 




Strongly approve NTT 


54% 


46 


100 


13 


Approve NTT 


58% 


42 


100 


36 


Other 


32% . 


68 


100 


53 


d» Conception of School Officials* 
Responsiveness 
Strongly approve NTT 


32% 


68 


100 


19 


Approve NTT 


'31% 


69 


100 


74 


Other 


16% 


84 


100 


66 


e* Spending for Specia!* Education 






- 




Strongly approve NTT 


52% 


48 


100 


23 


Approve NTT 


8% 


92 


100 


106 


Other 


.7% 


93 


100 


89 


f* Increasing Taxes for Public 










Kindetgiirtens 
Strongly approve NTT 


16% 


84 


100 


n 


Approve NTT 


7% 


93 


lOO 


m 


Other 


3% 


97 , 


, loo: 


103 






o 
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also make an effort to assess whether the Introduction of new teaching 
techniques may actually have rr'sulted in decreasing citizen support of 
their schools-“a possibility not considered specifically in 

Federal System Ilodels of Coismunlty 
Attitude Influences; Xnducenent vs* Deducement 

There is a mechanism or process implicit in the previous hypothesis 
that needs to be made explicit. It needs to be made explicit because al- 
ternative mechanistds or processes can be. postulated that imply very dif- 
ferent kinds of models of the d3mamics of the cause-effect flw/s associated 
XTitli sud" innovations as the introduction of nm teaching techniques and 
citizen orientations to^^ara their schools* The mechanism or process 
referred to Is a kind of slmplistic-rational-direct cause and effec- 
scheme* It assumes a set or program of. innovations being introduced into 
a community, some citizens becoming aware of them, and then being reinforced 
in their positive attitudes toward the institution introducing them, be- 
coming more positive if they had been less positive, earlier, or even be- 
coming more negative from an earlier positive posture* It assumes, in 
other words, possible attitude impacts of an innovation as a direct coa- 

f 

sequence of citizens becoming a\/are of that innovation, an induced kind of 
attitude change or reinforcement* 

^ alternative mechanism or process involves the kind of deduction 
and projection mentioned in the very first chapter* idssuming that com- 
munities are systems, and in the American federal system communities 
are of a more or less open character, an innovation developed outside of 
a community may come to the attention of citizens inside through the. mass 
media or in a variety of ways. A process of assumption or projection may 
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occur such that citizens begin tc conceive of their cofsmunlcy as having 
an Innovation in being ’Nhich they I"<ad becone was in existence else<» 

where# In order to acquire a more complete tmder^standing of the ways and 
means by ^diich ner^ teaching tediniques may affect citizen school orienta- 
tions, it is Imperative to try to ascertain which of these alternative 
models is more valid* 

It is possible to make the following test in this connection* A 
control is introduced such that citizens of Initially positive school 
orientations are classified by whether they have beard about the improve- 
ment of local public education through n&s teaching techniques as well 
as by their attitudes toward the latter^ That test reveals that in an 
Gve^c’heliaiag msshev of cases the reinforcement and imprcjvement of citizen 
school orientations from Time 1 to Time 3 appears to be unrelated to 
awareness that their school system has indeed embarked on a program of 
teaching techniques innovations (Table 4 « 4 ). It is attitude toward, 
rather than awareness of., new teaching techniques that seems to result 
in relnforcta:3nt cf positive and improvement of less than positive citizen 
orlentc.tioris toward their schools* 

In order to extend this analysis, we may turn to a coromunity in 
which similar measuraiientis were taken at two points in time, but which 

t 

community was known by the researchets not to have introduced to almost 
any degree by 1964 the kinds of new teaching techniques that charactisf- 
ized both Hugeness and Springfield’s school systems by 1963 . That com- 
munlty, Junction City by name, was less thar twenty miles from Eugene. 

It h£\d a small school district and was located in an agricultural area of 
relatively sparse poptsXauion. Tlie sample that was irawn was from within 
both the city and the swi^rounding rural parts of tiiat district. The pmtel 
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RELATIONSHIP OF mitWS TONASO NEW TEACHING TECSSilO^S TO CITIZEN 
^aOGL OIIENTATIONS AT f BIE 3 BY TBTE 1 ORXmATIONS' BY AmRENESS 
OF KKiT mCan^G mJHNIQUES LOCALLY SUGINE 



Positive Rating; Time 1 


School Orientations 






JLWWO&V& x*luk; d3 


Hat \ii§ 


at Time 3 


xocale 


As^areness of NTTs Time 3 


Positive 


Other 


% 


N 


a« Rating.of Schools 
Approve'hiTT 




/ 






Aware 


62Z 


38 


100 


44 


Unawera 


67% 


23 


100 


6 


et!iei:-RTT 




t 






Aware 


21%' 


79 


100 


19 


Unaware 


40% 


60 


100 


10 


b« Bdueattoaai Ideology 










Approve NTT 










Aware 


60% 


40 


100 


. 35 


■ LFaaware 


60% 


40 


100 


5 


Other»NTT 










Aware 


29% 


71 


100 


7 


Unaware 


— - 


— 


— 


(3) 


Co School Decision-make? Cynicism 










Approve NTT 










Aware 


80% 


20 


100 


fO 


Unaware 


11% 


13 


too 


13 


Other-NTT 










Aware 


53% 


nt 


100 


45 


Vm\mm 


56% 


44 


100 


18 


do C«raceptlon of School Officials* 










Eespons iveness 
ikpprove NTT 










Aware 


5::% 


48 


100 


44 


Unaware 


45% 


55 


100 


9 


Other-NTT 










Aware 


30% 


70 


100 


20 


Unaware 


18% 


82 


100 


11 



*^STT Btask^s £or New Te^iehin^; Techoiques* 

^Aoprove represents the canbiaed "Strongly approve” and “Approve” 
categories* 



TABLE 4-4 



Foaifcive P^^Siae;? Tim 1 
Attit:ude toward ^tT: Tis® 3 
Mass&^e oi ^TT: Tin^s 3 

e* Spep^^g for SpeeiPl ^uzatimt 

A imwn 

A^U& WC# Af * A 

Avare 

U^ayare 

Othep-ra: 

A?7ars 

« Unaware 

f« Xacreasing Tsses for Public 
K!lndergartens 
Approve WST 
Aware 
Uiaaxfare 

Othep-im 

Aware 

Unaware 



School Ori^tations 
at: Tisae 3 

Poaittva Ocher % D¥ 



411 

«kCCK«iS 



9% 91 100 n 

20% 80 100 5 



59 100 34 

— — (4) 






22 

<4) 




( 3 ) 

(3) 
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REL^X(E?SHZP OF i^imss lOlfMD w immmG 7S!Csmi<$m to cimEii 
s(s(m onxEmiioNS at 3 iris i oributatxons aiio by a^ahssi^s 

OF m TEASSIi^O Tmmqms LOCMXY IK SFRIHOFmO 



Positive Katins: Tirne 1 
Attitude Toifnrd KTTs Time 3 


School Orientations 
Fating at, Time 3 


Totals 


Awareness of RTT: 3 


Positive 


Other 


mf 

ik 


UP 


a* Rating of Schools 
Approve ^3TT 


Aware 


63% 


37 


100 


64 


Unaware 


20'i 


80 


100 


10 


Other-HTT 


Aware 


m 


53 


103 


15 


Unaware 


2SZ 


75 


100 


12 


b* Sducational IdeologY 
Approve RTT 


Ai^are 


38% 


62 


100 


40 


unaware 


'0% 


50 


100 


6 


Other-KTT 

Aware 


40% 


60 


100 


5 


Unaware 


33% 


67 


100 


6 


c« School Decision-maker Cynicism 
Approve KTT 


Aware 


78% 


22 


100 


103 


Unaware 


80% 


20 


100 


15 


Other-KTT 

Aware 


63% 


32 


rio 


28 


unaware 


65% 


35 


100 


23 


d« Cmception of School Officials' 
Responsiveness 
Approve ^ITT 


Aware 


62% 


38 


100 


68 


Unaware 


83% 


17 


100 


6 


Other 


Aware 


282 


72 


100 


18 


Unaware 


372 


63 


100 


19 







T^IM‘ 4»4 iContlnmttm) . 



HfT? fim^ 
^Qsm^B ISTTj. Tto 



3 



Se S^mdiii^g for S^siaX Edueatic^ 

^ppro^c HTT 
Awai'a 



Oehes-H^ 

i^are 

tJii/it^asa 

ftt Xncrasaiag T^e@ foT ?«bl.ic 

liadergftsrtens 

Approve KTT 
^s&se 
Unaware 

Other-im 

Aware 

Unaware 



Sdjio^3. Orla^tatioxss 
Eatias at Xiiaa 3 Totals 

Positive Other % N 



37% 




13% 



87 100 8 

100 100 7 



33% 



87 100 12 . 
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TABLS! 4-4 (Continuation) 



KElATICNSniP OP AT1?IT0DBS TOTTAB!) m/ TKACHIIIG TECHN20U2S TO CITIZM 
SCHm ORIOTAXIONS AT Wm 3 BY TPiE 1 ORIENTATIONS MD BY AJ?AHEI?ESS 
OP NEN TEACHING TECHNIQUES LOCALLY IN 



Less Than Positive Ratix^s Time 1 
Attitude Toward NTTt Time 3 
Awareness o£ N^: Tine 3 

a« Eating of SchosXs 
Approve NTT 
Aware 
Unaware 

Other-NTT 

Aware 

Unaware 

b« Educational Ideology 
Approve I^TT 
Aware 

Vtmar& 

Other-NTT 

Aware 

Unaware 

c« School Decision-maker Cynicism 
A*pprove !flTT 
Aware 
Unaware 

Other-NTT 

Aware 

Unaware 

dm Conception of School Officials' 
Hesponslveness 
Approve NTT 
Aware 
Unaware 

Other-NTT 

Aware 

Unaware 



School Orientations 
Eating at Time 3 Totals 



Positive 


Other 


% 


N 


30Z 


70 


100 


73 


m 


82 


100 


11 


24Z • 


n 


100 


62 


12Z 


88 


100 


25 



m 


84 


100 


82 


11% 


83 


100 


12 


9Z 


91 


100 


74 


13% 


87 


100 


32 


45% 


55 


100 


42 


MM 


— — 




(4) 


44% 


56 


100 


36 


35% 


65 


100 


17 



19% 


81 


100 


73 


25% 


75 


100 


8 



3i: 


69 


lOO 


61 


2U 


79 


1(^0 


24 
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TAStE 4-4 (Continuation) 



Leas Than Fositiv© Satlagi fiine I Sctiool Orientations 



Attitude Toward WSt Time 3 


luting at Time 3 


Totaln 


Awareness of KTX* Tisse/J 


.'Positive 


• Other 


% 


w 


So Spending for Specisi Bcljx(ia|;ion 
Approi?a NTT 


• ' 








Aware 


19% 


. ‘ -81’ 


100 


83 


Unaware 


23% 


77 


100 


13 


Other-NTT 




• 






. Aware 


7% 


93 


100 


70 


Unaware 


3% 


97 


100 


30 


f« Increasing Taxes for Public 
Ki&tderg^sttens : - 
ApprovCNTT 
Av^are 


6% 


94 


loo 


93 


Unaware 


8% 




100 


13 


Other-NTf. 

: 'Aware ' • > =■ 


3%. 


97 


100 


78 


Uiiaware 


3% 


97 


100 


32 
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T/J3tE 4-4 (Coi&tiiiuation) 



RStmOIISHIP OF AmXODBS TOlfARD NEl^ TEACHING TECffiHQUES TO CXTIZEi 
SCHOOL ORXSmTIOHS AT TE1E 3 BY T3E1E 1 ORITOATIOIIS AHO 3Y AWARENESS 
OP ira TEAaiING TECHNIQUES LOCALLY IN SPRINGPIELO 



Less Than Positive Raging? Tine 1 
Atti.feud$ To^^^S-'d MTTS Tlrae 3 
At^aresess of NTTs Tims 3 

a* Rating o£ Schools 
i^prova NTT 
Awara 
Unaware 

Qthsr-NTT 

Aj^are 

Unat^are 

bo Educational Ideology 
Approve NTT 

Avars 

Unaware 

Othsr-NTT 

Aware 

Unaware 

Co School Deci3lon«eiaker Cynicism 
Approve NTT 
Aware 
Unaware 

Other^NTT 

At7are 

Unaware 

do Concepcion of School Officials' 
Responslvenesis 
Approve NTT 
^are 
Una^rare 

Ocher^HTT 

Aware 

Unaware 



School ©rientstions 



Ha^lne at 


Tlsia 3 


Totals 


Positive 


Other 


% 


N 


28% 


72 


100 


77 


25% 


75 


100 


16 


23% 


77 


100 


39 


26% 


74 


100 


38 


19% 


81 


100 


101 


20% 


80 


100 


20 


10% 


90 


100 


49 


9% 


91 


ICO 


44 


38% 


P 


100 


38 


55% 


45 


100 


11 


37% 


63 


100 


26 


37% 


63 


100 


27 



29% 


71 


:ioo 


73 


40% 


60 


iOO 


:>o 


8% 


n 


100 


36 


26% 


74 


ICIO 


31 






TABiiE 4-4 (Co^ticuaelon) 



teas Thm Fositlva Rabies: Tine 1 


School Orientations 


• 




Attitude Tosyard HTTt Time 


Rating at 


Time 3 


Totals 


Awareness of lITTt Time 3 


Positive 


Other 


% 


N 


e* Spending for Specifd Sducatlon 
Approve fTTX 
Aware 


16% 


84 


lOO 


106 


unawera 


13% 


87 


100 


23 


Other-NTT 

Aware 


9% 


91 


lOO 


46 


Unaware 


5% 


95 


lOO 


43 


f. Increasing Tares for Fnblic 
^hdergaftens 
Approve HTT 
Aware 


8% 


92 


100 


129 


Unet<7are 


12% 


88 


lOO 


25 


Other-OT 

AE^rare 


6% 


94 


100 


51 


Unaware 




100 


lOO 


47 
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Qteasuireiaesits vqx^ !s&de In 1963 and 1964 so that those years represent Time 
1 and Tlae 3 Instaad of 1959 and 1963 as in Eugene and Springfield. 

First of all* the i^pparent reinforcement and improvement impacts 
of new teechlng techniques attitudes on citizen school orientations were 
more variable and of a lesser strength than those noted in Eugene and 
Springfield. Secondly, and of special importance in the present connec* 
tlon, when a con^arable control was introduced to the effect of ^diether 
citizens had heard of such a program locally, the apparent impacts on 
citizen school orientations did not vary according to such awareness. 
Thirdly, the proportion of citizens reporting being unaware of such a 
program was actually higher in Junction City than in Springfield. The 
proportions reporting not having heard of a local program rose from about 
one-fifth of the sample in Eugene through slightly more than one-quarter 
in Springfield, to almost two-fifths in Junction City* On the other hand, 
those same figures indicate that even in the community with no such program, 
substantial proportions of the citizenry express at least some interest in 
the matter* 

Even though the simplistic-rational-direct or induction model does 
not se^ to bo as valid as the deduction model, there appear to be Indirect 
effects of the actual introduction of such an innovations program* Varia- 
tions in the extent to which such a program of educational modemizatic ' 
actually has been Ictrcduced into communities relates to effects on citizen 
school orientations in the follotj'ing way* The proportion of citizens ap- 
proving new teaching techniques varies with awareness of those techniques* 
Thus, on the basis of the comparative data from Eugene, Springfield, and 
Junction City, a kind of "ttvv-step" influence process seems to be operative* 
In communities wherein m Innovation such as new teaching techniques has 



not been adopted » attltudea t<matd that limovation s^'iape stability and 
ehang^<3billty of citizen orientations toward such at. institution ae public 
schools* In cffissunities that have adopted such inm»vations» citizens tend 
to become aware of their adoption and such awareness le^ds to more approval 
and, hence, to more stable support for the public schools as well as to 
Improvement of such ori^tetlons on the. part of citizens who had uot been 
so approving earlier* 

The findings, therefore, fit a model that pi?ovides for positive 
Innovation attitudes being generated by ^tra^casmsonity events and for pos- 
itive innovation attitudes being generated by local community policy action, 
both having comparable reinforcement and imprc^emcint impacts on cltiz^^s 
in their orientations toward the innovating isistitutlon# Thi,e kind of 
combined deduction-induction model fits a federal system that provide 
cor^;.itutionally for certain local authority at the same time that a national 
L^st^ of communications end extra-local flows of information provides 
medianisms for a more even or homogeneous spread of innovating policies 
than might otherwise emerge frma a more rigid national-'local division of 
powexse 

It is somewhat startling, to describe the investigators' state of 
mind frankly, to have found ^at appear to be mej&suteable, relatively strong 
effects of the introduction of new teaching techniques locally in Eugene 
and Springfield, not to speak of the effects of affirmative citizen pre- 
dispositiwus toward new teaching techniques in. Junction City,, on the ioain» 
tenance and improvement of citizen supportive attitudes toward their public 
school syst^* It behooves us to. make every effort to disconfirm the hy- 
pothesis that appears to be valid in that connection by de^ling with a 
set of variables that could operate in sudi a manner as to have given the 
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fladlnga pJlausibility when in fact the relationship isight be a spurious 
one, that ins, be due to other factors* Before engaging in that task in 
the nesst section, we shall point to one other implication of the c(^poslte 
model xdiich seems to fit best the findings to data* It is an Implication 
that either may be overlooked or taken as a not so surprising phenomenon, 
but its ixnport^ce may be appreciated when two alternative states of 
affairs are pointed cut* 

Ihe failure to find differences in the reinforc^ent or improve^* 
ment processes associated with attitudes of approval towsrd new teaching 
techniques on the basia of whether citisens were or ware not aware that 
such techniques had been introduced into their public school system 
points to the importance of those positive attitudes toward such innova- 
tions* It is the existence of those predominantly positive attitudes 
toward new teaching techniques that leads to the implication of concern 
here* For the model to be a general model, that is, for such policy 
innovations as new teaching techniques to work both in an inductive and 
deductive manner to generate and maintain support for public schools or 
other institutions, there has to be some general dis:positlotis on the part 
of citi 2 ans to approve such innovations* To be more precise, there would 
have to be distributions skewed toward positive reactions on the part of 
citisens toward such matters as "new teaching teci^iques" as was the case 
in these three communities* That this is not inevitisble can be seen from 
the fact that both "net? buildings for local government" and "limited 
access ^pressx?^s within the city" were approved at: Time 3 by a bare 
majority in Eugene and Springfield, while in Junction City more c:Ltisens 
disapproved than approved of sucti policy innovations* 
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On the other handy both of those policies would seem to have a 
cleares: cost connotation • as well as being assessable more in terms of the 
needs of particular conmunities with given characteristics and problems* 
There are, bowevery various studies of policy attitudes of «^serican citi- 
zens vddchi suggest that for a wide range of innovations, particularly at 
the national level of policy-making, citizens are predisposed to approve 
them even though there are greater or lesser cost and teat consequences 
associated with them*^ Such a disposition to approve of the new can be 
appreciated when one thinks of so-called primitive societies characterised 
by a much more wide-spread response set that resists chan;^e and policies 
intended to accaapllsh change* The third alternative (besides being re- 
ceptive or opposed to policy Innovations) would be a disposition 
people to be uncertain about or more evenly divided on policy innovations* 

The fact that on at least bouq policy innovations citlsans of many 
i^erican ccnssunitles are disposed to approve rather than be undecided or 
to disapprove suggests that influence directed at such basic orientations 
is estant however slo^^r, subtle, or unintended it may be* Ue would Imagine 
that such influence is a combined effect of schooling of young people, 
covjussption of mass media, and perhaps of sucl* factors as personality 
development in a society witnessing continual scientific and technolog- 
ical flux* Ift&atevei its cause, the workings of sudi influence processes 
underlie the creation of conditions for a more general model than would 
otherwise exist* 

The fact that not every eitlsen approved even of new teaching 
techniques leads us to exmalne directly the possibility that such an 

^See the national election studies of the Survey Research Center 
as reported, for temple, in A* Campbell, G* Curin, end H* S* Miller, 

The Voter Decides (Row, Peterson, and Co., Evanston, 111., 1954). 





Izmorration had sagatlve as well as positive effec s on citizen orlenta- 
1 10X318 to^aard their &cliools» To do so wq shall classify respondents in 
Eugene and Springfield not only by their Time 1 and Time 3 orientations 
fl nh ftft ta . hvit slso whsths? St Time 3 th^ reported approval $ 
disapproval or indecision (or "don't l^ow'') relative to nexf teaching 
techniques. That will allow us to focus specif icslly on those who dis- 
approved of such techniques in c^^parison to others » a comparison which 
was not possible whan the undecided and don't knows were missed with the 
disapprovers in Table 4-2 and 4-3* These data as arranged in Table 4-5 
permit us to test the following hypotheses «dxich further specify 
supra s 

mmmammmmm 



(c) ^dsi3 of the schools in Eugene and in Springfield viho 
disapproved of nex^ teachtog techniques x^ould become non- 
fans to a greater extent than would faxis who wera undecided 
about end xdio approved such innovations; and (d) N^-fans 
of the schools in Eugene and in Springfield who disapproved 
of new teaching techniques would bec^e fans to a lesser 
^tent than x-Tould fans were undecided about and who 
approved such ioncvatiomu^ 

Negative effects could take the form of making initially positive orienta- 
tions more negative (c) as x^ell as inhibiting more positive orientations 
*rom forming I or» to use our* earlier Isinguage^ maintaining negative or- 
ientations towards the schools (d)» 

Ne may use the combined undecided and don't know category (here- 
inafter referred to simply as the undecided) to ca}>culate the base-line* 
That is, if citizens who disapprove of new teadiing techniques become or 
remain non-fans to a greater extent than the undecided, both (c) ssid (d) 
of e would be confirmed because the movement or stability of the unde- 
cided manifestly cannot be attributed to their positive or negativts 
attitudes towards new teaching techniques* Giv^ the results of testing 
n* B (a) and (b) , supra* we also esxpect that the undecided in turn xjIII have 
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8SLATX0NSHIP OF TBIB 1 SATING OF SCHOOLS 
BY ATTITUDES TWARD NEW TEACHING TBCHNIQIES 
TO mVi a HATING OF SCHCOLS IN BUG^S AND SFR3NGFIELD 



H^wiLns sC Scls^oiss Yiss a 








Attltv.des Toward NTT* 


Rating at Time 3 


Totals 




Positive 


Other 


% 


N 


Eugene 










Posit iv-ij Satitig 






• 




MT 


622 


38 


100 


50 


Unde^sieii^d and Don't Know 


29% 


71 


100 


24 


Di3ai?5rove* l'?TT' 


20% 


80 


100 


5 


C2:h'S^ Hating 










Approve NTT 


23% 


72 


100 


84 


DndeoiS^d and Know 


22% 


78 


100 


73 


Di-c? approve NTT 


13% 


87 


100 


16 



'UQ^it/k4^ Eatlsflig 
NTT 

^k'dQCilei Don't Kaour 
Diaap|?ir;ova NTT 

Approve NTT 

MdmiMed. mJ D*n't Know 
Mmgi^^tovQ NTT 



58% 


42 


100 


76 


35% 


65 


100 


23 


•OM. 


•• 


CM>» 


(4) 


27% 


73 


100 


94 


39% 


61 


100 


59 


12% 


88 


100 


25 



!^ITT te N^7 TeBobing Tfeebniques. 

1 

TApprove inclu4®^3 Strongly Approve and Approve. 

W •irov® ificludes Strongly Disapprove and pisapprova* 



beccise or radioed fans to a lessor extent than thc^e t 7 ho approve of net'? 
teaching techniques* 

f 

The findings confirm both (c) and (d) of Hj, ^ (Table 4-5.) There 
are observable negative facts on citizen school orientations of atti- 
tudes of disapproval tot«ards ne^^ teaching techniques (the patterns found 
for the rating of the school orientation as presented in Table 4-5 hold 
for the other school orientations variables which are not reported in 
tabular form to conserve space). It should be noted, however, that the 
essteat of these "negative'* influence dynamics Is quite restricted be- 
ca\!se such small proportions of the citizen samples in Eugene and Spring- 
field disapprove of new teachis^g techniques. (It is interesting to not&, 
that the citizens in tlie base-line categories, the undecided, tend to 
maintain their initial school orientations in Eugene but when they change 
approcimately equ^,l numbers move between the fans and non-fans categories. 
In Springfield there is s^snewhat more change, with a greater number of 
the undecided becoming fans from an initial non-fan status thru vice- 
versa.) 



Social Class, Parental,. IfiT. A., and Participant Status^'^ ^ 

In an effort to subject the findings on the relationships between 
new teaching techniques and stability-change in citizen school orienta- 
tiona to further tests we have selected four factors that would seem 
thecratically— and on the basis of other studies— 1«» relate both to new 
teaching techniques attitudes and orientations to^^ards the schools. The 
suspicion is that one or more of those four variables could underlie ndtf 
teaching technique? attitudes so that the Impacts of the latter upon 
maintenance and change In school orientations was in reality due to those 



other variables* These four variables are: social class,, parental, 

P*T«A* and participant status* 

Social elasa status : The concepts of class, class structure, class 
position, and class status are neither usable in their original mean- 
ings nor totally irrelevant for understanding socio-political behavior 
in United States communities in the 196Ds» They are not usable ae ex- 
planatory variables to the extent that they connote a syst@a of strat- 
ificatlon i^erein groups of citizens differentiated on the basis of 
idiethar they work as proletarians or bourgeoisie are distinguishable 
on the basis of sharp, permanent variations in the degree of social 
deference or respect accorded each other, in the ^tent to which groups 
are closed to others higher or lower on such dimensions relative to 
social interactions ranging from visiting through club memberships to 
marriages, or in the degree to tdilch economic wealth slid porter attaches 
In a durable manner to, end interpenetrates, relatively Impemeeble social 
collectivities* To the extert tliat such terms denote differential ac- 
quisition to and possession of various social and political values by 
sets of citizens, however changeable the structure and permeable the 
strata over time, they are useful in making sense of perspectives and 
actions of citizens that are neither completely rand^ nor identical 
from one person to another* 

Political orientations, such as the sis citize^it >«ol orienta- 
tions variables di@cuesed above, mtd voting behavior i:iuch as the 
casting of ballots in the Eugene and' Springfield annual bi^get elections 
as mentioned earlier, are the kinds of perspectives and acti^is that have 
significance for the operations of such cemmunity institutions as schools* 
It has been denoristrated that social class status as measured by such 




indl,cators m levsl of fonsal education Income^ and occupSwion 

such perspectives as political piirc 7 ides^^ifications and such actior.s as 

c 

voting preferences in c<»unities in the United States.^ We shall maV. 4 t 
an effort to assess whether sudi a variable as social class status 
affects citizen school orientations, school budget voting intentions, 
and attitudes towards new teaching techniques » 

We have already found that actitudo«i towards new teaching tech* 
niques affect in various vj^s citizen school orientations* We shall see 
whether social class is the real independent variable affecting both 
attitude;?; towards teaching t;^hniques and citizen school orientations. 
IThen we shall see \dsat impacts,^ if any, new teaching techniques attitudes 
had on voting intentions in the May, 1963 school budget elections in 
Eugene and Springfield* At the same time we shall test an hypothesis 
about the possible impacts of citizen school orientations on such voting 
Intentions* Then we shall eram^Lne social class to see 'sdiether it may not 
be the variable underlying possible relationships between attitudes 
towards naw teaching techniques and voting intentions* In other words, 
the nest part of this analysis is concerned with whether attitudes 
towards new teaching techniques were simply manifestations or epiphe* 
ncmena of social class status rather than Independent variables shaping 
public school perspectives and/or action in their own right* 

It is to be espected that social class status and attitudes 
towarf*^ aew teaching techniques in fact are related to each other* The 
model that serves us in that regard is something like this: starting with 

children, given social class statuses of parents affect the formal and 

s 

CmapbelX, A*, Conve/rs^^, F*E*, Miller, W 4 .E*, and Stokes, D*E», 

The Americaa Voter (New Yorfs: John Wiley & Sons, 196C).» 



infonsal socialisation • schooling » and edueatiicnal ^patiences and out* 
ccme& of tha youngsters* Those parents liith relatively high das^ees of 
education thaaselves^ value and stress education » the beneficial conse** 
qnencaa of education, the possibility of ^gregaticn of resources over 
time, fjnmediate self-denial, for future benefit St i*e», a **futurc-orientcd'* 
life 9 and the importance of expecting and being receptive as well as 
contributing tc chasige* Inrsovatlon-mindedness is thus expected from the 
offspring of parents t^ose own orientations located their children in 
the mainstream of social experiences that lead to feelings of security 
in regard to, as well as expectations of and appreciation fort change* 
Greater resistance if not actual hostility to change is expected 
from children of parents who are concerned with the present rather than 
the future 9 with ixssediate resource allocations rather than resource 
accumulations 9 with personal threats rather than benefits from many 
changes— that iS9 on the part of those towards the low end of the social 
class structure in United States communities* It is also increasingly 
realized that loiter class adults from lower class backgrounds have been 
differentially treated in many public school systems by teachers who tend 
to reinforce unconsciously the educational and change orientations of 
middle and upper class children relatively more than those of lower class 
(and racial minority) children* I^hether such influences actually work 
to create anti— innovation attitudes in general or specifically in regard 
to p^lic school innovations on the part of how many 9 if any 9 lower class 
children is an open (question in the absence of appropriate research on 
the matter* We suspect that the impact of the influence of schools them- 
selves on lotjsr class children in United States communities tends to be 
ganeralXy pro— innovation and change* but not in regard to specific insti- 
tutions such as the schools theaselves and specific programs such m new 





tcischlng techniques* By chat we mean that we ^pect Ioc?er class citizens 
in United States cusmunlties to have less positive orientations or pre- 
dispositions towards change in general than upper class citizens and in 
a good number of cases actual negative or at best neutral sentlr entsi 
towards innovative programs ol! educational modernization compared to 
positive sentiments of upper class citizens as a consequence rf such 
factors as the influence of schooling itself on orientations of children 
twssdQ social and tedinologlcal change* 

This does not mean that we expect lower class citizens to oppose 
socio-political change that they conceive as iri their interests, but to 
have a greater wariness and predisposition to he suspicious about various 
proposals for policy change* Nor does it mean that we expect the lower 
class citizens in United States c^nmunitles to be as resistant to change 
as citizens of even (relatively) higher social class rank in other so- 
cieties* Citizens of traditional, simple ("primitive”) or underdeveloped 
societies may rank much higher on a fear or opposition to change scale 
and there has been recent speculation that citizens in such a developed 
country as the Soviet I^on are much more resistant to changes than fre- 
quently assumed*^ A Yugoslavian scholar In a controversial analysis 
attributes the ”fact (that) today there is no more conservative society 
than the Soviet society (where) the slightest change, even a new kind of 
tie, song, or trouser leg x/idth, provokes great resistance” to centuries 
of Imperial autocracy and the continuation in the first decades of the 
Soviet regime of a "limitless paternalism*”^ Idiatcver the C' parative 

^ew York Times * June 6, 1965, p* 9 (also New Leader, Itarch 29, 
1965 and June 7, 1965) • 

^Ibid* ^ and see Sdward Creaikshaw, Russia and the Russians* (New 
York: Viking ?ro.ao, 1948)* 





p£c:tu3?6 teslXy is likSf and no one laiox^s as ^ret^ Che toodel that esaevgaa 

frcQ various research findings ia United States conmunitiea has it that 

social class seems to have an influence in affecting citizen orientations 

towards change* For a discussion and review of the literature on tha 

"authoritarianism'* of lower class people In vitrloua societies, j.ncluding 

the United States, from which an implication may be drawn that ].ower 

class people everywhere tend to be more receptive to short-run, lanae^ 

dlatsly obvious change than to more complex and subtle long-term programs 

of changes, one can profitably read Upset's "Worlclng-class Author itar- 
3 

ianism«" 

Even in the light of our model, however, we do not expect that an 
innovative set of mind or orientation is Invariably going to be present 
in the children of upper status families nor alx^ays absent in children 
of lox^er status families in Eugene and Springfield or in other United 
States communities* Not only is the social class structure typically 
sufficiently open to provide for movement considerable distances both 
up and doxm the social class ladder within one generation, but there are 
many othe^r variables that shape adult personality besides that of class- 
shapcid parental guidance* tThat interests us here is not only an assess- 
ment of the degree of association between social class status and inno- 
vative attitudes (towards new teaching techniques), but an assessment of 
the relative strength of each variable when they are not congruent* 

Equally important to us is an effort to develop in this analysis 
a better understanding of what has been termed elseidiere the cultural 

> mmmrnmm 
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Seymour Martin Llpset, Political Man (Uarden City, New York; 

A Dotibleday Anchor Book, 1963), pp* 87-126* 
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class sysCam ia Ualtad States cocsaunitles* In brief ^ vhat we are 
interested in doing is assessing the estent t© t^lch prior acquisition 
of such values as formal education can serve adequately ai, predictors of. 
9tq>port for public school syst^os as indicated by orientations towards 
the schools and even more crucial school budget voting intentions or» 
alternatively, the extent to which such cultural values or perspectives 
attitudes tc^stda new teaching techniques need to be included as part 
of the operational definition, and as among the indicators, of cultural 
class position or status* The latter concept points to rhe operative 
psychological properties of men^s minds as dimensions distinguishing and 
differsntiating citizens from each other, with common viewpoints and out- 
looks rather than similar social attainment or interactional properties 
serving as the basis of & more or less aware m^bership in (cultural) 
class strata with associated differences in policy perspectives and 
actions towards ouch institutions as the public school system* 

Parental status: Apart from possible impacts of parental social class 
background and more frequently than not from a theoretical print of view 
that rejects the Importance of social class in shaping political atti- 
tudes, parental status per se is frequently regarded as the kind of 
Interest that may affect attitudes towards such innovations as programs 
of neif teaching tedinlques* Conceived as a complex of potential and 
actual interests ind interest ^^oups, the United States and its politics 
are viewed by some analysts as understandable not so much or even at all 
in terms of a social class-policy attitude nexus but rather in terms of 
interests based on models of relatively "rational” people pursuing ends 

■ -g 

See Robert E* Agger, Daniel (>>ldric'at and Bert Sv^on, The Rulers 
and the Ruled (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1964) • 



ascribed to intelligent , enlightened middle class men In t^rentleth- 

% 

century Western urban-industrlallzed society 

According to that !?<^dei of man 9 one would e^ect (predict) that 
parents x/ould be more receptlv** to and supportive of Innovations directed 
to children than would non-parents* Further, parents with children In 
school already would be espected to be more positive towards such pro- 
grams as new teaching tedmiques than parents with children beyond 
school age and than non-parents (the least receptive of all such cate- 
gories would be non-parents xfho because of age or other reasons do not 
expect to have children in school in the future) • That model can be 
elaborated to suggest that such predictions woxild be made with even 
greater confidence or that the relationships would be stronger between 
parental status in the sense of having children In school or not and 
attitudes towards budgetary and other fiscal measures of support than 
between parental status and attitudes towards the idea— apart from the 
costs— of such innovations. 

For these and other reasons we examine below the possible shaping 
of new teaching techniques attitudes and the relationship between such 
attitudes and change-stability in citizen school orientations as dis- 
covered above by such factors as P.T.A. status as operationally defined 
below* 

P*T.A* status: thiderlylng the models of many so-called interest-group 
theorists is an additional assumption that also contributes to the afore- 
mentioned expectations* Parents cf school-age children would be expected 

l^See for example: Pendleton Herring, The Politics of Democracy 

(New York? Rinehart & Co*, Inc., 1940) and David B# Truman, The Goverc - 
m^tal Process (New York: Alfred A* ^opf, 1951)* 




to approve of nm teaching teclmiques mote than othare also because 
they x?ere more likely to have learned of it because of their cloder con- 
nections to the schools and such program iimovatioas and» hence^ their 
more direct chai^els of information— on the assuioption that ax^areness 
breads approval. It has been demonstrated that the Initiation of pro- 
grams of nevy teaching techniques does affect avareness and approval on 
the part of citissens at large (comparing Eugene and Springfield to Junc- 
tion City), There is even greater reason to stress the awareness- 
interest connection with such a variable as membership in Parent-Teacher 
Associations (?.T«A,)« 

P«T#A«s inciteasingly have come to be regarded by analysts as 
serving as vehicles for comaunicatiox^ (and efforts to influence) from 
school administrators and to a lesser extent from teachers to parents* 
There Is increasing questioning of the assumptic'a that P«T*A«s serve a 
function for active participation by parents in educational decision- 
making > an ostensible purpose of such organizations oationally— and 
certainly in Eugene and Springfield, Regardless of the actual or latent 
functions of P«T*A, gr«oupSy and a<^itting the likelihood ©f variations 
^ such functions from group to grou^'* from cenmnunit^ to cemnsunity* and 
, from time to time, there is increasing Indlcaticn that lagular attendance 
and even simple memberohip in P*T*A« is an act that is Indicative of some 
interest on the part of the Joiners, !^e have mentioned earlier that 
membership in P*T.A. in Eugene and Springfield was highly related to 
social class position as measured by formal educational level* We are 
prepared to predict that P»T»A, status even more than parental status 
in the aforem^tioned sense Is related to new teaching techniques attl- 
tudes on the grounds both of interest and infoi^tidn-epproval furctions 
of statns, regardless of the degree to which P*T#A* memhership 




day initidlly b@ a function of such factors as social pressures and 
status or of civic duty rather than personal, interest in one's child and 
hl 0 school envirozaaent* That prediction and others relating to the role 
of P«7»A« status in affecting the new teaching techuiqt«?s attltudes- 
cltisen school orientations (and possible voting Intenticns) relation- 
»hlpa will be tested below. 

ga.sticigant status : There are other forms of participation, besides 
that of P.7.A* activity, however eosseouential or inconsequential par- 
ticipatl<m in P.T.A. may be for iseabers in contributing to either polit- 

n 

ical or a^nistrative decision-making in the schools. Any model of 
educational decislon-^aaklng in United States c<^maunities wouI(i include 
among the estant channels for the e^isrcise of influence and the attain- 
ment of po^er discussion of school policy matters with other citizens 
and/or officials and the patently more active roles in decision-making 
that are possible, such as securing signatures on letters or petitions, 
holding or attending special meetings, speaking to groups of peop'^e, 

calling on citizens and the manifold of means by which people can engage 

12 

in Iccsl policy-making. 

The asiL^usaptiozzs underlying models that attribute to parental and 
P.l.A. status in the aforementioned functions should also bold for par- 
ticipation in school affairs In other then the latter channel. To be 
sure, it is more plausible that more of those who participate in such 
other ways may tend to be critics of educational policies more often 
(i*8., under more conditions) time mmsbers or regular "attendefs" of 

^^See Rulers and the Ruliid. op. cit. , for a definition of polit- 
ical and adninistrativa d@cisia&«-9aki!^« ■ 

^Por the distinction between influence end power« sv^e ibM* » 
Rulers and the Ruled. 



F*T*Asa« Howover, the nofa one vould e^ipect from findings that the bi?lk 
of school budget end bond issue elections iM United States ccamynitle^^ 
have favorable outcosasy thereby indicating that electora^l particir.Kita 

— ww VJb WU^ g ixg/. 

expected for non«>electoral and other then P*T.,A« participantSe 
A virtue of using more than P»T.A* participation as a t. 



indicative of interest and involvement in school affairs is 
accords with a more realistic understanding of c®amiiaity degisioi^ 



making in educational affairs than the irim that accords the 



clusiven^s or primacy for citisen Impacts on eltfesr p<?liet 

decisions or the more mysdsn©j day-to-day deeisiorss of aifelaisilr/mtsfsfee 
The associated ©apirical. virtu® is that a higher prcp^rtltm ©f 2.gtpcsi“ 
eats participate at least by discussing occasionally school affairs 
than belong to F«T.A» 



Social Glaa;^^, Parentsls P,T*A*, and Particlpc&fe Status 
as Related to Attitudes Towards Hew Teaching Techniques 



To continue with the aa^ format » the following four hypotheses 

trere developed for examinin.?* the relati^^hip between attit*ides t^ards 

new teaching techniques and the four social and political status variables i 

The higher the social class status , the more favorable 
were attitudes towards new teaching techniques in both 
Eugene and Springfield* 

H : Parents of children in public school were more favorable 
towards new teaching techniques than were other citizens 
to both Eug;ene and Spring£leld« 

!{ : Ueod>er8 of P»T«A« were more favorable towards new teaching 
techniques than were non^mesBbers to both Eugene and 
. Sprtogf ield« 
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Ths hlghe':; ths Xev^X of participation in schoo]. affair£<| 

"" tha Qcre favorable attitudes totmrds neu teaching 
techniques in both Eugene and Springfield « 

Each of those predicticna is borne oat as Indicated by the data 

L\ Teble 4»6« data are derived from the Time 3 s^ple siince atti- 

todei! towards new teaching techniques were not measured at Time 1« The 

include "neighbor** replacements for the panelists who were Inter- 

vi^u at Time 1 but who could not be intarvie:ved at Time 3« However, 

te reported relationships hold also for the panelists alone* 

The Indicator of social class used to test is simply level 

16 

of formal education attained, althou^ similar relationships obtain 
when such social class indicators as income and occupation or composite 
indices u^ed* The low education category includes all respv^ndents 
with two years of high school education or less, the medium educated 
includes those who completed three years of high s'shool or who were high 
©chool graduates or who attended trade school, and the highly educated 
includes everyoi\@ who reported going to college for at least one y^ar, 
with some actually being college graduates and others having attended 
professional or graduate school* 

The relationships between social clasps status and attitudes 
towards new teaching techn;Uiues tre pronounced both in and Spring- 

field* A finer discrimination between level of ad^cati^^n 
produces an .evan stst^^er ^elationsMp feetwaea the two variabl^^ In 
each city but, the @duc-:i,^ioE^?.l l«s^'‘al trichotomy «»ro4'*sce8 a 
ci'^^r relationship for our purposes c 

The variable of parental fstatug tn in terms of 'four 

b&iric cj?4'eg©ri.«5s: citia^s wl,th no chiidrea, wifih 

^ho md p?^lic school age (i«e«», with , cltinmm 

with chlMren ?♦£ pre-sehooi age only (x«e*, with mty yourag , 
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TABLE 4-6 



HEIATKmSHZP OP SOCIAL CLASS, PABiTAl, P.T.A., AED PMTICXPAM 
STATUS TO ATTITUDES TOWARDS TEACHING TECHNIQUES 



Attitydes Towards New Teaching Technltiugs 

Don't; Totals 

Approva Undecided Disapprove Know % N 



Lev Education 


m 


35 


17 


10 


lOO 


83 


MediuiB Education 


47% 


42 


5 


5 


99 


113 


High Education 


70% 


21 


6 


3 


100 


126 


Sprii^gfield 














Lev? Education 


52% 


23 


14 


6 


lOO 


149 


Meoitm Education 


67% 


25 


6 


2 


lOO 


123 


High Education 


82% 


13 


3 


2 


lOO 


62. 


Parental Status 














Eugene 














No Children 


33% 


54 


4 


9 


100 


46 


Children Bt^yond School Age 


42% 


33 


15 


10 


lOO 


110 


Pre«8chool6ro Only 


56% 


44 




— 


100 


18 


School Age Children 


69% 


22 


6 


2 


99 


140 


Not Aseertai\ned 


57% 


43 


— , 


tmm 


lOO 


7 


Springfield 




‘ 








* 


N@ diildr^ 


59% 


18 


11 


11 


99 


27 


Oilldren Beyond School Age 


49% 


29 


16 


7 


101 


1.15 


Pra-aehoolers Only 


81% 


15 


4 




lOO 


26 


School Aga Children 


70% 


23 


6 


I 


100 


164 


Not Ascertained 




— 


— 


— 




w) 


F»T*A» Status 














Stiigene 














No 


48% 


36 


9 


o» 

/ 


ICO 


232 


P«T*A. iieod>er 


69% 


24 


7 


•«* 


100 


42 


^ea* R'Sgularly Attend P»T«A. 


71% 


20 


7 


2 


lOO 


41 


Springfield 














No 


■55% • '• 


2S 


12 


4 


99 


250 


l^ea^ P*T.A» Ht^ber 


85% 


12 


•M. 


3 


100 


33 


tetv Regularly Att^d FeTs A* 


851 


12 


2 


— 


99 


40 


Seteol, P«rtteipatien 




i 




• 






Eugene 














1 Oewr)- ■ ^ ' 




47 


13 


9 


100 


55 


2 


m 


36 


9 


7 


100 


171 


3 


m ' ■ 


16 


5- ^ 


‘..O'!. 


lOO 


61 


4 (High) 


82Z 

♦ • ij 


15 


3 

aV • * nj' 




100 


33 


Springfield 














1 (Lor) 


■ 43t - 


• 36‘^ 


IS--'-- . 


- .6 ■' 


.-.xm 


88 


2 


(At 


22 


10 


4 


100 


168 




aad Qitizem ^th children in ptsblic school (s^@ @f uhom also have 



children of pre**school age and/or beyond school«a§e). Although H-- 

A f 

refers only feo parenes of children in school compared to others* the 
sore ccapte categories provide for the testing of additional hypoth- 
eses by inspecting the data contained in Tabls 4-6, For exasapXe, al- 
though there are very ssoall proportions of parents of pre— schoolers 
only In both cities* it is evident that In neither city do such citizens 
disapprove of ne%r teaching techniques as much as do other categories* 
but in Springfield there is much less uncertainty about such innovations 
than in Sugene smong such parents c Xt rs also e’/ident that is both 
cities it is those with children beyond school age who contain the 
highest proportions of actual disapprovers of new teaching techniques « 
There is* of course* a correlation between these categorleii of 
parental stat!*s and chronological age* For example* three-quarters 
to SS pe?f cent of the parents of pre-schoolers only are under 35 years 
of age in Bug^e ind Springfield* respectively« Less than G per cent 
of parents of chil4*en beyond scUcol age are ut^er 45 years of age* 

The largest psoportions of p^\rents with children in public school are 

e** 

the of 35 and 45 years (almost half in Eugene and exactly 
half in dpringfleld)* The cltlaens without children are icore of a mixed 
bag in regard to their agess one-fifth to one-qitarter are under 35 . 
years of age .md abdut one-third are more tb^ 65 years of age« Because 
age is one step reitoved from the theoretical variable of concern here* 
parental atatu^** and because th»^re is the aforementioned correlation 
between cnrooological age and. parental status* we shall confine the 

* C . ‘ r < ' ^ 

analysis to the latter variable keeping in mind that the social fact 
of parent!^ status ^s shaped by the phyelcal facts of the birth* agings 
and mortality process^ among parents and children* 
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P«T«A* status has bssa presented as a three-category variable: 
non-fflerabers, sembera, end regular attenders— based on self-reports oa 
specific questions of ta^erahlp and "attend regularly?" It can be 
seen that In regard to attitudes tot>7ards new teaching techniques the 
fact of membership in P*TtA* alone regardless of frequency of attendance 
makes a difference in the predicted direction (Table A-6). 

The ind^ of school participation is a more sensitive discrimi- 
nator and relates more strongly to attitudes towards new teaching tech- 
niques than does F*T*iA«, status « Those citisens Td‘o report no discussion 
of j atteadance at meetiisgs ragardingj or taking a more active part in 
school affairs disapprove of new teaching techniqueis more than do citizens 
who are not meabers of P*T*A« And '?7lth every increase in the degree of 
participation there is an increase in attitudes of approval of new teach- 
ing techniques* So, too, is there a consistent increase in the proportion 
disapproving of the latter as participation decreases (with but one ex- 
ception for the highest and next to highest participants in Springfield)* 
To sumarize, then, it would seem that there are grounds for con- 

tinning to explore the possibility that such variables as social class, 

* * . ‘ ' 

parental, P*T*A*, and participant status may be confounding or confusing 
the relatioiishlps discovered bet^^een attitudes towards nm teaching 

« j . . 

techniques and citizen orientations towards the schools since the first 
four variables relate to those innovation sentiments* 

We turn now to an examination of four companion hypotheses con- 
cerning the possible «.^lationships of the four status variables and the 
cit:izen school orientations variables* 
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Social Class, Paraa^al, P«T*A«, and Parcicipaticn Status 
as Belated to Citisen School Oriantatlons at Timss I and 3 

the four hypotheses consistent tyith the expectation thc^ the 
status variables related to the key citizen school orientations var- 
iables as had the attitudes tcnrards n&7 teaching techniques are as 
follows : 

H : The higher the social class status, the more positive 

20 vere orientations towards the schools at Times 1 and 
3 in both Eugene and Springfield# 

^^21* children in public school had more positive 

orientations towards the schools than did other citizens 
at Times 1 and 3 in both Eugene and Springfield e 

d s Members of P«T*A« had more positive orientations towards 

^2 the schools than did non-members at Tines I and 3 in 
both Eugene and Springfield. 

H 5 The higher the level of participation in school affairs, 
the more positive were orientations towards the schools 
at Times 1 and 3 in both Eugene and Springfield. 

The results of testing those hypotheses for Time I and Time 3 
are incorporated in Table 4-7 for Eugene only since the Springfield 
data are consistent with the Eugene findings (thereby saving space). 

For two of the variables, F.T.A. and participant status, the tests con- 
sistently confim the hypotheses ^23^* results of testing 

are somewhat less consistent, with only a weak relationship between 
parental status and rating of the schools at Times I and 3 and the ab- 
senee of the expected relationshifp for the conception of the responsive- 
ness of school officials at Time 3. The findings that avabstantially 
conflict with the prediction are those regardix&g Instead of rela- 

tively strong, consistently linear relationships bet*yr/.en social class 
position and school orientations we find relatively T^'eak, inconsistent 
and sometimes curvilinear relationships. 



TABLE ' 



RELATIONSHIP OF EDUCATIONAL LEVEL TO CITIZEN SCHOOL ORIENTATIONS: 

EUGENE - TINES 1 AND 3 

Educe tiOQ'al Level 
Citizen School Orientation Lew Kedium High 

Education Education Education 



a« Rating of Schools 
Rating.: Time 1 
Positive 
Other 
Totals: % 

N 

Rating: Time 3 
Positive 
Other 
Totals: % 

11 

b* Educational Ideology 
Ratinj^ Time 1 . ' 

Positive 
Other 
Totals: % 

N 

Rstingi Time 3 . ' 

Positive 
Oth^r 
Totals: % 

N 

c« School DecisionMQaker Cynicism 
Rating: Time I 
positive 
Other 
T^thls: % 

K 

Rating: Time 3 
Positive 
Other 
Tdtals: % 

N 



29% 


28% 




m 


71 


72 




63 


lOO 


100 




100 


51 


85 


• 


102 



28% 


25% 


42% 


72 


75 


58 


lOO 


100 


100 


61 


85 


102 



6% 


18% 


31% 


94 


82 


69 


lOO 


100 


100 


54 


74 


101 



17% 


25% 


27% 


S3 


75 


73 


100 


100 


IOC 


54 


71 - ■ 


, lOi 



51% 


62% 


MX 


• 49 


38 


■'36 


100 


100 


100 


61 


84 


104 


44% 


55% 


62% 


56 


35 


! 38 


100 


100 


100 


61 


84 


104 



178 



TABIE 4-7A (Continuation) 



• 


S d u a a 


t i o n a 1 


L e V Q 1 


citizen School Orientation 


Low 


' Medium 


High 




Education 


Education 


Education. 


d* Conception of School Officalo’ 


Responsi'^reness 






• 


Rating s Time 1 


Positive 


30% 


38% 


33% 


Other 


70 


62 


67 


Totals: % 


100 


100 


100 


N 


61 


85 


103 


Rating: Time 3 


• * 






Positive 


23% 


35% 


30% 


Other 


77 


65 


70 


Totals: % 


100 


100 


100 


N 


.61 


85 


103 


e* Spending for Special Education 






' 


Rating: Time 1 


Positive 


$% 


26% 


26% 


Other 


92 


74 


74 


Totals: % 


100 


100 


100 




60 


85 


104 


Rating: Time 3 


• 






Positive 


8% 


15% 


24% 


Other 


92 


85 




Totals; % 


100 


100 


100 


N 


60 


85 


104 


f« Increasing Tsoces fot Public 








Kindergartens 


Rating: Time 1 




' ' 




Positive 


5% 


19% 


12% 


Other 


95 


81 


/. 88 




100 


lOO" 


}.0.0 ' 


N 


61 


85 


104 


Ratings Time 3 


Positive 


2% 


n 


• 12Z 


Other 


98 


„§L3— 


._si_ 


Totals s t 


100 


100 


100 




61 


35 


104 







•.,TC k 



X^^.5 4«?7B 



RELATIONSHIP 01? PARENTAL STATUS TO CITIZEN SCHOOL ORIENTATIONS: 

. ; ES^SNE.- TIMES 1 AND 3 ..., ; ... , . , r 





‘,P.e-_r e .n t a ,1 , 


S t; a t, u s 


Citizen School Orientation 


Children in 






Pul lie School 


Other 


a« Eating of Schools 






Ratin*^ Time 1 






..Positive 


34% 


. .;:...3o% 


Other 


66 


• "''70 


Totals: % 


100 


100 


N 


107 


, . 143 

♦ 


Rating: Time 3 




f H* 


'Positive 


33% 


r 32% 


Other 


67 


'68 


Totals: % 


100 


100 


N 


- 106 


143 



b« Etlvcatlonal Ideology. 

Rating: Time 1 
' Positive 
Other 
Totals: % 

N 

^attog: Tine 3 
Positive 
Other 
Totals: % 

N 

c* School Decision-maker Cynicism 
. Rating: Time 1 
' Positive 
1 Other 
Totals: Z 
N 

Rating: Time 3 
Positive 
* Other 
^ totals: % 

N 




27% 




_ 14% 


73 


« 


86 


100 




100 


107 


r - * 


125 



34% 

66 

100 

,104 ... 







100 



125 



70% ,53% 

30 ^ 47 

100 ' " 100 
107 142 



67% ' ,53% 

33 . ’ - 47 

100 • “ 100 
107 142 




TABLE A-73-’tcbnt!)'insatiQn) 



Citizen BehooX Orieatatl ^ ^ ^ ' 

d« Cotiception 'of ie^opl' C^f iciUls * 

Eac oiwfl'f vftWflggi •' ' • 

‘kating: Tine 1 • • "' ' • ' 

Positive 
pther 
/Totals} a 

f * \ 

■ N . . - ‘ 

f 

luting: Time 3 
Positive 
. pther 
Totals} % 

S . -• . 

e« Spending fox Special Education 
Rating: Time 1 
Positive 
Other 

Totals: % 

•- ' ^ 
i 

Rating: Time 3 
Positive 
Other 




f« j^screasing Taxes for Public 
iCindergartens 
Ratings Time 1 
.Positive 
.pther 

• '' Totals: % • 

Rating: Time 3 
, Positive 
^/pther 

- -rr X 



Parent c 1 
Children in 


' 'S -t .U-t'U 8 


Public School 

fr* * . ' • ' 


Other 


42 % ^ ^ 




58 ' 


r-rr.- ' 73 


100 


100 


107 


141 


31% 


30% 


69 ' 


" ■-■^70 


100 


- ^ >100 


107 


141 



2S%: ’ 


; , X7!5 


72 


•' . '83 


100 


100 


107 


^ 143 


23% 


13% 


77 




100 


O' 100 


107 


143 



‘T . . 




22% 


'-* 6% 


78 


94 


100 


r 100 


107 


= 143 


• 




15^ 




85 


j ! 3 /9O 


■U®" 




107 





TASLl^ 4«7C 



aSUTlOMIP OF P.X.A* STATUS lo CITIZST SCHOOL ORIENTATIONS s 

EUGENE - r£lES 1 AND 3 



Citizen School Orlentntfons 

a* Rat&s o£ Schools 
Rating: Tima 1 
Popitive 
Other 
Totals: Z 
N 

Ratings Time 3 
Positive 
Other 
Totals: % 

N 

bt Educational Ideology 
Rating: Time 1 • 

Positive 
Other 
Totals: % 

N 

Eatii^: Time, 3 
Positive 
Other 
Totals: % 

N 

c« School Decision-maker Cynicism 
Rating: Time 1 . 

Positive 
Other 
Totals: % 

N 



P.T.A. 

No 



S t a t 



28% 

72 

100 

184 






16% 

84 

ICC 

164. 



32% 



100 

66 



18% 

32 

Too 

164 



38% 
62 
100 
6 ^ 






56% 

44 

100 

183 



73% 

27 

100 

66 



Rating: Time 3 
Positive 
Other 
Totals: % 

N 



51% 


82% 


49 


18 


100 


“loo 


183 


66 




IXSIM 4-7C (CoQtiAtsation) 



Citiscsx Se^^l Orisstatloiss 
d* Csacepeica wf Ssfe©©! Officials* 

Es3j3ss7sigi^saegs 

Estiag: Tias 5. 

Positive 
Other 
Totals: % 

R 

Rating: Time 3 
Positive 
Other 
Totals: % 

R 

e« Spending for Special Education 
Rating: Time I 
Positive 
Other 
Tct^ift 3 % 



Rating: Time 3 
Positive 
Other 
Totals s % 

R 

f* Increasing T^es for Puhlic 
Kindergartens 
Rating; Time 1 
Positive 
Other 
Totals: Z 
R 

Rating: Time 3 
Positive 
Other 
Totals: % 

R 



Ro 



S t 



a t u @ 

Yes 



m 

70 



lOO 

182 





38% 

62 



100 

06 




27% 

73 



100 

66 



13% 

87 



lOD 

194 




Ll% 




-21 

103 

184 



20Z 

80 



100 




Although chess tests v@ 2 ik@a the presmnption that the four 



variables are responsible for the relationships of central Interest 



here^ namely x those between attitudes towards new teaching tecbnl 




orientations » we can and t^ll put the laatter to a more direct set of 
tests* The data in Table 4-8 for both communities are arranged so that 



the following hypotheses can be tested x 



H ' Maintenance and izaprovement of supportive citizen school 
orientations are positively associated with social class 
position in both Eugene and Springfield* 



d X 

25 



Maintenance and improvement of supportive citizen school 
orientations are positively associated with parental 
status (e«g »9 having scliool-^age children) in both Eugene 
and Springfield* 



H X ‘laiutenazicc and improvement of supportive citizen school 
crientations are positively associated with membership 
in P*T*A* in both Eugene and Springfield* 

d : Maintenance and improvement of supportive citizen school 
27 orientations are positively associated with the level of 
participation in school affairs in both Eugene and Spring- 
field. 



The data do not consistently coufim these four hypotheses. In 
Eugene, on only two of the six citizen school orientations variables does 
social class status apparently have a maintenance or reinforement effect 
from Time 1 to Time 3. The remits are quite mixed In regard to rein- 
forcement effects of parental and participation status and on P*''\^A< 
status there are such effects on. five of the six school orientations 
variables but the relationships in tv;o of those cases are not strong* 
Modest improvement effects are noticeable for P*T*A* status, to a much 
lesser extent for parental status on five of the six school orientations 
ratings, to an even lesser extent with participation status and in only 



a minority of those ratings in the case of social class position. 
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I 
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S TABLE 4*BA 










a 


m RELAsio-^sHip or EmcmtmAL level to txs^ 


5 cmzm smooi o%imwio\ 


m 


. H 


m B? TE2E 1 SCHOOL ORIEi^Af 


X053 immm) 








1 




f.atisg 


St VSMm 


3 




m 








Totals 


Si 


1^ 0 


rh^t' 


% 




IS 


■M Positive Ratings Tlsse i 










9h 


Q a<» Eatiag of Schools 












^ Low Education 


33% 


67 


lOO 


15 


M 


g iledltS 2 i Education 


33% 


67 


lOO 


24 


g| 


Bi nigh Education 


68% 


32 


100 


38 


1 


S be iduestionaX Xd@oIc^ 










■ 


H Lov Education 


C'sgg— 


eaKAVfe 


, — 


(3) 


H 


S Hediuit Education 


62% 


38 


lOO 


13 


He 


g High Education 


611 


39 


100 


31 


§1 


m c» School Decision'^aker Cynicism 










H 


M Education 


55% 


45 


100 


31 


M 


^ Hediu% Education 


73% 


27 


lOO 


52 


B 


^ High Education 


73% 


27 


100 


67 


BB 


pi de Conception o£ School Officials* 












^ Responsiveness 










B 


IB Ic^ Education 


28% 


72 


lOO 


18 


B 


^ Hedium Education 


50% 


50 


100 


32 


E| 


^ High Education 


4X% 


59 


lOO 


34 




H spending for Speci^^l Education 










B 


B| low Education 


— — w> 


oam 




<5) 


H 


H Medium Education 


27% 


73 


100 


22 


fl 


M High Education 


37% 


63 


ICO 


27 


B 


tM fe Increasing Tessas for Public 










fl 


B Kindergartens 










B 


B Education 


tamman 






(3) 


B 


H Medium -Education 


25% 


75 


100 


16 


Bl 


B High Education 


38% 


62 


100 


13 


I 


^ Less Than Positive Rating: Time I 










9 


PI a* Bating of Schools 










B 


B Low Education 


26% 


74 


100 


46 


B 


jP Medium Education 


■ :u% 


79 


lOO 


61 


vBwH 


^ High Educatic i 


27% 


73 


lOO 


64 


B 


Wr be Educational Ideology 










B 


B ^ Education 


16% 


S4 


100 


51 




B Medium Education 


16% 


84 


100 


61 


H 


H High Education 


11% 


89 


100 


70 


1 


irf- 










1 










— ~W^ 




553 r 



















fi 






~ los - 

TABLE 4-8A (Co^H^iauation) 



c« school Deeision-oidker Cynlclem 
Leu Education 
Iledlum Edlttcatlon j 
High Bd^*cation 

d« Condaption of School Officials^ 
. Eeaponslvsness 
Loi 7 Education 
liedium Education 
High Sdueaeion 

e. Spending for Special Education 
Low Education 
liediisa Education 
High Education 

f« Increasing Taxes for Public 
Kindergartens 
■ Low Education 
Mediusi Education 
High Education 



Hating at Tuae 3 



Totals 



Positive 


Other 


% 


N 


33% 


67 


100 


30 


53% 


47 


100 


32 


43% 


57 


100 


37 


21% 


79 


100 


43 


26% 


74 


100 


53 


25% 


75 


100 


69 


;.5% 


95 


100 


55 


n% 


89 


100 


63 


19% 


81 


100 


77 


2% . 


98 


100 


58 


3% 


97 


100 


69 


8% 


92 


100 


91 



(V iV- . 



.f'i yu 



. ^ 

lERlC. 








186 



JiffiUTIOKSHlP OF PMEJSTAL STATUS TO TPE 3 CITIZEJI SCHOOL ORIENTATIONS 

BY TIME 1 SCHOOL CRIENTAIIONS (EUGENE) 

Rating Tims 3 



Positive Rating: Time 1 
a» Rating of Schools 

Children in Public School 
Other* 

b» Educational Tdeology 

Children in Public Schools 
Other 

e« School Decision-maker Cynicism 
Children in Public Schools 
Other 

d* Conception of School Officials' 
Responsiveness 
Children in Public Schools 
Other 

e» Spending for 3peci<al Sducation 

Children in Public Schools 
Other 

f« Increaaltig Tases for Public 
Kindergartens 

Children in Public Schools 
Other 



Less Than Positive Rating: Time 1 
a* Rating of Schools 

Children In Public Schools 
Other 

b* Educational Ideology 

Children in Public Schools 
Other 

c» School Decision-maker Cynicism 
Children in Public Schools 
Other 



Totals 



Posit iv<^ 


Other 


% 


N 


46% 


54 


IQO 


35 


.55% 


45 


100 


42 


59% 


41 


100 


29 


61% 


39 


100 


18 


75% 


25 


100 


75 


64% 

• i 


36 


100 


75 


42% 


58 


. 100 


45 


42% 


58 


100 


38 


40% 


60 


100 


30 


25% 


75 


100 


24 


35% 


65 


100 


23 


11% 


89 


100 


9 



27% 


73 


100 


71 


23% 


77 


100 


100 


24% 


76 


100 


75 


8% 


92 


100 


97 


50% 


• 50 


100 


32 


40% 


60 


100 


67 



Children; Children Beyond 



*Other iaclxiCfiB the following: No 
School ^ge; Pre-schoolers Only; Not ascertainede 



o - 

ERIC 






-.V 









'v 










187 



7ABt£ 4<^8B (CoDelnuatiau/ 



gM 



Rating at ?isje 3 



Othsr 



OtUj^ 



Totals 



r va* ^db>V'><AiCMbO 

IS 


Positive 


Other 


% 


N 


public Schools 


23% 


77 


100 


62 


Special Educaticrs^ 




75 


100 


103 


Schtii^l.5 


17 % 


83 


100 


77 




10% 


90 


100 


119 



im Xiscrsasing Tasas for Public 
' Kindergartens 

Children in Public Schools 
Other 



10 % 

1 % 



90 

99 



100 84 

loo 134 












^4^’" 0-T'". ^A’ 



m 




TABLE 4«8C 

EELATIONSaiP OF P^T.A. STATUS TO TE1E 3 CITIZEl^ SaiOOL ORIENTATIONS 
BY TBIE I SCHOOL ORIENTATIONS (EUGEl^) 



Positive Rating: Time 1 
a* Rating of Schools 
No 
Yes 

b« Educational Ideology 
No 
Yes 

c* School Becisiontiiaker Cynicism 
No 
Yes 

d-» Conception of School Officials* 
Responsiveness 
No 
Yes 

e. Spending for Special Education 
No 
Yes 

f* Increasing Taxes for Public 
Kindergartens 
No 

Yes 



Less Than Positive Ratings Time 1 

a» Rating of Schools 
No 
Yea 

b« Educational Ideology 
No 
Yes 

c» School Declsion-nBaker Cynicism 
No 
Yes 

d* Conception of School Officials' 
Responsiveness 
No 
Yes 



Totals 



Positive 


Other 


% 


N 


49% 


51 


100 


51 


50% 


50 


100 


28 


53% 


47 


100 


26 


67% 


33 


100 


21 


59% 


41 


100 


102 


92% 


8 


lor 


48 


40% 


60 


100 


55 


46% 


54 


100 


23 


28% 


72 


100 


36 


44% 


56 


100 


38 


10% 


90 


100 


20 


58% 


42 


100 


12 



24% 


76 


100 


133 


26% 


74 


100 


38 


11% 


89 


100 


138 


25% 


75 


100 


44 


41% 


59 


100 


81 


56% 


44 


100 


18 


22% 


78 


100 


127 


32% 


68 


100 


38 




- 189 - 



table 4-8C (Contintxatlon) 

' 'Satltig' dt Time 



Positive Other 

e* Spending for Special Education 

No 10% 90 

Yes 19% 81 

f* Increasing Taxes for Public 
Kindergartens 

No 2% 98 

Yes 11% 89 



\ 

) 

V 



< 



. i J 






Totals 

% N 



100 158 
100 4$ 



100 164 
100 54 



i 



X 
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TABLE 4-8D 



RELATIONSHIP OF SCHOOL PARTICIPATION TO TEffi 3 CITIZEN SCHOOL ORIENTATIONS 

BY TIM'S I SCHOOL ORIENTATIONS (EUGENE) 



Positive Rating: Time 1 

a« Rating of Schools 
No 
Yes 

b« Educational Ideology 
No 
Yes 

c« School Decislon-^aker Cynicism 
No 
Yes 

d« Conception of School Officials' 
Responsiveness 
No 
Yes 

e« Spending for Special Education 
No 
Yes 

fo Increasing Taxes for Public 
Kindergartens 
No 
Yes 

Less Than Positive Rating: Time 1 
Rating of Schools 
No 
Yes 

b« Educational Ideology 
No 

Yes 

c« School Decisionnaaker Cynicism 
No 
Yes 

d« Conception of School Officials' 
Responsiveness 
No 
Yes 



Rating at Time 3 







Totals 


Positive 


Other 


% 


N 


67Z 


33 


100 


6 


48% 


52 


100 


73 




m^mm 




(3) 


61% 


39 


100 


44 


62% 


38 


lOO 


16 


70% 


30 


lOO 


134 


22% 


78 


100 


9 


41% 


59 


100 


80 








(2) 


33% 


67 


100 


52 


•KMlWM* 






(3) 


31% 


69 


lOO 


29 


18% 


82 


lOO 


37 


26% 


74 


ICO 


137 


15% 


85 


ICO 


27 


14% 


36 


100 


155 


42% 


58 


100 


24 


44% 


56 


lOO 


75 


29% 


71 


iOO 


31 


23% 


77 


100 


134 




TABLE 4-8D (Contiov^tion) 



: Rating at Time 3 

Totals 

Positive Other % W 

e* impending for Special Education 

♦If _ r\Cf A rt n ^ rt 

wt? o^ xuv JO 

Yes 14% 86 100 158 

f. Increasing Takes for Public 
Kindergartens 

No 100% 100 37 

Yes 6% 94 100 181 












TAiJLE 4-8E 



RELAirONSHI? OF EDUCA5CIOKAL TO TE® 3 CITIZ^J SCHOOL p^IEWTAllONS 

BY TEIS 1 SCHOOL ORIMATIONS (SPRINGFIELD) 



Rating at Time 3 

Totals 



Positive Rating? Time 1 
a. Rating o£ Schools 
Lorf Education 


38% 


62 


/o 

100 


ia' 

29 




Medium Education 


50% 


50 


100 


48 




High Education 


74% 


26 


100 


23 


K 


Educational Ideology 
Low Education 


* 33% 


67 


100 


15 




'Medium Education 


41% 


59 


100 


29 




High Education 


45% 


55 


100 


n 


c. 


School Decisi^a-make?’ Cynicism 
Low Education 


62% 


38 


100 


56 




Medium Education 


rn 


23 


100 


71 




High Education 


86% 


14 


100 


42 


d* 


Conception of School Officials' 
Responsiveness 
Low Education 


45% 


35 


IQO 


38 




Medium Education 


57% 


43 


100 


47 




High Education 


58% 


42 


100 


26 


a. 


Spending for Special Education 
Lot 7 Education 


21% 


79 


100 


14 




Medium Education 


30% 


70 


100 


23 




High Education 


31% 


69 


100 


16 


f. 


Increasing Taxes for Public 
Kindergartens 
Low Education 


14% 


86 


100 


7 




Medim Education 


29% 


71 


100 


7 




High Education 






omamm 


C5) 


Less 

a* 


Than Positive Ratings Time 1 
Rating of Schools 
Low Education 


28% 


72 


ICO 


90 




Medium Education 


24% 


76 


100 


51 




High Education 


25% 


75 


100 


28 


b. 


Educational Ideology 
Low Education 


16% 


84 


100 


91 




Medium Education 


12% 


88 


100 


67 




High Education 


22% 


78 


100 


40 



TABLE 4«8E (Contisiuatlon) 



c« School DecisloQ*^akcr Cynicism 

It 

«Liv rv 

High Education 



d» Conception of School Officials* 
Responsiveness 
Low Education 
Medium Education 
High Education 



6a Spending for Special Education 
Education 
Medium Education 
nigh Education 

f. Increasing Taxes for Public 
Kindergartens 
Low Education 
Iledlum Education 
High Education 



Rating at Time 3. 

Totals 



Posieivs 


Other 


% 


N 


in 


61 


100 


64 


r.r\9f 


CA 


« AA 

AUU 


A 


60% 


40 


100 


10 



18% 


82 


100 


82 


31% 


69 


lao 


52 


35% 


65 


100 


26 



10% 


90 


100 


105 


15% 


85 


100 


1 $ 


14% 


86 


Ido 


36 



6% 


94 


100 


113 


3% 


92 


100 


92 


4% 


96 


iOO 


47 






s 




. 'TABLE. 4-3F 

RELATIONSHIP OF PAREXrTAL STATUS TO TK!B 3 CITIZEI^l SCHOOL ORIENTATIONS 
BY THiS 1 SCHOOL ORIENTATIONS (SPRINGPIH.D) 

Ratisg at Time 3 

. Totals 

Positive (>4:her Z N 

Positive Rating; Time 1 



a* Ratiag of Schools 





Children in Public Gchool 


55% 


45 


100 


55 




Other* 


m 


51 


100 


45 


b* 


Educational Ideology 
Children in Public School 


44% 


56 


100 


39 




Other 


39% 


61 


100 


18 


c» 


School Decision-maker Cynleism 
Children in Public School 


83% 


17 


100 


98 




Other 


63% 


37 


100 


71 


d* 


Conception of School Officials' 
Re^^ponsiveness 
Children in Public School 


59% 


41 


100 


66 




Other 


44% 


56 


100 


45 


e« 


Spending for Special Education 
Children in Public School 


34% 


56 


100 


29 




Other 


22% 


78 


100 


23 


f. 


Increasing Taxes for Public 
Kindergartens 
Children in Public School 


27% 


73 


100 


11 




Other 


12% 


88 


100 


8 


Less 

a* 


Than Positive Rating; Time 1 
Rating of Schools 
Children in Public School 


' V 

26% 


7^ 


100 


81 




Other 


26% 


74 


100 


89 


b« 


Educational Ideology 
Children in Public School 


15% 


85 


100 


97 




Other 


17% 


83 


100 


101 


c* 


School Decision-maker Cynicism 
Childrei in Public School 


51% 


49 


100 


39 




Other 


40% 


60 


100 


63 



^ther includes the following; No Chlldiren; Children Beyond School 
Age; Pre-schoolers Cisly; Not Ascertained* 
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TABLE 4*8 F CCoatlftu&tiloa) 






' i 

' A 



!'ST5ps^nr^r 






H i TT^iiTiTtill i r i Sii^p gS M t i^wmmm mm^ 



v>tal® 







Other 


> 


N 


G«jsc©pi:l?i?n ef School Officials* 










R!3SpOfiJ®S,VttHB»B 










Children in Public School 


27% 


. ?3 


100 


n 


ocher 


2h% 


?6 ■ 


100 


89. 


Sps'icilag for Special Education 










Children in Public School 


14% 


86 


100 


108 


Other 

Incredsing Taases for Public 
iCtolergartens 


10% 


90 


. 100 


111 


Children in Public School 


5% 


95 


100 


126, 


Other 


8% 


92 


100 


12o 
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TABLE 4»86 



SSlMlOliML^ OF F.T.Ar, STATUS TO TIMS 3 OITIZM SCHOOL ORIENTATIONS 
BY TIME 1 SCHOOL ORXEHTATIOMS (SPRINGFI3ID) 



Rating at Time 3 






Positive Rating: Time 1 
a» Racing of Schools 
No 


Positive 

46% 


Other 

54 


%. 

100 


5^ 

61 




Yes 


60% 


40 


100 


40 


b< 


likiucatio^ial Ideology 

No 


39% 


■ 6.1 


100 


31 




Y@s 


43% 


57 


100 


23 




Scho©l Bscis±on«sigJser Cynicism 












m 


68% 


32 


100 


no 




V '> 

life- 


86% 


14 


100 


59 




of School Officials* 

Eesp?iktsi^^©se8s 

No 


50% 


50 


100 


70 






53% 


42 


100 


41 


e« 


Spending lor Spscial Ed;scatf.on 
No 


21% 


79 


100 


34 




Yes 


44% 


56 


100 


18 


f • 


Increasing Taxes for Public 
Kindergartens 
No 


17% 


83 


100 


12 




Yes 


29% 


71 


ioo 


7 


Less 

3b 


Than Positive Rating: Time 1 
Rating of Schools 
No 


25% 


75 


100 


138 




Yes 


28% 


72 


100 


32 


b. 


Educational Ideology 
Wa 


17% 


83 


100 


152 




Yes 


13% 


87 


100 


46 


c» 


Spending for Spacii^^ 
No 


n% 


59 


100 


38 




Yea 


64% 


36 


100 


14 




Conception ef School Officii. a' 
Respons ivencae 

No 




77 


100 


128 




Yes 


34% 


66 


100 


32 



* 
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TABLE 4«BG iCmtiutiatlon) 






&t tlfle 3 

Totals 
Other % K 



e« Speading for Sv'sclaX Education 
No 
Yes 



9% 

22 % 



91 



WO 164 
mo 55 



f« Ineraaslng T^gsses for Public 
KindsrgK.'S'tess. 

No 

Yes 



SI 

3% 



92 



100 
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TABXS 4«8B 

RELATXONSHIj? of SCKOOi. FAITXCIPATION HQ TIME 3 CITI^EfJ SCHOOL O&IEWTATIONS 
BY TEiB 1 S2HOOL ORISNTATIOtlS (SPRIKGFXELD) 



Positive Ratiug: 1 

So Rating of SohooXs 
No 
Yas 

b» Educational Xdeolo;^* 

No 

Yes 

c« School Decision«maker Cynicism 
No 
Yes 

d* Conception of School Officials* 
Responsiveness 
No 
Yes 

3e Spending for Special Education 
Nr 
Yes 

f« XnciL'easlng Taxes for Public 
Kindergartens 
No 
Yes 



Less Than Positive Rating: Time 1 

a* Rating; of Schools 
No 
Yes 

b* Educational Ideology 
No 
Yes 

C 3 School Decision-maker Cynicism 
Ho 
Yes 

d* Conception of School OfficiaJLs* 
Responsiveness 
No 
Yes 



Rating at Time 3 

Totals 



Positive 


Other 


% 


■ N 


41% 


59 


100 


17 


54% 


46 


100 


84 


57% 


43 


lOO 


7 


47% 


53 


100 


38 


59% 


41 


100 


34 


79% . 


21 


100 


135 


42% 


SS 


100 


24 


56% 


44 


m 


07 


12% 


SB 


100 


8 


32% 


6S 


100 


44 






mtmmm 


(5> 


21% 


79 


100 


14 



25:; 


75 


100 


55 


262 


74 


100 


115 


152 


85 


100 


52 


162 


84 


100 


146 


322 


68 


100 


38 


522 


48 


100 


64 


252 


75 


100 


48 


252 


75 


100 


112 
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TABLE 4«>8H (CoEitismation) 



e« Spendlag £©? Special Education 
No 
Tea 

f. Increasing Tases for Public 
Kindergartens 

No ■ ■ • ■ 

Yes 



Eating at Time 3 

Totals 

Positive Other % N 



6% 9A 100 64 

14% 86 100 155 



6% 94 100 67 

6% 94 100 185 
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Ihere are s^e^-jhac more consistent relnforcianent or maintenance 



effects of these four variables on school orientations in Springfield 
(Table 4-B)« However, the relationships are weak at best* Nor does 
a single one of those four variables produce an Improv^ent in school 
orientations from Time to Time 3 in a majority of the citizen school 
ratings in that city* 

Unlike attitudes toi^ards new teaching techniques, then, the 
variables of social class, parental, ?*T«A*|, and participation status 

V 

make very little difference in the degree to which citizens maintain 
initially positive, or improve initially less positive, orientations 
towards their public school systems in either Eugene or Springfield* 
Alt?aough at particular moments in time (i*e*^ at Time 1 and at Time 3) 
there were for the most part modest relationships between every one of 
those four variable.^ and each of the six school orientations variables. 



stability and change In the latter were apparently not due to the former 
status dimensions* Thus, we tentatively conclude that impacts ap- 
parently attributable to such innovative orientations as attitudes towards 
new teaching techniques upon such citizen perspectives as these six school 
orientations variables were not artifacts of social class or more mundane 



personal-family interests nor of active Involvement in schoo], affairs* 
Ue may summarize these findings by framing a complex hypothesis 
that is confirmed even more directly by data on patterns of maintenance 
and improvement of citizen school orientations dealing simultaneously 
with new teaching techniques attitudes and each of the four other major 
variables: social class, parental, P*T«A*, and participation status* 
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H. : (a) Fans of the schools In Eugene and in Springfield who 

approved of net 7 teaching techniques would remain fans to 
a greater extent than would fans who did not approve of 
such innovations regardless of social class, parental, 

P«T*A«, and school participation status, while (b) in 
both cities non-fans who approved of new teaching tech- 
niques would become fans to a greater extent than would 
non-fans who did not approve such innovations regardless 
of social class, parental, and school partlclfa- 

tion status » 

That represents the expectation that the findings supporting supra 4 
were not a function of these status variables* 

The Independent maintenance and Improvement effects of attitudes 
towards teaching techniques on citizen school orientations, that is, 
effects which were not due to the correlations between such attitudes 
towards teaching techniques and the four status variables, are illustrated 
for one of those four variables— P.T* A* status— in the follot^ing table 
(Table 4-9). P.T. A* status had related most strongly of the four status 
variables to maintenance of positive and improvement of less than pos- 
itive citizen school orientations. 

It should be noted that P.T. A, status now makes a difference in 
only half of the twelve new teaching techniques-P.T.A. membership cate- 
gories insofar as maintenance of positive school orientations in Eugene 
1 s concerned— even though the small numbers in many of the cells make 
conclasive results impossible to obtain. In Springfield it makes a com- 
parable difference in only seven of those twelve categories* In Eugene 
P.T.A^ status does seen to have small effects In the direction of Im- 
proving less than positive ratings of the schools for nine of those 

« i t 

to^elve categories but only In five of the twelve in Springfield. The 
tendency is for the apparent relationships between P.T»A> status and 

'i 

maintenanc^change in school orientations (as repott<ed In T^le 4-8, 
supra) to be further attentuated when the new teaching techniques at- 
titude control is Introduced. 




4 ^^ 
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TABLE 4-9A 



RELATIONSHIP OF PeT.A. STATUS AND MEN TEACHING TECHNIQUES ATTITUDES 

TO TIME 3 CITIZEN SCHOOL ORIOTATIONS 
BY TBIE 1 SCHOOL ORIENTATIONS (EUGENE) 



RatiTig at Time 3 



Positive 



Other 



locaxs 
% N 



Positive Rating: Time 1 
?*T«A» Hembershlp 
New Teaching Techniques Attitudes 



a* Rating of Schools 
Non-oemher P*T*A* 



Approve Ne«r Teaching Techniques 


69Z 


31 


100 


26 




Not Approve NTT* 


28% 


72 


100 


'^5 




Ifenber P*T*A« 


Approve N^ Tcachix^ Techniques 


57% 


43 


100 


23 




Not Approve i^jiT 




— 




(4) 




Educational Ideology 


Non-taesaber P*T*A* 

Approve Neur Tenching Techniques 


55% 


45 


100 


20 


It 

ft 


Not Approve NTT 


50% 


50 


100 


6 




Member P*T*A. 

Approve New Teaching Techniques 


72% 


28 


100 


18 




Not Approve NTT 


mtmfm 


Mm 




(3) 




School Declsion-^jiaker Cynicism 
Non<»me]aber P,T*A^ 


Approve Net; Teaching Techniques 


6SX 


32 . 


100 


53 




Not Approve NTT 




51 


100 


49 




Member F.T*A. 


Approve New Teaching Techniques 


97% 


3 


100 






Mot Approve NTT 


77% 


23 


100 


13 




Conception of School Officials* 
Responsiveness 
Non-Member P*T«A* 


Approve New Teaching Techniques 


52% 


48 


100 


31 




Not Approve NTT 


25% 


75 


100 


24 






Approve New Teaching Techniques 


523 


48 


100 


21 




Not Approve NTT 


293 


71 


100 


7 


f 


Spending for Special Education 
Non-faember P*T*A>. 


Appro'^e Neb? Teaching Techniques 


36% 


64 


100 


22 


y 


Not Approve N^TT 


14% 


86 


100 


14 




Member PeT«A» 


Approve New Teaching 7ieehnique8 


50% 


50 


100 


16 




Not Approve NTT 

) 'T' > - •. 




•aim 




(2) 





*NTT stands for Ncur Teaching Techniques- 
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TABLE 4-9A (Continuation) 



Rating at Time 3 

Totals 

Tositive Other % W 

f. Increasing Taxes for Public 
Kindergartens 
Nott-mi(aDber P«T«A* 

Approve New Teaching Techniques 
Not Approve I5TT 
Member P*T«A« 

Approve New Teaching Techniques 
Not Approve NTT 

Less Than Positive Rating; Time 1 
P.T.A. Membership 
New Teaching Tecb*:iique3 Attitudes 

a. Rating of Schools 



Non-member P«T»A« 





Approve Teaching Techniques 


27 % 


73 


100 


60 




Not Approve NTT 


22 % 


78 


100 


73 




Member P*T.A« 

Approve New Teaching Techniques 


33% 


67 


100 


24 




Not Approve NTT 


14% 


86 


100 


14 


b* 


Educational Ideology 
Non-member P«T«A. 

Approve New Teaching Techniques 


8% 


92 


100 


59 




Not Approve NTT 


13% 


87 


100 


79 




Member P.ToA.. 

Approve Ne^7 Teaching Techniques 


33% 


67 


100 


30 




Not Approve NTT 


7% 


93 


100 


14 


c. 


School Decision-maker Cynicism 
Non-mmnber P«T»A. 

Approve New Teaching Techniques 


42% 


53 


lOO 


33 




Not Approve NTT 


40% 


60 


lOO 


48 




Member P.T.A. 

Approve New Teaching Techniques 


54% 


46 


100 


13 




Not Approve NTT 








(5) 


d. 


Conception of School Officials’ 
Responsiveness 
Non-member P.T.A. 

Approve New Teaching Techniques 


17% 


83 


100 


53 




Not Approve NTT 


26% 


74 


100 


74 




Member P.T.A. 

Approve New Teaching Techniques 


26% 


74 


100 


27 




Not Approve NTT 


45% 


55 


100 


11 



12% 


88 


100 


16 


— 


— 


— 


(4) 


70 % 


30 


100 


10 


... 


.. 




(2) 
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TABLE 4~9A (ContiS4CVc<i 



tating at Tte 3 






■»’'»■ v’J," ■■ l'*t!W)«Hf 



. 4 ' 



Totalis 



Spendi!ig for Special Education 


Positive 


Other 


% 


N 


J^oa-nember P«T«A. 


^prove New Teaching Techniques 


20% 


80 


100 


64 


Not Approve NTT 
Member F»T«A« . 


4% 


96 


100 


83 


Approve New Teaching Techniques 


19% 


81 


100 


32 


Not Approve NTT 
Increasing Taxes for Public 


19% 


81 


10.0 


16 


Kindergartens 
Non-meciber ?«T*Af 


Approve New Teaching Techniques. 


3% 


9’/ 


100 


70 


Not Approve NTT 
Member F«T«A« 


2% 


98 


100 


94 


Approve New Teaching Techniques 


13% 


87 


100 


38 


Not Approve NTT 


6% 


94 


100 


116 













TABLE 4-9B 



RELATIOh’SEIP OF P,T*A, AI^D IW TEACHING TECRIIIQUKS ATTITODSS 

TO TIHE 3 CITIZF^^ C®OOL ORIENTATIONS 
BY TiriF 1 SCHOt;L ORIiaiTATIONS (SPRINGFIELD) 



Positive Rating! Time i 
P*T.A» Membership 
NeXT Teachlag Techniques Attitudes 



Rating at Time 3 



Po8i;ixre 



Other 



Totals 

% n 



a* Rating of Schools 
Non-member P*T«A, 






Approve Ne^r Teaching Techniques 


53% 


47 


100 


38 




Not Approve NTT* 
Member ?«T*A, 


36% 


54 


100 


22 




Approve New Teaching Techniques 


63% 


37 


100 


35 




Not Approve NTT 


™ 


— 




(5) 


bo 


E^ducatlonal Ideology 












Non>^^ber P*T.A, 












Approve New Teaching Techniques 


33% 


0? 


100 


24 




Not Approve NTT 
Msmbi^r P.T.Ao 


57% 


43 


100 


7 




Approve New Teaching Techniques 


45% 


55 


100 


22 




Not Approve NTT 


■MNMBO 


— 




(2) 


Ce 


School Becisios-msker Cynicism 












Non-member F«T«A« 












Approve New Teaching Techniques 


73% 


27 


100 


66 




Not Approve NTT 
Member PeTeAo 


61% 


39 


100 


44 




Approve New Teaching Techniques 


85% 


15 


100 


52 




Not Approve HIT 


100% 


— 


100 


7 




Conception of School Officials* 
Eef.ponsiveness 












non-m®nber P.TeAo 












Approve New Teaching Techniques 


67% 


33 


100 


39 




Mot Approve JiTT 

Messher I%TeA<» 


29% 


71 


100 


31 




Approve Haw Teaching Ts^^chnioues 


60% 


40 . 


100 


35 




Hot Approve NTT 


50% 


50 


100 


6 


@e 


Spanding for Special Education 












Hon-«iC9iiber P*T.A» 




* 


J 






Approve New Teaching Tectmiques 


29% 


71 . 


ipa,, 


21 




Not Approve NTT 


8% 


92 


100 


13 




Approve Teaching Techniques 


47% 


53 


100 


17 




Not V?‘r<rove NTT 




vm0>y 


— 


(1) 




staads New Techniques « 














a ^ ^ ~ygr « 







o 
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TABLE 4-9B (Omtinu^tion) 



£• Xncreasing Taxes for Public 
Kindergartens 
Nm-m&'nbar p.T^A. 

^prove New Teaching Techniques 
Not Approve NTT 
H^ber P«T*A« 

Approve Nei^ Teaching Techniques 
Not Approve NTT 



Ratics at Time 3 

Totals 



Positive 


Other 


% 


N 


29 % 


71 


100 


7 




. 


oaourw * 


fS) 


33% 


67 


100 


6 


•■fsifla 






(1) 



Less Than Positive Eating: Time 1 
P»T«A« tiembership 
New Teaching Techniques Attitudes 



a* Rating of Schools 
Non-«ieQber P.T^Ay 
Approve New Teadilng Techniques 
Not Approve NTT 
Iletuher FeT«A« 

Approve New Teadiing Techniques 
Not Approve NTT 



b» Educational Ideologjr 
Non-naeaber PeT*A« 

Approve New Teaching Techniques 
Not Approve NTT 
Nember P*T«A« 

Approve New Teaching Techniques 
Not Approve NTT 



c» School Decislon»si8lcer Cynicism 
Non-member P«T«A* 

Approve New Teaching Techniques 
Not Approve NTT 
Member KToA. 

Approve New Tesehisg Techniques 
Not Approve 



d* Conception of School Officials’’ 
Responsiveness 
Non-member P«T«Ao 
Approve New Teaching Ted^niques 
Not Approve NTT 
Messbi^r P«T*A» 

Approve New Teaching Techniques 
Not Approve NTT 



27% 


73 


ICO 


67 


24% 


76 


100 


71 


27 % 


73 


100 


26 


33% 


67 


100 


6 



22% 


78 


100 


76 


12% 


88 


100 


76 



15% 85 100 39 

— 100 100 7 



Sl% 


49 


100 


39 


33% 


67 


100 


49 


80% 


20 


100 


10 






— 


(4) 



29% 


71 


100 


66 


16% 


84 


100 


62 


37% 


63 


100 


27 




OMi» 




<5) 
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mm 




TABLE 4*9B (Cktatinuation) 

’latiag at Tiai© 3 

Totals 

Fositlw 0 th gir % N 

€• Spending for Special Education 
Non-masiber P*T«A« 



Act>iL‘OV£ Taachlns T3rjhnlctie«i 

— • «* -- ' - vr 


131 


i\1 


100 


83 


Not Approve lOT 


ki 


96 


100 


80 


Member P«7«A. 

Approve New Teaching Techniques 


201 


80 


100 


45 


Not Approve NTT 


50^ 


70 


100 


10 


Increasing Tares for Public 
Kindergartens 
Non«m^ber P«T*A« 

Approve Teaching Techniques 


11^ 




iOO 


98 


Not Approve NTT 


%% 


91 


100 


88 


Member P»T«A« 

Approve N®? Teaching Techniques 


kZ 


96 


100 


56 


Not Approve lOT 


mmnstvm 


100 


100 


10 
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cont^*ol ig os ?.1’«A® a^aber^gKij^,, that 
ISs w^es of citisosa at<2 ceispared diii&v ip thei>: nm taachisg 
techalquea astita^iss but Who &m similar is bciag either aaabers or son- 
members of F»T*A.e \s& find that is the vast msi©til:y of cases the sew 
teaching techniques attitude8«'S:cheol ori^tations effects ar® maintained. 
Only in regard to improveaetit of initially less than positive orienta- 
tions in EuH^ne does Che latrodactios of the variable P.T*Ae status 
reduce the umh^v of times improvement in such orientations occurs ^th 
approval of new teaching techniques— to siK of the twelve instances* 

It is not particulars.^ surprising that ?«T«A« membership mskm 
fcha greatest impact in both citto In the direction of maintaining the 
trusting sense of cls^izens that their school officials vould understand 
If they had a problem and do vhat they could about it rather than try 
to avoid doing anything or ignoring the request (Table 4*^9) • It is re- 
veolinst h^aver^ to note that sttitudes towards new teaching techviiquss 
makes a c<sm^a.mhl^ contribution to the maintenance of such a sense of 
trust* of F»7*Ae in Eugene who approve of teaching 

techniques maintain such a sense of official responsiveness almost to 
the same extent as do P*TeA. members who do not approve of such innova- 
tions* In Springfield P.T*A. maobership is the mote Important factor^ 
but approval of new teaching techniques among non-mensbars of ?«T»A. 
does make for more maintenance of that sense of trust than occurs 



non^smbors who do not approve such innovations* 

Ue shall in passing and precedent to a later discussion of social 



class and attitudes towards educa«;ioaaI innovations mention somathing of 



the iK\teraction of social class » attitudes tosrards new teaching tedmlques, 
md chang^»stabillty in school oric>ntatloia8« It will be recalled that 
the data liad indicated that in only two cases of the latter did educational 



- ■’•fw KHWWi, % 
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Xevel relate to isainteiaance of positive sohcol orient at lo*\s in Siigena 
(Table 4-8) • In Springfield the same tvo school orlentatloor variables 
were the acat affected by edwu^tioQsX level relative to sasintensaee of 
positive crlentfJ^tions (Table 4«8), In Eugene it was the hitThly educatea 
who eatotained their positive ”very good” rating of the schools much 
more than either the low or medium educated » while in Sprixstgfleldl there 
was adlrsct; linear relationship between educatl^^nal level and such main- 
tenance of i very good rating* 

Restricting our attention here to that rating of the schools 
variable f it can be se§n from Table 4-10 that- such relationships depend 
in some measure on such variables as attitudes towards new teaching tech- 
niqiues* Specifically^ in Eugene the poorly educated citizens who ini- 
tially ratea the schools as very good and Tflho approved of new teaching 
techniques maisitaln that positive rating as much as do the highly edu- 
cated citizens who had comparably positive initial ratings but viho did 
not appr0^*e of such teacHng tachniques* A similar phenomenon occurs 
with the medium educated cosspared to the highly educated* In Spring- 
field the identical pattern is found* 

This does not that educational level plays no role In main- 
taining positive ratings of the schools * There is a relatively strong 
relsfiionsLip between educational level and maintenance of such orlenta- 
eiociS aaiong those who approve of new teaching techniques (a linear re- 
lationship in Springfield spJ s highly educated-others discontinuity in 
Fiigene) » And it should be understood that in both ccsaaunlties the 
poorly <i 4 aC 4 t:ed much less likely than the highly educated to have had 
injtialXy. poj 5 itive of the schools « ThuSs sooisl clss:/. status 

is likely to prcd^ica fe.'Hh differential of the schools at a mo- 

ment in time and dlffereuHal degrees of reinforcocent of such positiva 



TABLE 4-10 



RELATIONSa:? OF ATTITUDES TOWARDS NEtv» TEAOTING TECHNIQUES 

TO T»TE 3 RATING 0? SCHOOLS 
BT TIME 1 RATING OF SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 



Rating at Time 3 



Positive Eating of Schools: 
Time I» Eugene 


Positive 


Other 


Totals 
% N 


Educational Level 
New Teaching Techniques Attitudes 

Rating of Schools 
Low Education 

Approve New Teaching Techniques 


SOX 


50 


100 


6 


Not Approve NTT* 


/r f^ffO 


78 


100 


9 


Medium Education 

Approve New Teaching Techniques 


452 


55 


100 


11 


Not Approve NTT 


232 


77 


100 


13 


High Education 

Approve ?.^ew Teaching Techniques 


722 


IS 


100 


32 


Not Approve NTT 


432 


57 


100 


7 


Positive Rating of Schools: 

Time I 9 Springfield 
Educational Level 
New Teaching Techniques Attitudes 

Rating of Schools 
Low Education 

Approve New Teaching Techniques 


38X 


62 


100 


21 


Not Approve NTT 


382 


62 


100 


8 


Medium Education 

Approve New Teaching Techniques 


532 


47 


100 


34 


Not Approve NTT 


432 


5 ; 


100 


14 


High Education 

Apptove New Teaching Techniques 


892 


11 


100 


18 


Hot Approve NTT 




— 




(5) 



’^NtT stands for Ncn; Teaching Techniques* 



orienuatidns ever tlae'»-the latter due to the ^.ppareiitly stronger» inore 
crystallised positive evaluations on the part upper class citizens 
who are pro-innovation as compared to the more fragile high evaluative 
sentiments of Im^er class citizens of similar pro-innovative attitudes. 

Xu aduitjkuuy the relatively Ispper class citizens who do not approve 
new teaching techniques seem to have as volatile a reaction in their 
ratings of the schools as do citizens of letter class status. 

What we have found, though, points to an appreciateion of the 
social psydiologicgl meanings end implications of social class status. 
Social class status as Indexed by educational level (or such other di- 
mensions as income and occupation) does net automatically determine 
degrees of change or stability in school orientations, and, indeedj^ it 
is inconsequential for most such orientations. Such indicators of social 
class as educational level do not meo that orientations such as school 
ratings are bounded by and do not cross class lines nor do they mean that 
class status is as useful or predictive a fact for such orientations 
as indicators of innovative sets of mind such as attitudes towards new 
teaching techniques. We shall pursue this natter further in a later 
section, l^ow we turn from perspectives about the schools to a considera- 
tion of the possible role of nm teaching techniques attitudes as well 
as the same four status variables in such action patterns as are implied 
by voting intentions to support or oppose the schools in an election 
on the basic operating budget, an even more immediate and fateful in- 
dication of citizen support for or <!9ppositlon to the schools than the 
school orientations discussed so far. 



Altitudes Towards New Teaching Techniques | 

Social Class« Parental, P«T«A. , and Participant Status 
as Related to School Budget Voting Intentions. 

It will be recalled that there were positive relationships In 
both Eugene and Springfield between each of the citizen school orlen- 
rations variables as measured at Time 3 and voting Intentions In the 
school budget elections at Time 3 (Table 2-1, Chapter XI) • Those data 
were presented to establish that the six school orientations variables 
selected for dependent variables actually related to such a matter as 
intentions to ca&t aiflrmatlve or negative votes on the sine qua non of 
an operating school systems Its basic operating budget* It has now been 
demons C:?rated that attitudes towards new teaching techniques apparently 
related to such school orientations and to the maintenance and Improve- 
ment of supportive orientations over time* It remaliis to be seen whethcir 
such new teaching techniques attitudes also related to those Time 3 
voting intentions, and. If so, whether any of the four status variables 
may have been affecting such a xreiation^hi'r „ 

An even more compelling argumencr be developed to the effect 

* r 

that such factors as social classy parental, P«T.A* and participant 

status are more likely to relate to voting support or opposition to 

• * 1 1 * 

school budgets than Is the case of more passive, psychological school 
orientations* That argument would be undergirded by references to the 
hosts of studies that have revealed the greatest voter support for local 
governmental budgets and money measures of various kinds among those of 
higher than of lower social class standing apart from the other three 
statuses* He shall, however, put such arguments to the test of the 
field research data* 
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As a first step In this part of the analysis we shall Isiqaire 
whether patterns of change or stability in school orientatlone related 
to voting intentions » for It Is one thing for such orientations to re- 
late to voting Intentions at a moment in time and quite another thing 
for the over-time patterns of orientations to affect voting intentions* 

If equally good predictions of Time 3 voting intentions can be generated 
frcHQ a knowledge of Time 3 school orientations » for example, as are pos- 
sible frcm a knowledge of Time 1 to Time 3 patterns of orientations. It 
would be less useful to obtain the over-time measurements of orientations 
and, more importantly, not particularly useful in that connection to 
have found that the over-time patterns of school orientations were shaped 
by new teaching techniques attitudes* 

An hypothesis dealing with the relevance of the patterns of 
stability or change in school orientations and voting intentions is as 
follows: 

H : Citizens whose orientations towards the schools had 
improved or deteriorated would be less supportive of 
a school budget than would fans of the schools who 
remained so over time and more supportive of the 
school budget than would non-fans x^ho remained so 
over time in both Sugene and Springfield* 

Th findings indicate striking support for that prediction in both com- 
munities (Table 4-11) • Although there are some exceptions, stability 
or change in these citizen orientations does make a difference insofar 
as school budget voting intentions are concerned* 

One way to view these data is from the point of view of relia- 
bility of Instruments or measurements* 'jChose who re&ained fans or non- 
fans over time (from Time 1 to Time 3) were ordinarily the ones most 
likely to provide the most support for or opposition to the school 
budget, as the case may be, because such constancy constitutes a more 



TABLE 4»U 



m-ATionsnip oe time i-3 stabilot-change patterns 

OF CITI2EI SCi!OOL ORIENTATIONS 
TO TEIE 3 VOTING INTENTIONS (EUGENE) 







Time 3 Voting 


Intentions 




Fattems of School 








locals 


Orientations s Time 


.For 


Against Not Stire 


% 


N 


a. Rating of Schools 








, . 




Positive-Positive 


5o:i 


34 


16 


100 


38 


Positive-Negative 


32Z 


50 


18 


100 


40 


Negative-Positive 


29% 


56 


15 


100 


41 


Negative^egdtive 


26% 


• . 53 


21 


100 


128 


b* EducatiotaX Ideology, 












Posifcive-Pcsitive * 


65% 


27 


8 


100 


51 


Positive-Negative 


. 38% 


46 


17 


101 


. ^4 


Negative-Positive 


35% 


33 


26 


99 


34 


Negative-Negative 


18% 


62 . 


20 


100 


95 


c« School Decision-makor 












(Jynlcism 












Positive-Positive 


/^5% 


38 


17 


100 


104 


Positive-Negative 


18% 


66 


16 


100 


38 


Negative-Positive 


34% 


46 


20 


100 


41 


Negative-Negative 


11% 


63 


21 


100 


47 


d« Conception of School 












Officials* Responsiveness 












, Positive-Positive 


49% 


37 


14 


100 


35 


Positiye-I^egative 


37% 


42 


21 


100 


43 


Negative-Positive 


39% 


45 


16 


100 


31 


Negative-Negative 


26% 


59 


15 


100 


114 


e« Spending for Special 












Education 












Positive-Posit Ive 


42% 


40 


18 


100 


132 


Positive-Negative 


8% 


73 


20 


101 


51 


Negative-Positive 


39% 


39 


23 


101 


31 


Negative-Negative 


18% 


67 . 


15 


100 


33 


f« Increasing Taxes for Public 












Kindergartens 












Positive-Positive 


60% 


24 


16 


100 


50 


Positive-Negative 


25% 


60 


16 


101 


57 


Negative-Positive 


26% 


52 


22 


100 


27 


Negative-Negative 


23% 


57 


2b 


100 


113 



^Positive indicates that the alternative selected was that claselfled 



as positive in the previous tables for School. Orientations verifies a*,.c«» 
and d* To increase the moabers in the positive categories » those scoring 
one point were added, to tjhose scoring zero» Progressive or positive, 

and the approve were aided to the strongly approve for the positive category 
for e« and f* (footnotes continued next page) 



mm 




XABLE 4-11 (Contiouatioti) 

RELATIONSHIP OP TIIIE 1-3 STABILITY-CHAI^GE PAn’EHKS 
OF CITIZEN SCHOOL ORIENTATIONS 
TO THE 3 VOTING It^TS^3TIONS (SPRIMGFIEtr^) 



rattems ox Scciiool 

Orientations: Tine 1-3 For 

a. Rating of Schools 

rositive-Positive 47% 

l^ositive-Negative 21% 

1‘fcgative-Posltive 30% 

Jfegative-Kegative 23% 

b* Editcational Ideology 

Positive-Positive 46% 

!‘09itive-Negative 34% 

Megative-Positive 32% 

I'fegative-Negative 22% 

c* School Decision-maker 
Cynicisjm 

Fositive-Positive 43% 

Positive-Negative 15% 

Negative-Positive 29% 

Negative-Negative ^ 6% 

d* Conception of School 
Off iclals * Responsiveness 
Positive-Positive 47% 

Positive-Negative 21% 

Negative-Positive 38% 

Negative-Negative 18% 

e* Spending for Special 
Education 

Positive-Positive 38% 

Positive-Negative 18% 

Negative-Positive 14% 

Negative-Negative 6% 

f* Xncrefising Taxes for Public 
Kindergartens 

Positive-Positive 47% 

Positive-Negative 21% 

Negative-Positive 28% 

Negative-Negative 24% 



Time 3 Voting Intentions 

Tocaifl 



Against 


Not Sure 


Z 


N 


37 


16 


100 


53 


60 


19 


100 


48 


55 


16 


101 


44 


59 


19 


101 


124 



28 


26 


100 


46 


58 


8 


i&n 


38 


50 


18 


lOO 


38 


63 


14 


39 


103 



39 


19 


101 


124 


75 


10 


100 


40 


51 


20 


100 


45 


73 


20 


99 


49 



34 


19 


100 


59 


62 


17 


100 


52 


41 


21 


100 


39 


65 


16 


99 


no 



42 


19 


99 


160 


63 


20 


101 


51 


67 


19 


100 


21 


89 


6 


101 


35 



31 


22 


100 


49 


61 


18 


100 


61 


58 


14 


100 


36 


60 


17 


101 


121 



'^Positive for the Educational Ideology variable means that respondents 
so-classified V7ere not censorious but» rather » approving of a perceived 
progressive orientation of the public schools* approach* 



fflDga reliable iadicator of such s0sti!5sx,/4Sfr ^hm 
Vbose Vfhc berime intis or rioa-i*aas fren oa& t^'* aaotlier 

those for \^him the T'lme 1 isea.eyr€sae5St.s liiss reliable# While timt 
is true 9 the fact thafc gtich stabllit;^f aad charge was related ti? 
t?ides tot^ards sew teaching techniques and was not simply statistical 
regression nor rend<ra change on the part of otherwise identical citizens 
makes it more than simply a matter of sseasureaent reliability <» Since 
such innovation orientations affect stability or changeability of general 
support or opposition to the schools over time they also affect the de- 
gree of specific support or opposition sm reflected in school ^sleetion 
voting intentions# 

It is possible to show h<^ sash attitudes towards new teaching 
techniques relate to such sehcjol budget voting intentions at Time 3# 
fhe hy?‘.^ thesis suaaariziag that relationship is as follows j 

I Attitudes towards aew teacltiisg teehsiauss are related 
to school budget votijig intenticne in both Eugene and 
Springfield* 

The data indicate support : for that hypothesis (Table 4^12). 

There is a strong > linear relationship between the two variables such 
that support for the budget increases steadily from overwheloiag oppo- 
sition among those citizens disapproving of new teaching techniques 
through scanewhat lessened but still substantial opposition sneng those 
citizens undecided about such new teaching techniques to a less than 
2:1 opposition to support margin among those citizens ^ipproving such 
new teaching techniques to an actually favorable support to opposition 
ratio among those who strongly approve such innovations* 

Turning now to the four status variables $ Hypotheses 31*34 
represent comparable statanents of expected relationships# 




Ho-jt SycJai class status is positively associated with 
supportive school budget voting intentions In both 
Eugsr^e a«d Springfield. 

i^j^rantal status Is positively associated with supportive 
^ school budget voting Intentions In both Eugene and 

O Wk iPi 1 ^ 



H 33 : P..T.A. status Is positively associated vHth supportive 
school budget voting Intentions In both Eugene and 
Springfield. 

H 3 ^: Participation In school affairs is positively associated 
with supportive school budget voting Intentions In both 
Eugene and Springfield. 

lie find that in all four cases the variable does relate to voting 
Intentions in the expected direction (Tables 4-13 through 4-16). 

The key hypothesis then becomes: 

^ 35 * Attitudes towards new teaching techniques are related to 
school budget voting intentions In both Eugene and Spring- 
field regardless cf social class, parentalj P.T.A. and 
participant status. 

The data cl esrly support that hypothesis for both coinmunities (Tables 4-17 
through 4-20). A few examples shall suffice to Indicate how Important new 
teaching techniques attitudes as wall as these status variables are In 
shaping voting Intentions. 



The highly educated citizens of Eugene* and Sprlngf-old who were 
undecided about new teaching techniques as well as the highly educated 
citizens of Eugene whv actually disapproved of them wsre not only less 
supportive of the school budget than pcjorly educnter^ in their 

cities who approved of new teaching techniques but no supportive 
than poorly educated ci+izens who were underJded aoont su^u Irincvctlons., 
Citizens of both communities w’th children in the public schools were over- 
whelmingly opposed to the budget If they disappro*: ;d f - r *. teaching 
techniques whereas citi.cens with no children or children beyond 
school age were much more supportive If they approved new teaching 
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REMTONSHiP OF ATTiTDDBs mim vm mcFim usmiiQms 

TO SCHOOL BXfDm YOTm riTETJ/IOKS: TBIi' 3 



Community 

Attitude TCT?ard Neif 



T ime 3 Voting Intentions 



For Againet Mot Sure 



% 



Totals 
N 



Fugene 



Strongly Approve 


kSi% 


34 


IB 


100 


hh 


Approve 


yn 


43- 




99 




Undecided 


CM 




2? ■ 


99 


103 


Disapproved 


.1% 


.89 


k 


100 


28 


?ij5.gfleld 












Sta?angly Approve 


<3% 




20 


ICOi 


44 


Approve 






21 


IDD 


> 7 

f 


Undecided 








o 

o 

|pA> 


do 


Disapprove 








100 


32 



* 



Disapprove includes both the Strongly Disapprove Disapprove niter Aativ-^s. 










2X9 - 






ob* u ^-miMX imu 










Int' fijsa 3 

<^»s.-*B ^ Te* ..H. ..tf. ♦«.»«><» ^-yamp ri Bt uF— »« « ■! * ■ ^i M i» 




5oi Sfi;*' 



Totals 



N 






Im 


2 : i 




Ur 


lOG 


83 


lirdxwd 




f ?; 


• '^0 

{ 


100 


113 








■ 1> 


100 


126 



.prlKS»ri< 5 l^ 


211 


^0 


?}1 


100 


U ^9 


K-siSii® 


,10,'-' 


50 


20 


w 


123 


High 


,m' 


90 


13 


ICO 


62 







Of VixbmsMj -mro- 

fo SQ-icot BiJB® ’mim imwsws 

TiM 3 



Ctmr^~lty 

P arental Statixg For 

H© GhiX^©n 2C^ 

Children Beyond! School Age 2$^ 
^^9-school©rc 0n2y 22 ^ 

Sohool Age OhiXdi on 38^ 



S^ingfield 

th Children ^5^ 

Children Beyond S<ihool Age 2Q% 
B:@«gehoole?s 0n3^^ 3^^ 

School iigs Children 335^ 



Voting 


Intentions g 


Time 2. 


Against 


Hot Sure 


Tot^ils 

% H 


$r - 


22: 


101 


k6 




17 


99 


110 


39 


39 


100 


Id 




1? 


100 


XiiO 



99 


26 


100 


27 


66 


Ih 


100 


119 


98 


8 


99 


26 


h3 


2h 


100 


l6k 
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TABXS U«l^ 

REIATXONSHIP 05' PTA STAm 
TO SCHCX)L BWGU^ VOTH^ 



Uoimnunity 


P1‘A Status 


For 


Eugene 


Non-mejnber 


M 


H'A Honiber 


3% 


Hegulsrliy Attend ITA 


Kiii 


Springfield 


Hon-member 


C*\ 

<M 


PTA Member 


39;^ 


Regularly Attend PTA 


Ij2^ 



Voting Intention s 
Against Sure Totals 





23 


101 


39 




17 


100 


h2 


37 






4i 



58 


19 


100 


259 


39 


21 


99 


33 


ho 


18 


100 


liO 
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MBIE lt-l6 



IffiMIOHSHtP OP SCHOOt HSHISCIPATIOM 
TO SCHOOl B0D®T VOTOTJ lUTBMTIOHS 



J. - . • 



School Participation 


For 


iigainst 


Not Sure 


Totals 

% 


H 


Eugene 












l(Low) 


Z)% 


53 


2? 


100 


55 


2 




57 


19 


101 


171 


3 




36 


21 


100 


61 


U(High) 


m 


36 


15 


99 


33 


Springfield 




‘ 








l(Low) 


16 % 


6It 


20 


100 ■ 


88 


2 




S6 


16 


100 


168 


3 


CO 


t(2 


20 


100 


55 


i^(agh) 


5?l 


26 


22 


100 


23 










s~- 






'■ .- ' 0 ' *' 'C. ' ••- ' 



,v* » - 
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TiffiBE lt-17 

lisiATioiKiflip fi? SDUBATicm wiEL TO sm>t wms VOTTlta 

b; AiTxruiES tohaeds mi tisaobbic teciouqh^ 






Bltaene Vot ing Intantiong 



E 



Attitudes Towards 
ta Taachisg Techniques 


For 


Against 


Not Sure 


Totals 

% 


N 


Loir Education 


Approve NTT*^ 


38H 


50 


12 


100 


32 


Ihidecided IffT 




62 


19 


100 


37 


Disapprove NTT 


— mo 


93 


7 


100 


lli 


llediun Education 


Approve WHT 


28^ 


h2 


30 


100 


53 


Dhdecided NTT 


2ll^ 


h3 


33 


100 


5U 


Disapprove NTT 
High Education 


17^ 


83 




100 

« 


6 


Approve NTT 


1.82 


38 


35 


101 


88 


Dhdecided NTT 


132 


67 


20 


100 


30 


Disapprove ?ITT 


122 


88 




100 


8 



EflttcationaX Level 

Attitudes Towards 
New Teaching TicSniques 

Low Eduoation 



Stayingfield Voting Intentions 



Approve NTT 


332 


hZ 


32 


100 


76 


Undecided NTT 


122 


68 


20 


100 


50 


Disapprove NTT 




100 




100 


21 


iim Education 


Ag^rove NTT 


372 


k2 


21 


100 


81 


IMdecided NTT 


212 


58 


21 


100 


33 


Disapprove NTT 




100 




10b 


8 


'h Education 


Approve NTT 


h3^ 


hi 


10 


100 


51 


Undecided NTT 




61 


33 


100 


9 


Disapprove NTT 


— 


•••» 




■Boe «• 


(2) 



^NTT stands for Netf Teaching Techniques 
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ERIC 






‘y^nr 





REJAmiKSECF OF BflHENTAL STATUS TO SCHOOL 3HD(2ST VOTIHG mTBNTIONS 
BT ATTITUDES TO^/ARBS mi TEACHJMG TECHNIQUES BI EDGEH? AND SPRUIGFIEn) 



Attlfeudei/ . Towards New For 



Teaching Techniques 
No Children 


Approve NTT 


ao? 


^ Undecided NTT 


- 1015 


. DisappriarQ NTT 


— 


Children Beyond School Age 


Approve NTT 


2^% 


Undecided NTT 


23% 


Disapprove NTT 


6% 


Pre-schoolers Only 


ko% 


/ 4 >prove NTT 


Undecided NTT 


mmat 


Disapprove NTT 


— 


School-Age Children; 


Approve lOTT 


%3% 


Undecided NTT 


Z9% 


Disapprove NTT 


ITS 


No Children 


Approve IITS 




Undecided NTT 


mm tm 


Disapprove NTT 


-- 


Children Beyond School Age 


Approve 


30^ 


Ifodecided NTT 


12^ 


Disapprove JITT 


6% 


Pre-schoolers On!!y' 


Approve NTT 


)x3% 


Undecided NTT . , 




Disapprove NTT 


mm mm 


School-Age Children 


Approve NTT 


UK 


Thidecided NTP 


2K 


Disapprove NTT J ' 





Agadlnst Not Sure Totals 



h7 


13 


100 


15 


62 


23 


100 . 


29 


'mm mm 


•mmm 


•■MM . 

t 

\ 


(2) 


h3 


22 


. 100 


h6 


57 


19 


'99 


h7 


9h 




100 


17 


ho 


20 


100 


10 


38 


62 


/lOO . 


8 


<mmma 


mmmm 


rnmmmmm 


(0) 


liO 


16 


‘99 


97 


50 


21 


100 


3U 


78 


11 


100 


9 


Springfield Voting Intentions 




38 


38 


101 


16 


88 


12 


100 


88 


— 




— * 


(3) 


--55 


lU 


99 


56 


68 


20 


100 


Ul 


9h 


mmmm 


100 


18 


h8 


10 


101 


21 


mm^m 






(>) 


mm mm 


— 


— 


(l) 


35 


2U 


100 


117 


53 


26 


100 


38 


.100 


mmmm 


100 


10 



■^WT stands for New Teaching Tephniques .• 
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TABIE k-l9 , ^ 

RELATIONSHIP OP PTA STATUS TO SCHOOL BUDGET VOTING TJ^TENTIONS 
BY ATTITtmES TOWiiRDS mi TEACHING TBCmUQDES 



PTA Status 



Attitudes Toi^ards 


For 


New Teaching Techniques 




Non-members 




Approve IITT* 


335 


Undecided NTT 


185 


Disapprove NTT 


P/0 


PTA Members 




Approve NTT 




Undecided NTT 


20% 


Disapprove NTT 


— 


Regularly Attend PTA 




Approve NTT 


62% 


Urdecided WS 


33% 


Disapprove NTT 





PTA Status 



Attitudes Towards 
New Teaching Techniques 



Non-neitibers 

Approve 32^ 

Undecided NTT 125^ 

Disapprove NTP 

PTA Ilembers 

Approve NTT 36^ 

Undecided NTT 
Disapprove NTT 

Regular 2y Attend PTA 

Approve NTT ^0^ 

r Jecided NTT 
Disapprove NTT 



Eugene Voting Intentions 



Against 


Wot Sure 


Totals 

#■*' — 


kl 


21 


99 


112 


$3 


29 


100 


99 


90 


9 


100 


21 


31 


21 


100 


29 


70 


10 


100 


10 

/•i\ 


JM 




UC€»'^ 


\j/ 


23 


10 


100 


29 




11 


100 


9 


Springfield Voting Intentions 


(3) 


ii6 


22 


100 


138 


67 


21 


100 


81 


91 




100 


31 


h3 


21 


100 


28 


mm mm 


MM 


... 


( 5 ) 


mmmm 


mmmm 




(0) 


3$ 


15 


100 


3h 


— 






( 5 ) 


— 


MM 


mm mm 


(1) 



^*NTT stands for Net'? Teaching Techniques 
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ERIC 
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... TABIB h^O * 

REIATIOKSHTP OP SCHOOL PARTICIPATOT TO SCHOOL BUDC2?r VOTBIG IHTEI’ITIOHS 
BT ATTITOM TOlfARDS HE17 TEACHING TECHJHQUES 

Sc hool Fayticip ation Eugene Voting Intenti ons 



Attitudes . Towards 


For 


Against 


Not Sure 


Totals 




?7eH-Te.^d,n&..T8shniqaeg. 










Low Participation* 


Approve NTT*^ 


m 




23 


101 


09 


Undecided NTT 


19% 




26 


100 


1(^1 


Dis^prove NTT 


9% 


91 


~ 


100 


23 


Medium Participation 


Approve NTT 


U9% 


32 


2^ 


100 . 


h7 


Undecided NTT 


21 % 


16 


2? 


99 


11 


Disapprove NTT 




MM 


MM 


«— 


(3) 


High Participation 
Approve NTT 




30 


1^ 


101 


27 


T^decided NTT 




MM 


MM 


MM 


?(^) 


Disapprove W!T 




MM 


MM 


MM M 


(1) 


School P3yfc3t<^ipgfcion 




Soringfield Voting Intentions 




Attitudes Towards 












New Teaching Techniques 
Lm? Participation 


Approve NTT 


33% 


k6 


21 


100 


2ii6 


Undecided NTT 


12^ 


67 


21 


100 


81 


Disapprove NTT 


— 


100 


MM 


100 


29 


Medium Participation 


Approve NTT 


im 


38 


22 


100 


US 


Undecided NTT 




^0 


12 


100 


8 


Disapprove NTT 


— 


— 


MM 




(2) 


High Participation 


Approve NTT 




26 


16 


100 


19 


Undecided NTT 


MO 


— 


— 




(3) 


Disapprove NTT 


MM 


MM 


MM 


MMM 


(1) 



^liVW participation signifies zero or one point on the three point partici- 
pation index, medium signifies two points, and high signifies three points. 

^NTT stands for Now Teaching Techniques. 









techniques. Among the poorly educated citizens of both communities who 
were not members of P.T.A., obvious minority support of the budget among 
those who approved of nev^ teaching techniques turned into almost complete 

rmnnc^finn nn the nf thnee H-ieannv^^uor! nf ciirh ‘tnnn. 

vations. The same phenomenon occurred in the case of participation in 
school affairs, 

lihat we have found, then, is that orientations towards new teaching 
techniques are shaped by such variables as social class, parental, P.T.A., 
and participant status but that when the correlation is not perfect, and 
it is far from being perfect, new teaching techniques attitudes exerts 
a strong independent effect on school budget intentions in both commun- 
ities. Such innovation sentiments thus work to affect voting behavior 
Indirectly through their impacts on the more general school orientations 
of the kind discussed earlier and the relationships that such orienta- 
tions have over time to voting intentions and directly on voting Inten- 
tions themselves. 

Parenthetically, the same kinds of effects are found in the case of 
attitudes toe ds the Eugene Project per se in that community. The four 
status variables obviously relate to voting intentions as reported In 
Tables 4-13 thixiugh 4-16. Although there were relatively fe;v citizens 
who disapproved cf the Eugene Project, there is a substantial difference 
in support and opposition to the E».gene Project as a function of approval- 
uncertainty differences in attitudes towards that Project. Because of the 
narrower range in the distributions of those attitudes than in the case 
of new teaching techniques generally, the impacts of the letter attitudes 
are more consequential on voting intentions in Eugene than are the former 
and obviously more consequential in Springfield where av/areness of the 
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project In the neighboring city Is restricted and where the distribution 
of attitudes towards that Project Is even rrore skewed^ . 

Before leaving this section, we shall coirroent on the relationship 
of two other variables to voting Intentions. The first Is chronological 
age— which related as noted to the variable of parental status. There 
were only very weak relationships of age to voting intentions in both 
cities. In Ejjgene the only age category vjherein a plurality were for the 
budget (Instead of being against or not sure) were citizens in the 35 to 
44 years of age bracket and In Springfield that same category was more 
supportive of the budget than any other age ca^gory even though more of 
those citizens were against than for. In other words. It was not the 
youngest adults (I.e. , those under 35 years of age) who ware ii^st supportive 
of the school budget.. In Eugene it was. the same 35 to 44 year category 
that was most approving of new teaching techniques with those over S5 
years of age least approving. In Springfield it was the young adults 
under 35 years of age who most approved of new teaching techniques while 
the same older citizens were also least approving. 

Still another variable that related strongly to school budget 




voting Intentions v^i?as attitude towards increasing local taxjBS to Improva 
“city services." That wHclpil te orientation seems to be part and 
parcel of a iRore general fiscal policy outlook is suggested by the 
fact tisat its relationship to school budget voting Intentions was ex- 
tremely strong. Me may express that relationship In the ftvl lowing 
hypothesis i-ihich Is confirmed in both cities (Table 4-21): 

Attitudes towards Increasing local taxes to Improve 
city services 1i positively associated with school 
budget intentions In both Eugeni and Springfield. 




, 











REIATIOirrSKIP OF kT'mxm mmJB TfHES 



TO HIHiOVE CITY SERVICES TO SCKOOL EliBGFP VGfUKl XNTSmONS 





Attitudes Totarards Infiraas-frig 
Eugene 

Strongily Approve 
Approve 
Undecided 
uisappro'^ 

Strongly .Uisapprors 

Springfield 

Strongly Appro^ 

Approve 
Undecided 
Disapprove 
Strongly Id.sappr©ve 




Totals 

For Against Undecided % N 



6a^ 


20 


.. 


ICO' 35 


5 &% 


23 


20 


101 92 


20^ 


38 


k2 


100 79 


11^ 


78 


11 ■ 


100 89 


7^ 


6k 


9 


100 U5 


sm 


11 


33 


100 9 


li9^ 


y> 


16 


100 81 


32^ 


y> 


32 


99 77 


JS% 


68 


16 


99 10!t 


sn 


85 


7 


100 60 



% 
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When attitude towards local t$K to Improve city services 

Is held constant, we find that v/ith but one exception the following hypo- 
thesis is confirmed ; 

Attitudes towards new teaching techniques are related to 
school budget voting intentions in both Eugene and Spring- 
field regardless of attitudes towards increasing local 
taxes to improve city services. (Table 4-22) 

It makes no difference what one's attitude towards new teaching 
techniques is like among those citizens of Eugene who approve of the idea 
of increasing taxes to improve city services; in fact, there is a smal ler 
proportion against the school budget among those who ate undecided about 
new teaching techniques than there Is among those who approve of them. 
Otherwise, however, attitiides towards hew teaching techniques makes quits 
a bit of difference among citizens who feel similarly about local tax 
increases for the purpose of improving city services. Even among those 
who disapprove of the latter notion, approval of such educational modern- 
ization Innovations makes a substantial difference in the degree to which 
citizens of both communities are prepared to cast ballots in favor of 
school budgets that require substantial local property tax increases in 
Eugene and modest increases in Springfield. Wa can see from the fore- 
going tests of hypotheses that the innovation variable, attitudes towards 
new teaching techniques, is of substantial consequence in shaping inten- 
tions to give or withhold support from th^, schools in the most crucial 
matter of passing or defeating the basic operating budget of the schools. 
We are not dealing with an orientation that is simply an interesting 

shaping attention or conversation about public school affairs ^ 
^or that is an inconsequential by-product of such substantial factors as 
one's cm prior consumption of education and social class values about 



Of of the Immeciate interest that parerts may have in improving 


















TABLE li-22 



EELATIONSEiP OF ATTITUOBS TOlJ/itDS. ;S3ACHIHG TBOfflMXQUSS TO SCHOOL BUDGET 
VOTH’IG INTENTIQIJS BI ATTITUDES TOliT^S lilCEEASING TA2ES TO nmoVB 

OXTX S^VIGESs TEIE 3 



Increase Local Taxes to 
Improve City Saryjoes 

Attitudes !(? &t?ards I^Tew 

i^^prove Local Tax Increase 
To Improve City Services 
Approve !ITT^ 

Undecided I'lTT 
Disapprove JiTT 

Undecided Local Tax Increase 
To Improve City Services 
Approve NTT’ 

Undecided NTT 
Disapprove NTT 

Disapprove Local Tax Increase 
To City Services 

improve NTT' 

Undecided NTT 
Disapprove NTT 



Approve Local Tax Increase ; 

To Umprove City Services 
improve l^TT ■ 

Undecided NTT 
Disapprov^e I^T 

tftidebided Local Tax Increase 

To Ijaprove City Services 
Appro^^e NTT 
Undecided PT 
Disapprove NTT 

Disapprove llbbai T&c Increase 

To Improve City Services 
‘Approve ■' ’* ■ 
Undecided NTT 
Disapprove NTT’ 



Bttgeaa Jlatgstiana 

For AgiinSf Sure Totals 

% .N 





2h 




100 


79 


6^ 


12 


25 


.=09 


2h 


mmto 


— 


— 




(10 



28« 


3h 


38 


100 


32 


n% 


37 


kS 


100 


1;1 


— 


— 


atmm 




ih) 



19% 


69 


12 


100 


59 


h% 


85 


11 


100 


55 


mmmm 


95 


5 


100 


20 



Springfield Voting Intentlnns 



56 ^ 


■ 2h 


on 


100 66 


36 ^- 


50 


ih 


100 22 


«■«» 


' mmm ' 


— 


— “ ■ (2) 



( 



h6% 


26 


28 


100 


5lt 




59 


111 


100 


17 




■acx • • 


«L)aa 


— 


(3) 



M 


69 


13 


• 100 


85 


10 % 


73 


17 


100 


52 


ii%' 


96 


•ar- 


100 


26 



NTT stands for New Teaching Techniques 
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education for their own children of of the kinds of perspectives that 
night W expectiisd from participating with others t^o m subject to pm« 

Innovation propage^da IP and othOf 'school participation settings^ 

• * - ** *' 

Uft AIM «lA»t4nn liilth A rundajMAVk'tsI nev£liA|Agifi»l /iHlinonelAn fHsf 

cuts acfosp pti of those Impotent attributes of citizen life to the point 
of shaping Individual voting action tha«. constitutes crucial decisional 
activities in the functioning of the comnunlty's public school system. 



Cultural Class and School Perspectives 



Traditionally, the concept of social or socio-economic class has 
been a powerful tool for the e^alysls of soclo-polltldiT behavior 

^ t m - • • 4 

the construction of socio-political theory. It not only has played a sig- 
nificant role In Marxist theory but also as an explar^tpry variable In 
the analyses of socio-political life by sociologists and political Scientists 
In tl» United States. 

Its :it)ot: mewing Is relatively simple. Marxists and such social 
scientists as Max Heber tended to think of . It. as denoting p person's roles 
and functlons-ln the economic organization of society and Pi tlje :same time 
(as cbnhoting.a variety Pf social and political actions anil! i^^pectlves 
associated with such aeon&^c roles. In relatively stricp or purest 
sociological senses, d^ss has come to te ili6ug^;pf 6s^ 

(pf a variety- of social IntsfectfoTiji-values shared bj ^4 groups 

of citizens dlf^rentlated according to^^e iMpu^^ 
deference, respect, miriners ether soclally-fe^^i^i^^^i^ 






K ; 



T * 



fic^ of life. Those5i«teract1ofis-values refer to com- 

nunlty or society life as pat^tlclpstjon In 

and the associated production^ distribution, and consumption of the 
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affectionate and other kinds of values generated and Interchanged In such 
settings* They Include participation In the complex of > larger voluntary 
association^ and organisations » ranging from bridge clubs' to businessmen's 
lundteon clubs to country clubs* Investigations, have been made of the 
extent and kind of shaping of such social class patterns by the fundamental 
fact of occupation and relationship to the means of production. Whether 
social class categories and groups are relatively discrete or overlapping 
and whether the nexus between the social and the economic— as well as the 
political— spheres of life Is close or distant, the concept has produced 
knowledge of an explanatory or predictive character for the student of 
human behavior. 

\ 

' Periodically there have been efforts made to, use less Indirect 
measures of people 's' actions and orientations than can frequently, be 
Inferred f rbm the facts of social or socio-economic^ class position In .order 
to Improve such predICtloHs as well as to narrow ttaps ithat may exist . 
between socio-economic facts 'and social psychological actions, end per- 
spectives. The pi^'ent stMy represents an effoii^ to ; refine end opera- 
tionalize more adequately one' auch recent effort* The ivotion^of :teljtural 
class has been ^Intredoced^M represents the.soctal^yChologlcal 

directly ^rather than thefacts of soc1o«econoia1os|N)$ttton,, although ^the 
two are -recd^tiedly related !td e:^^reater or 'lesrerexj^t, empirically: 
as -^eil es theoretically; The sensecof rcultural class has been, defined. 



-aS ''referring' to : > 



■?'u 2\\cbc; 









-^ople^s^Setf^1mi§es indifeelingsrconeerning how^tpuch^status-; . 
or respect their values, beliefs, opinions, Judgrents, and 
Ideas receive from o^ers.'^ 
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Ibid. , p. 24. 
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The sense of cultural class may be very general and refer to 
a host of niatters or phenomena: political values, political 
beliefs, political opinions, political judgments, and Ideas 
about the polity— the political culture— as well as matters 
of manners, morals, money and music. 

The cultural class structure or cultural class statuses may be regarded 

as the orderings, differentiations, and overlappings of citizens In 

terms of their values, beliefs, opinions, and 1deas->-1n short. In terms of 

their perspectives about, orientations towards^ or outlpcks on their 

worlds. 

One aspect of such a cultural class sytem with which we have been 
dealing is the degree to which citizens are disposed to accept or desire 
or approve of such educational innovations as new teaching techniques. 

He have seen that such, factors as social class position as Indexed by 
level of education. (jk> shape such orientations yet the overlap Is. far from 
perfect. He have also seen how citizens of different social class ^rata 
may share. similar orientations towards such Innovations, and that,, when 
they do, their orientations and action dispositions (such as their school 
budget voting Intentions) are more similar than their different social 
class statuses suggest. It Is obvious that to the extent such factors 
as social class and cultural class diverge and to the extent that the 
latter factor operates somewhat Independently of the former factor In 
generating citizen support. Indifference, or opposition to various aspects 
of the functioning of the public school system, school policy-makers would 
be wise to reflect on the potential or actual political consequences of 



such facts as *^11 as on the possibilities that there iw be different 
tials In the extent to which and the manner In which changes can be made 
in the two factors. For example, it may or may not be easier to effect 
changes In attitudes towards new teaching techniques than to raise Income 
levels. Vie have found alreacly how the introduction of programs of new 
teaching techniques affects citizen support for their schools Indirectly 
by generating more positive attitudes towards such Innovations as citizens 
become aware of them at the same time that positive attitudes towards 
such Innovations seem to be generated In the acculturation (socialization) 
processes of these comminltles and possibly by the emission of positive 
messages about them from extra-community sources. 

It Is now time to see whether such an apparently Important aspect 
of cultural class as attitudes towards new teaching techniques Is related 
to other, non-educatlonal matters. The relationships between attitudes 
towards new teaching techniques and other such citizen school orientations 
as the six dealt with here demonstrate that such a cultural class outlook 
Is not restricted to a pro-innovation orientation but Is to some extent 
part and parcel of a more general pro-public school system perspective. 
That It Is a component of a larger orientation domain is reflected In 
the following finding. 

Attitudes towards new teaching techniques were assessed In a 
matrix of IS Items Including the two schobV orientations variables: 
spending more money on special education and increasing taxes to provide 
public kindergartens and also the Eugene Project* In addition to the 
aforementioned '’increasing taxes to provide improved city services" Item, 
attitudes towards the following non-school program^* policies, or instl- 
titutidns were included in that matrix: labor unions In Eugene (Spring- 
field); the city manager form of government; youth employment programs; 
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new buildings for local government; 11^1 access expressways within 
the city; youth forestry camps; urban renewal; spending niore money on 
sewers and drainage; youth and family counseling services; and public 
housing. A factor analysis was then perfoi^d/to see to what extent 
attitudes towards these various matters clustered ..Into related dimensions. 

Attitudes towards new teaching techniques proved to be one of a set 
of four Items with the highest Intsrcorrelatlons or loadings on one dimen- 



sion. Other Items might. have been included as belonging to that dimension 
but for pur purposes here It suffices to settle on those four. (For example, 
the Item with the fifth highest loading and that might have been Included 
was the Eugene Project.) The other three Items were: a) increasing taxes 
to provide Improved city services; b) spending more money on special 
education; and c) increasing taxes to provide public kindergartens. 
Respondents in each city were then classified according to the degree to 
which they had relatively high or low loadings on that factor* 

The following table Indicates how strongly that factor related to 
school budget voting Intentions (Table 4-23). :Tfie strength of the re- 
lationship resembles that between attitudes towards new teaching techniques 
• ' 1 • ‘ * 

alone and school budget voting Intentions (Table Wg. su^). 

Because attitudes towards new teaching techniques appear on the 



same dimension as do the two educational -fiscal orientations and the city 
services fiscal orientation*. we- have, labeled that dimension the generalized 
civic improvement orientation . Those other three factors contained the 
following itenis:’ - one contained youth employment programs* youth .forestry 
camps* spigriding more money on sewers and. drainage, end youth asid family 
counseling services; a second consiisted of public housing* labor unions . 
in the comnwhity, and urban rehdwal; and. the third .contained the iteps 
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TABIE U-23 

r - , • . . , 

RELATIONSHIP OF G©IERAUZED CIVIC HIPROVHJEllT ORIENTATION 
TO SCHXIL BUDGET VOTING UmOTONS i TEIE 3 

VoMng_Int9nMong_g . Time ,3 

Gener alized Civic 



iTiDrovement Orientation 


For 


Against 


Hot Sure 


Don^t Know Totals 


Eugene 
1 (l0^) 


68^ 


18.'. 


12 .. 


2 


g H 

100 36 


2 


3h^ 


3U 


29 


3 


100 76 


3 


18^ 




23- 


«9 . 


100 73 


U (High) 


-- 


ICO 




- 


100 lt5 


Springfield 
1 (Low) 


63^ 


22 


16 


1 

w 


99 1»9 


2 


•i»3^ 


31 


25 . 


, . 3; . 


100 75 


3 


. 3W 


61i 


20 


1 


99 83 


U (High) 


3^ 


90 


5 . 


2 


100 . 6!t 
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J j • 
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•1 n r, • ■. 
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limited access expressv/ays within the city, the city manager form of 
government, and new buildings for local government. 

The fli’St of those factors seems to be primarily a concern with 
youth dimension, the third a pro-con local government dimension, and the 
second possibly a more traditional liberal -conservative orientation at the 
local community level. The predictive power of the generalized civic 
Improvement orientation can be appreciated In the light of the failure of 
the other three factors, Including the concern with youth dimension, to 
relate to voting Intentions In the basic school budget election as strongly 
as the first factor. 

In an effort to assess whether other psychological dimensions 
among school perspectives besides the generalized civic Improvement or- 
ientation, and to a lesser extent the other factors isolated through the 
factor-analysis method just mentioned, constituted comparable conpo.^ents 
of cultural class predictive of school budget voting Intentions the fol- 
lowing technique was used. Respondents were asked whether various matters 
of public school policy would be best settled by a "Vote by citizens"; 

"Vote by school board"; or "decision by Superintendent and his staff." 

Anong those matters was "locating new schools and their boundaries." 

Th£t was a matter that had become a highly controversial Issue in Eugene 
prior to the school budget election at Time 3. 

It can be seen from Table 4-24 that In both cities those citizens 
who thought that the superintendent and his staff ought to make the de- 
cision were imore supportive of the budget than those who thought that 
such policies ought to be decided by a vote either of the citizens or of 
the school board. 
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TABIE 



REI4TI0HSH1P OP "BICHT- RCISiS" IW SCHOOL SOT ifflD BOCNDABT EECISIOHS 

♦ # 

TO SCSHOOL BUIXfflT INIWIQNS: TIME 3 



CoTnmunity 



*!BigMLRHlflr.s” 


For 


Eugene 


Citizens 


20^ 


School Board 


3S!S 


Superintendent-Staff 


5^ 


More than One Cheeked 


— 


No Ansvjer 




Springfield 




Citizens 




School Board 


26$ 


Si^rintendent^Staff 




Ilore than One Checked 




No Answer 


V$ 



f 



J 



Totl^ Intentiong! Time 3 



Against 


Not Sure 


Totals 
^ N . 




25 


100 


127 


h9 


16 


100 


Iii6 


30 


18 


100 


60 




9 »m 


... ($) 


56$ 


h2 


100 


12 



57 


18 


101 


125 


5li 


18 


100 


357 


h2 


16 


100 


31 


mm 


mm 


mmm 


(5) 


67 


17 


101 


12 
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that constitute at the same time constituent dlmeif^slons of cognitive^ 
evaluative maps fey «h1ch citizens of a polity, pe.trons ef a Sf^hool 
system, may be characteHzed»-maps which $em to orlerjt those cItlssrBS to 
school politics. It Is quite possible to contliuis this kind of explora- 
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tion to the point of Identifying still other dimensions that constitute 
aspects of the psychological w^orlds of citizens and which not only locate 
some citizens as having similar sets of perspectives but serve an 
In separating and categorizing citizens iis In different strata in a so- 
called cultural class structure. «|yst mi differential amisunti cf gtK)di 
and services or social status pemit such an analytic orderiiif 
into socio-economic class strata, dlffeif'^sntial cognltfve-aival native piycr 
logical viewpoints- permit such an ordering of citizens Into c^iltiiral class 
strata and simultaneously, by definl tioir. Into various cells m) a politics 

a • 

Ideological matrix. 

Because 1si a basic the starch f@r sysh orderlui 
Is never-ending, we will continue to fecyi on a of the ^tensions 
treated so far. father than yst the “right rulers^^ for exanple, 

we will rely on tlie ssiio^l declsion-maksrs cynicism variable In the 
analysis that folteio @?it for doing s§ li the latter dten« 

Sion evidences a str^r^pr I'^latlooshlp to school budiet voting Intentions 
than does the forr/^r. tise of a relatloiishlp the 

“right rulers'* dima'iiilsfi and siich votir^g Intentions along with the rela- 
tionship beti^een tli.t ''right rulers'' and scteal 

cynicism increases a>nf1sl©nce 

to declsion-maken valid of peop1t*$ »ta1 tliat affse^i 

such specific disposit'k-r^s si Intentf^sns. 










The diimension tapped by $ucti Items is somewhat different than the 
cltlien school orientation dlnenslori termed school dscIslon-maScer cynicism. 
The policy mattSF^ Included the fellcv/lng In addition to the school 
location and fcoundary matter; dropping or adding courses, changing 
teachers' salaries » setting the school tudget, hiring and firing teachers, 
and creating new programs and teaching techniques* It was possible to 
classify respondents on the basis of the patterns of their responses as 
primarily citizen decislon^fisklng oriented, school board oriented, super- 
intendent and staff oriented. There was a strong relationship between 
those patterns and school declslsn-makirig cynicism* In both cities, for 
example, the citizen oriented wei^ the least trustful of school officials. 



that Is, they felt much less than others that school officials would 
understand their problem and do what they could about It. The Iti^srfect 
correlation Is evidenced by the feeling of trust on the part of almost 40 
and 50 per cent of the citizen oriented in Eugene and Springfield, re- 
spectively, while about a quarter and a third of the superintendent-staff 
oriented were cynical about the reactions of school officials In the same 
two cities. 

The dfn^nsion regarding the appropriate decision-makers might be 

terfi^d the “right rulers" dimension. It can be regarded as another aspect 

of the content of cultural class, particularly of political cultural class, 

that distinguishes categories of citizens from one another. It has been 

tmted elsewhere In terms of alternative responses to the general question: 

klio Should Rule? as one of the prime elements of political ideology, and 

15 

It 1s so regarded here. Vihat we have been engaged In here Is an iden- 
tification of a variety of perspectives regarding the public school system 
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Ibid., pp. 19-24. 















The data In tIHs and earlier sections reveal a network of Inter- 
connected orientations each of which seems to contribute something to the 
readiness to. act for or against the school budget. In an effort to assess 
the relative lii^ortance of attitudes towards new teaching techniques as a 
variable in Its own right that shapes voting intentions we developed the 
following analytic procedure.^® We selected five independent variables 
from among those discussed so far and conducted a partial correlation 
analysis to assess their rospectlya contributions to the key dependent 
variable: school budget voting intentions. Those five variables included 
attitudes tov;ards new teaching techniques » attitudes towards raising taxes 
to provide public kindergartens (treated earlier as a basic school orienta- 
tions variable and as part of a factor termed the generalized civic Improve- 
ment orientation that Included new teaching techniques attitudes and other 
1t6n^)» rating of the local public schools, school decision-maker cynicism, 
and educational level. For the purpose of this analysis, the data from 
the Time 3 Eugene and Springfield samples were combined Into one data pool.. 

That analysis revealed that attitudes towards new. teaching techniques 
and school decision-maker cynicism were most highly associated with voting 
Intentions. The latter variable attenuated the association between the 
former variable and school budget voting Intentions more than did any of 
the other variables. The analysis revealed that. rating of the schools did 
almost nothing to affect the relationship between attitudes towards new 
teaching techniques and voting Intentions. Social status measured by. 
level of education did very little more. In the way of attenuating that , 
relationship. Thus, we find that there were^ Indeed^.differences In the 

* * • I • . 
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See Appendix B. 



strengths or degrees of relationship between and among various school 
perspectives dimensions and voting Intentions. At the sante time we find 
that the construction of particular social psychological dimensions, that 
Is, current expressions of ways In which people relate themselves psycho- 
logically to their socio-political systenis because of earlier social ex- 
< 

perfences, provides much more valid Indicators of such Immediate and 
Important socio-political action predispositions as current school voting 
Intentions than does position In the social system as presumably measured 
by such factors as the earlier acquisition of formal education. 

Position In the social system Is not without meaning In various ways. 
Including the shaping and reshaping of the more, immediate social psycholog- 
ical orientations of people. Yet we think that the analysis so far has 
demonstrated that understanding of both perspectives and action in school 
politics Is deepened by an effort to deal with and measure those social 
psychological orientations Including, in this case, attitudes towards new 
teaching techniques. 
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PRECEDING 



CHAPTERV 

? 

THE COMING OF THE BUDGET ELECTION 



In the last chapter (IV) we discussed the Inpact of attitudes towards 

• • * ' * • 

new teaching techniques on school budget voting Intentions, Mith the latter 
variable used primarily as a general Index of the sallency of the former 
attitudes. In this chapter we shall go on to examine the actual elec- 
tion, and a series of other variables which had an Impact on 1t» Including 

the unanticipated hostility of an Important segment of community opinion to 

*■ 

the concrete budget proposal, and a serious dispute over the redrawing of 

attendance boundaries requited by the opening of a new high school. 

. » . • ’ » • • • 

The Tlfr^ 3 interviews were conducted In the period ranging from mid- 

* > ' • ■ . • 

March through late AprH, 1963. The last Interview was taken almost the 
day of the May 6 school budget ©lection. During ti\1s time few people, 
if any, voiced a public connection between what thv^y thought was scattered 
dissention over the redrawn attendance boundai^' for the new high school and 
the upcoming budget election in Eugene^ There was some criticism of the 
budget from those cohcemed with the proportionately much greater annual 

Increase In the tax revenues being requested oveh the growth in number of ' 

- ' • # 

students.' For an Increase of only B per’ cent in student enrollment the 
bbdget proposed to the' voters for their approval was 18j per cent greater.io 
dollar expenditures than the previous, year's operating budget. The total * 
operating' budget for the ‘1963-64 school year was ‘$10,404^300, of which almost 
60 per cent was outside of the constitutional 6 per cent limitation. The 
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6 p^r cent limitation refers to the over the pest year's local 

property tax-supported expenses which ccyld be a’ithori?:ed by the school 
board without a vote of the people. Instead of permitting the 6 per cent 
to apply to the total sum raised by taxes during the past year, the base 
for the 6 pe»* cant increase is caleulatad from the date of the enactnfiont 
of the constitution provision, that Is, 1916* Starting with the small 
school tax (slightly over $100,000) of that day, and adding an additional 
6 per cent each year since then only brings the current figure up to 
$8453000 (of over $10,000,000 requested), clearly Inadequate for operation . 
of the schools even when state equalization funds are included* Adding to 
the complexity of the situation Is the fact that the State Board of Educa- 
tion, prior to the vote, can give only a rough guess as to how much they 
will have available for the district* This, forces the district to ask the 
voters for authorization to tax at a rate higher than might be necessary if 
the state has more funds at its disposal than expected. This in fact 
happened, the state providing the school district with approximately one 
million Riom vto they had advised would be available. These two factors 
have the effect of requiring an annual budget election which presents the 
voters with a larger tax request than is likely to fall due. After the two 
1963 budget defeats, with the specter that there would be less than half 
the funds required for maintenance of an adequate school program, the school 
board unsuccessfully tried twice to raise the amount within the 6 per cent 
limitation to a point which would obviate the need for a budget election 
for sevenal years. Whether the voters were jealous of their right to par- 
ticipate Ifi the budgeta^/ process or whether some pro-school giroups f«»r&d 
that inflation and growth would take place at a higher than 6 per^cerit 
r.=?te thus requiring budget elections which had all the more chance of 
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being rejected if a new and ten tims higher 11if.1taticn was surpassed, 
is uncertain^ Certainly the school board favore<! the arnanded limitation. 



but the chief opponent was a professor of economics at the state university. 



no less a supporter of exparidlng the educational program in the a?ea» The 



two following school budget elections passed handily, the 1965 budget 
belhg approved overwhelmingly by the smallest propo»i:io!ii of voters to express 
themselves on the Issue in some time. A popular electio?^ had been a long* 
standing annual feature of school district politics. 

Several factors were cited In justification of this Increase beyond 
the proportionate Increase In enrollment. The Eugene Project is but one 
example among numerous others designed to increase the range of services 
given to presently enrolled students. Enlargement of the in-school coun- 
seling program is another. There were others, and typical of such special 
programs Is their higher cost for complex equipment (such as teaching 
machines, audio-visual aids, closed and open circuit television) and 
highly trained personnel (including resource teachers and technicians to 
operate the new equipment). But these improvements are Introduced grad- 
ually, and do riot show up In: a single year In a great enough magnitude to 
account for the disproportionate growth of budget over enrollment. • 

The sudden acceleration in the rate of disparity, of 1963 over 1962. 
was a direct function of the addition of the new^ high sdiool associated with 
the boundary dispute settled only shortly before publijcati on of the budget, 
and of the demand for ari Increase in vthe minimum salary scale for teaphers. 

$ ‘ , ... ‘w . * 

The admirii strati on thought this was necessary if the district was going 
to compete for newly certificated graduates* with the high-paying California 
districts. The demands-teide by the teachers were relatively modest ^ They 
asked for asii increase of $500 in the starting sal ary $ which had been 
$4,500. The budget diMttee,.alreadyi fearing pbjectionsito. a heavy 
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expected tax Increase, pared this down to a $300 increase. Another 
limiting factor influencing the decision to hold the increase to $300 was 
the argument, made by son® members of the budget committee, for a merit 
pay scale which would shift increases. in salaries to the top rather than 
the bottom. This shift was attractive to those who wanted a lower budget, 
not simply because they would be saved seme tax dollars, but also out of 
a sympathy with a program which offered the same type of income incentives 
to extra effort with which they were familiar as businessmen. 

It is important to note that at this early stage in the budgetary 
process the center of opposition to the proposed increase in the expendi- 
tures for the operating program came from, businessmen who opposed the con- 
sequent increase in property taxes,: It is most reasonable to expect that 
the greatest resistance to paying higher taxes will come from those whose 
property holdings and therefore, absolute tax assessments, are greatest. 
Thus a large property owner should be most hostP^ to. an increase, and a 
small holder— say a householder— should be least sensitive, since an in- 
crease vjill only deprive him of ten or twenty dollars. In fact, the local 
newspaper^ when describing the intact of a proposed tax increase, invar^- 
iably translates the millage rate to the extra dollars that a person who 
owns a $15,000 house would have to pfy. The rather large increase pro- 
jected if the new budget were adopted would costiithe owner of the pro- 
verbial $15,000 house just under $24.00 per year. jAs the local, paper -j 
editorialized with reference to a vety slightly reduced budget submitted , 
for approval afteP the initial proposal had been rejected by. the voters, ; 
it will be "only a modest tat increase— about equal to the cost of four 
cartons of cigarettes for the owner : 0 f a $1 0^000, 



^EugenecReqister Guard , May 19, 19^3, editorial page. 












Clearly; then i few citizens will begrudge their children or their 

neighbors' children an adequate education for so small a sum. Only those 

with larger sums at stake would resist the proposed budget increase. This 

is the expectation, dhe which recent studies call into doubt, but one 

which is still widely believed by local community leaderships, especially 

those responsible for drafting budgets which must win public approval 

before they <:an be implemented. One goal of this study has been to question 

precisely who votes his pocketbook, and who bases his vote in a budget ; 

election on other, non«financia1 considerations. Other studies have shown 

that voting opposition to increased taxes comes instead from low income 

areas for whom the marginal tax dollar is more critical t and that middle . 

and upper Income areas, who would be paying more absolute dollars, with an, 

increase in taxes, usually support programs of improvements in sewers and 

drainage, for urban renewal, capital improvements, and school budgets. ^ 

But at this stage it was a small businessman on the school board 

ivho expressed his concern with the cost of special musical Instruments 

(for the new high school which required a complete set of musical instru-; , 

ments for its band, there never being any doubt that a band is necessary 

to pipe the glories of the school athletic teams). 

He asserted that the district; is buying; top many expensive, . 
sophisticated instruments to be used by only a few when it 
would be better off to buy .less* sophisticated- instruments, 
and get more children involved In the program .... He 
said he had consulted with "several pecple who are experts" 
in music and that on the basis of their advice he would 
''questibn the validity of; a piccolo, an E flat clarinet, - 
a sousaphorte, and a tympani in a junior high school."^ 



‘ ^ ■ » • * ’ i ' ' , • . i' . ■ I . * ' J ^ . 

The certified public accountant sitting on the budget committee (composed 
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Of the five school board members and an equal number of freeholders 









^?pskoff and Zetg'ter found., this to be .themase4?» a suburb of .. 
Atlanta. See their Voting Patterns in a Locar uect1bn^(Phi1adelbbU 
Lippincott, 1964). 

^Eugene Register Guard . February 12, 1963. 









selected by the board) led the opposition to an Increase In the base pay 
for teachers, writing some 200 people or this point and urging them to 
attend the budget committee meeting. The accountant's position was given 
cautious support In a long editorial In the influential local paper, a 
notable departure from a position which had rarely questioned any Increase 
In taxes to provide for Increased public services. After the first de- 
feats of the budget the paper was to repeatedly urge the school board to 
resubmit the budget without a cut In the hope that the more responsible 
voter who had previously stayed home would realize the necessity of voting. 

The rumblings within the budget committee climaxed 't the legally 
required public hearing at which the budget was presented by the committee. 
The two hundred letters and the editorial support of close scrutiny resulted 
in a larger than average public turnout of one hundred-fifty to an event 
which the highly sophisticated reporter covering the education beat described 
as usually drawing “about the same crowe' as a croquet match In the rain." 

The budget v/hich was approved at this meeting provided for general expen» 
ditures of $10,404,300, an increase of some 18% over the current year. 

It was roughly estimated that this would boost the tax rate 6.3 
mills above the then current 67.4 mills, or almost TO per cent. The 
remainder of the Increase would come from an appreciation In the assessed 
valuation of local property, which would be sufficient to account for the 
growth In number of ouplls. Thus the 10 per cent Increase In the tax rate 
could be fairly well attributed to the Increased salary for oeglnnlng 
teachers and to the cost of opening a new high school.^ plus the cost of 
expanding the level of services. The Increased expense of a new high 
school must have jarred many who were already severely dlssutisfied with the 
redrawing of boundaries required by the new building. They were now being 
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asked to make Increased pajrments for a school which because of Its distance 
from their homes would greatly inconvenience them during the coming year. 

But again the most vocal opposition to the budget at the public 
meeting came from the business cApnimi tv. nnt fhneo hni^t i\u 

**wv ^ 'VIIW ff«yu WWiiW I 

boundary decision. A leading and wealthy female property owner and mother- 
in-law of one of the major local builders argued that while she would like 
to see teachers get raises, "We cannot afford to pay them this much." 
{$4,800 Instead of $4,500) The co-owner of the major sof^drlnk bottling 
firm and a strong supporter of the local state university alumni associa- 
tion pleaded that "There must be a limit to what we can afford." 

What support there was at the meeting came from the board itself 
and from some professional and university people, not businessmen. The 
board gave only minimal public consideration tp the problem of selling 
the budget to the voters, though privately they may have become concerned 
over the large turnout of questioning If ,iot hostile citizens. The last, 
budget defeat, which took place a dozen years earlier (1951) also came at 
the time of coir^letlon of a new high school, one which was strenuously 
questioned on account of Its high per square; foot cost and supposed frills 
such as a fireplace in a lounge room. That budget was turned down by a very 
narrow margin. This, defeat was quickly rectified In a second election, and 
no other budget defeat could be remembered by anyone In this prosperous 
university and middle class community. 

The budget hearing was held during thp early stages of the Inter- 
viewing process (April 4., 1963), so that most of the Interviews were con- 
ducted after the public had the opportunity to learn of the budget details. 
Including the cost to themselves as taxpayers. It is rather difficult 
to predict public reaction to the budget, however. Based on the . vocal _ 
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opposition reported in the paper, m might expect to find those with 
hioher incomes, especially those deriving their income from property, 
against the budget, with the mass of the citizenry either unsure of their 

infctrrf'inne . t\v ‘in n-f {nriM&aeoH finanr'ial eiinnnni* fn«* oi‘!sirai‘4nn Thnira 

is an alternate hypothesis regarding voter predispositions tov/ards the budget, 
which proceeds as follow^. 

While many of the higher Income, property owning members of the 
community express their disfavor towards the ppssibility of steadily in- 
creasing tax rates, and do so primarily out of a desire to conserve their 
wealth, they confine their opposition primarily to one stage in the 
budgetary process. Segments of this class are typically represented on 
the committees and boards which determine the tax rate which is to be 
presented to the people. As there is at least one other body of opinion 
among the upper and middle class sectors in society, which is also repre- 
sented on the budget committee, there is the likelihood of dissesisiofio 
This other segment, dominated by professionals and Salaried persons whose 
income does not come directly from their property hoi supports 
education as the source of their own community standwg, i^nd as a critical 
factor in stimulating community growth i^hlch will opm up oppor- 

tunities for them. This latter group corner td the central ideology 
In America— community conservationism.^ The fonmr ar® orthodox, 
property conscious conservatives. The balance of pmm' to the 

community conservationists as the source of economic iraflusnce shifts from 

ownership of property to rank in a corporate or govemwtol bureaucracy. 

< 

In Eugene, for the present at least, the prorf^rtied^ or old middle 
class, is a respected element In the community md enforce soma 

**See The Rulers and the Ruled , Chapter 1 . 
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compromise through Its tnsnibers who sit on deelslcn-rnaklfi^ co^itties. 

The superintendent of schools In Eugene at the time of the b'^dget elec- 
tion v^as the spokeman, though not necessarily by design of the professional 
and nianagerldl sectors of society. His program strongly emphasl/ied cur- 
ricular and teaching iinprovements (of the type characterizing the Eugene 
Project) leading eventually to better preparation for college for the sons 
of the new middle class which cannot inherit their fathers* position without 
accumulating their fathers' skills. These programs become ever more costly 
as the skills required for successes in a bureaucracy become more complex 
and technical. «}ust as the growth of graduate education In the post-Sputnik 
era has been vast$ sc Has the need for an adequate foundation in secondary 
education. 

The fact^o'fsS on the budget committee hear the proposal of the 
his staffs v;hlch gives some initial advantage to the 
community ccmrvat-tjnlst, and the old rniddle class Is cast Into a negative 
t-ole with little to say except keep taxes down. This sometimes has the 
effect of limiting the rate of grtjwth favored by the organization men^ 

In effect* it serves as a brake « Thus the original proposal that the 
teachers' starting salary be increased $500 to $5000 was trimmed to the 
$300 Increase which the board finally approved* although only after paying 
due respe^ct In their debates to the cost cutting, profit motivating concept 
©f mfit pay. Sowtimes the administration probably ‘anticipates- more fiscal 
eonstmtlsji than would actually greet their proposals* and at other tfines 
they '%m shocked by an unexpected amount of resistance to costly or even 
relatively Inexpensive new programs. /Anticipating precisely the tplerable 
is a nett prt)blem for administrators, but Is not the question here. 
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What Is Important to know Is the extent to which the property 
oriented, orthodox conservatives will accept the compromise budget devised 
by the committee. They can either more or less willingly accept the com- 
mittee proposal, or refuse to do so and appeal to the voters to reject the 
budget. Vie will argue that it is valid to assume that in most cases the 
anti-tax increase faction, when they fail to control the committee, does 
not carry the debate to the voters. Our hypothesis Is that In the election 
the negative vote comes not from the upper and middle class property owners 
who in losing In the coimnittee are voting against the budget, but from the 
lower white collar and blue collar working class voters who were not repre- 
sented at all on the committee, and who therefore do not feel obligated to 
a. compromise which they had no voice in making. 

Why should people whose only property is their home, and a home 
which Is not comparatively expensive at that, offer the most resistance to 
what is for them a rather small dollar tax Increase? This question could 
only be raised by a middle class person for whom ten or twenty dollars a 
year is a small sum, and not by a lower Income person for whom every extra 
dollar Is preciously needed to maintain the current level of living. Vllth 
an already low income Increased taxes may require postponing the purchase 
of a new automobile, or new clothes for the children, or furniture or 
sinply a few drinks with the boys. Couple this with the fact that a col- 
lege preparatory program is of mlninal value to a child whose father cannot 
afford to send him on for education beyond high school, and the lower In- 
come parent can see little reason for sacHfIcIng Immediate gratification. 
The fillip for the small homeowner Is being left out of the tax decision, 
which means In effect that he can only register his protest against 
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Important suns of money being taken from him for no good reason by voting 

against the budget as a unit and thereby defeating the whole school program. 

In short, he is faced viith the Hobson's choice of throwing the baby out 
• . • • 
with the bathwater or drinking the unpleasant dregs himself. 

Some support for this picture comes from the various studies which 
have shown that the greater the turnout in referendum and financial elec- 
tions, the less likely is the Issue proposed to the people to gain their 
approval. 5 Knowing also that the more highly educated, high income group 

, I 

votes most often, we can infer that a large turnout means a heavier propor- 
tion of the lower socio-economic class goes to the polls. This In turn 
leads us back to the behavior of the disaffected property oriented ortho- 
dox conservatives. If they accept the compromise worked out in committee, 
the chances of a defeat v/ould seem minimal, for therv* is no organized anti- 
budget leadership. If, hov;ever, they carry their fight to the voters, 
then they may be effective in leading the tyr ^'n-voter to the polls 
to express his rather long-term discontent jg taxes unaccompanied 

by improvements in the educational prograi to be of assistance to 

his non-college bound children.^ 

In some instances it is conceivable that the leadership in the fight 
against the budget may be Indigenous, that is, generated from within the 
mass of lower middle and working class citizens. In Eugene in 1963 it may 

5$ee Maurice Pinard, "Structural Attachr/ents and Political Support 
in Urban Politics: ''’he Case of the Fluoridation Referfendums," kmriem 
Jou rnal of Sociolociy . 68 (March, 1963), pp. 513-526, especially table T, 
and James S. toleiiian , Community Conflict (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press 
1957), pp. 19-21. 

®Th1s argument is consistent with the findings of Clarence N. Stone, 
"local Referendims: An Alternative to the Alienated Voter Model," Public 
Opinion Quarterly , Sumfner, 1965, pp. 213-222. 




have been that the fight over the high school boundaries have so 

alienated the more articulate sectors of the frustrated west side lower 
middle class population t>^at they led a personal campaign against the 
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effect, but primarily to Indicate to a school board which seemed to them to 
be indifferent to their needs that they did have sorre resources and must 
be heard in the future if the school system is to be preserved. The re- 
mainder of this chapter will be devoted to a development of these alternate 
models. 



A general unwillingness to pay for improved city services through a 
hike in the tax rate should apply to school budgets as well. But the way 
in which a resistance to taxes will manifest itself in relation to school 
finances In the two cities is open to question, and to pursue this we 
developed a purposefully rather vaguely worded item which asks the respondent 
to indicate his approval or disapproval of "increasing taxes to provide 
lisproved city services." There is no Indication of the type of service in 
question^ nor of the amount of the increase, but. only of the fact of an 
Increase for some type of service. Hopefully an item so free of specific 
content will tap a general dimension of concern with taxes, a dimension riOt 
burdened with concerns about the desirability or efficiency of particular 
programs. As expected, well over, half of the. Eugene sample which either 
approved or strongly approved of an Increase in taxes expressed their 
intention, in April, t© vote for the proposed major increase in the school 
operating budget being presented to the electorate in May. The gross 
relationship &f the ^o Items is useful only in confirming that each Is 
subject to the influence of a single factor, concern with mounting tax 
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outgo. What is important is the difference in the relationship between 
the two cities, and among the three levels of education in each city. 

Tables 5-1 and 5-2 show that in both cities a common pattern emerges. 

' ^ I 

The more educated among those approving in general of tax increases are more 
supportive of the school budget in particular than are the equally tax 
approving but less educated citizens* The range lis more constricted in 
Eugene, starting with slightly over half (54%) of the less educated and 
going up to tvw-thirds (67%) of the highly educated tax supporters than it 
is In Springfield, where only 42% of the less educated but 76% of the highly 
educated are in favor of the proposed budget. No comparable varisation In 
the proportion willing to vote for the school budget is to be found among 
those who disapprove of any tax increase, the range being confined to the 
very narrow territory between 9% and 16% regardless of city or education. 

For those rncst hostile to incraasedv taxes' there are few if any ameliorating 
conditions influenced by the conduct of the school system in either com- 
munity, or by other values related to the differing perspective of each 
educationally related cultural class. Note that the impact of new teaching 
techniques is less in Springfield among those opposed to local tax increases 
than among those approving, but that in Eugene there is little difference 
In the impact of new teaching techniques among either group (Table 4-22). 

Equally important Is the difference between the two cities. First, 
they are practically ncn-existant, when only the highest level of education 
Is considered. Slightly more of the college educated in Springfield who 
approve of tax increases are planning to vote for the school budget, though 
no more are voting against the budget In Eugene. Instead, this group is 
less sure of their vote. Among the college educated who are either unde- 
cided or v^ho disapprove of tax increases there is no difference from city 

to city. 
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Atjl iltude Twyayds 

XnozisssadJ.^^ 
Educational level 

low (10 years or less) 
Approve 
Undecided 
Disapprove 

Medium (11-12 years) 
Approve 
Undecided 
Disapprove 

High (Ov'er 12 years) 
Approve • 

Uhdecided 

Disapprove ' ' 
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RELATIONSBJP OF GMlAL mUSmS TTOilDS . • 
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Bui among the two lower educational categories the relationship 

nf fas: atflttirfa «rhnnl htifinai- unf» ic rfi f-faront - Th© Eiiflf^neans 

who approve of taxes are more pro-budget (54% and 56% In the low and medium 
education levels) than the Springflelders (42%), but the Eugeneans who are 
undecided are much more anti -budget than comparable Springfield residents. 
In effect, the undecided Eugeneans are as Infrequently for the budget as 
are those deadset against any taxes, although they are not so much against 
the budget as not yet sure of how they will vote. But the undecided 
Springflelders are almost as supportive of the school budget as the tax 
backers. Has the fight over school boundaries, or sonie other weakness In 
tK administration of the Eugene school system, led people Into opposition 
to the budget who would not have been motivated to do so on the basis of 
their tax sentiments alone? 

The boundary dispute as the di rect explanation of the anti -budget 
sentiment among those who would otherwise not be opposed to taxing for 
Increased public services is difficult to sustain. Despite the heat of the 
controversy, when asked in an open-ended question what were the most Impor- 
I tant problems facing education at this time only 5 per cent of the Eugene 
sample answered that It was locating school boundaries. This is far more 
than gave the same response In any other city but one sampled at the same 
time, the others ranging dov/nward from 2 1/2 per cent to less than 1 per 
cent. At the same time almost 10 per cent of the sample In each of the 
cities listed taxes, bond and budget^ Issues as an Imporient problem, 
between 15 and 20 per cent listed teaching techniques, and close to 40 
per cent listed expansion of the school system to meet the population 
increase. 
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It should be Sfitd that the boundary fight may have been a one-shot 
controversy j and that once settled there was no further reason to expect the 



pfubieiTi to COfetiriUe tO p.logUe the ConmUrnty* 



This VvOuid be espei^laliy ti^e 



in Eugene, where .the settlement, while discomforting one segment of the. 
community for several years, included the provision that a fourth high 

school would be erected in the west of town. At the time the west 

• * » 

siders .did not accept this as a satisfactory compromise, perhaps out of 
mistrust of the promises of the school board and administration. The fourth 
school has in fact been constructed, and the new boundary arrangements 
which will bring the west side children back from the far north high school 
has been promulgated without encountering a dissenting reaction. Eugeneans 
had some reason to believe that however painful at the present, the boundary 
problem had been solved and would not be facing them in the future. This 
could not be said in the one-high-school conanunities of Oakridge and Junction 
City, where population growth might at some future date force them to buil.d 
a second school, creating a boundary dispute. 

^ much higher percentage of residents in the greater Portland area . 
reported a concern with boundary problems- and this is a district with numerous 
high schools. Over 6 per cent of the random sample in Portland expected 
trouble in this area, but more than 15 per cent of the Negro sub-sample saw 
problems in the making. Given the dispute over defacto segregation in ghetto 
schools and the cry of the Negro comnity for school bussing procedures that 
would allow them to break out of the ghetto In at least one significant area 
of their lives, we cah understand this greater concern with boundaries even 
where tfie physical facilities are relatively plentiful. Thus i the rather low 
percentage of Eugene residents does not indicate that there was no problem. 
Instead it may be^residue of what was a problem but which.no longer is ono 
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at the presentr A^ainit at? the time af the interviews, there was no guarantee 
that a fourth high school would be built; So that the fact, that twice as 
many Eugeneans as residents of other ccnwuni ties, except Portland are con- ^ 
cemed with boundaries is probably -half 'fear that conmltments will not be 
kept, and half the inertia of old problems, slow In- being, forgotten. 

That the boundary dispute was; a problem can be seen from the topic 
of conversation people?11sted In response. to another open-ended question. 

Over 9 per cent of the people sainpled In the Eugene school district reported 
discussing school location and boundaries with f Hoods, neighbors, teachers 
of school officials. ^Thls Is in contrast to no fwre than.2 per cent dis- 
cussing the problem In any other city except, with only 1 per cent In Port- 
land, where this was a problem to such a relatively high proportion of the 
populace. This attests to the critical, nature of the boundary ^uestlonilrs 
Eugene, though It does; not; detract from the Importance, of the tax costs of 
the budget, just the reverse; A1n»st double the proportion discussing bound- 
aries were actively concerned to this extent with, the school budget and 
the taxes required to support It. Is ;th*s an adequate gauge of the rela- 
tive Importance of boundaries and taxes Jn; deciding the school elecHon? 

Quite possibly so, but we cannot be sure, without Introducing a 
measure of what was said about these questions, and what the people who 
'did not discuss school politics but who .-nevertheless .vote*: thought of . 
the merits of the increased budget or the. new -school boundari^^, We have 
al ready introduced the item measuring . tax atbi tudes ..r. Unfortunately , the ^ 




questionnaire Was^ <tesicined prior :,tO' the boundary controversy, 
have no attttudinal measure of support or disapproval' of this school bqard 
decision, "Only the^fhdex of intetrest as reported in ther.opeq-iended . 
questions- the -important Issues and the school ,topiC5-d1scussed, From . 
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our obsenyatlorts at schoc^Fbiiard njefetlhgs and reading to’ the 

editor i n the" Eogdrig fiegl ster^BuaNf 1 ^ it Is clear- that the boimdary 
assignmerit Was not actepted as the^ dnly conclusion which could fee drawn 
from applying sound edticattohal principles tb the situation. Rather, 

* • • • * * tf ^ , > • 

many of the affected citizens saw the declstfen as the outgrowth: of the 
power position of the upper-class east siders v;hen it was brought to bear 
on a not-unwilling administration vdio passed it on to a compliant school 
board, iwo out of five of whose members were residents of one east side 
elementary school attendance area which was originalTy slated, to transfer 
into the new high school . This becomes dear in tha tone of the letters 
of dissatisfied citizens (see also the section In Chapter I on Setting 

T-- ' 

High School Boundaries): 

Having been Involved in two boundary changes in the past 
• year, i know that people do accept being moved, without , 
fuss, if they feel the reasons are sensible and fair. At 
the first meeting we were told' that .^*vjalking distance” : 
could not be considered, but that we must move because we 
were in the area ' adjacent to the school with space, hie . . 
accepted that as reasonable. and rrioyed our children with- 
out complaint.- ’Then at t^e he^t meeting we are* told that ^ 
whether or not we are in the adjacent area cannot be ccn- 
sideif^d, but that ^^alkfng^ Is now the important 

factor. How can we be expected to have apy confidence in 
an aiS^tnisti^atidn which completely reverses Its (Wfn-poll^^ 
in nine months time, or in a school board which supports 
such a reversal? Boundary changes must not fee made on 
the basis of what seems expedient at the mor«ient» who can 
talk the fastest', or apply the most pressure: Some sen - 1 . 
sible. principles must be established and followed or 
evehtiially there will be so-maiy mad people cut voting 
"no confidence" the entire district will suffer. ® 



^Ari Institutionalized place for presenting dissent from prevailing" 
views, quite often used by the radic&l^^ifdght, ana: thus: :conf using 
dissent expressed there with but one brand, but heveftheTess still taken 
quite seriously even by the most' Tfespectahlle: .community who 
also use its columns to express their opinions, and read by mahy as an 
accurate hart^ih^/^T>f €hang1rig community- 

I * 17 * 

®Euqene Reoister^Guard, February 22, 1963. Written by the lady who 
was head of thn PTA in one of the affected areas. 



« - 



- story on: fsovI ng - students t03%j?H spn dr » iH1 gh (west 

side school), quote “Milhollen (Deputy Superintendent) said 
tftemrgujnent against that: [moving student who live, east; ; 
of Coburg Road Instead of WlllagiTlespie studsntV] 1 st that 
these 'students'- woul dr toe to be tmspprtedra dis- 

tance." Sounds like we are being quested from a fev# v/eeks 
ago when we were; protesti ng . th& ^orth High and Sheldon 

uuuisudY* *^ ^naiiycdc viich uic ^uptsrsiiti:-nu^iiw;» yrcuc 

al^o our arguments, ^ihat Is* tt? te policy In sJpnuarv, a 
different one In February— I wonder what i%.rch will 

Even before the decision was made the staunchly coniiiynlty c^nservaticnlst 

local paper urged caution: 

'i'" - ■■-'•'■ ■ '‘. ’ ■ , •• •; •••'■. . . , 

Citizens support or fall to support school prfigrsr^ss not so 
^^muth'bacause of ithe merits Xif^the, Individual programs s;i>. , 
because of a general feeling or trust or f^lth in iha sys- 
t^. It 1s this feeling thst the ;ho^r,4- must encourage. It 
must not let any groups even a group which 1$ eventually 
■; dissatisfied with' the dsolslonp .fesi was with • 

In an arbitrary or cavalier manner.*-^ 



The connection was made In eany citizens' ml rids l:^;twasa an onerous 

' \ - 

policy, an upper middle class elite frem side of tovm which prsssured 
for the policy, and ah administration le^d by hyppcrltes who argued that 
professlonaV educational standards require one policy yiitl] they were 
pressured Into seeing that another policy correct. Many .abandensd 
their general ^feeling of trust In theisystam. .Isouid th^ results predicted 
by the newspoiper eventuate? Mould this loss of trust lead ta-§ failure 
to support scfiool programs? . -’a ; . i i 

There was surprisingly little change ir? attitude towairps school 
administrators over the fbur-year per1od3,19S9; to 



^ i j ,.5 



rather than less of the c1t,1zeris,.jexpected school administrators to be 
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• j,yj ‘-yfic 

^Eugene Recti ster-Guard ,- februbry .28-, j963*. 

- • ’ ' Vv? ; -to i j;-. 

' ■' ' ^ ^Xbldi -; -3atory^'2-7b i96S^‘«dH^ •, •/ .* 

^^Uslng the Schoal^l)eclslonH!naker\^1cismi measure; 

Chapter II. 

• • »- r* 1 . /-k. . ^ ^ 
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syn^fi'thet'lc to their problems (See Tejjle 5-3) » When asked how school 
officials would react to their problems, 82 per cent of the respondents 



living in the eleirentaiy i^rhool boundary dis^ vrfiose children ware net 
^Mfted as a result of the new high schooT boundaries and Mho expected to 



foe und( 5 rstood at Time 1 still expected understanding at Time 3. The 
remaining 18 per cent expected tjhai in contrast to previous practice, 
they would receive a perfunctory hearing with the buck effectively passed s, 
Of be if^nored altogether. Among those living in affected school bouis^ary 
areas, either on the dissatisfied west side, or on the Initially ^riatened 
but eventually victorious east side, the proportion changing from 1859 
expectations of understanding to 1963 less sanguine expectations was an 
only slighter greater 25 per cent. Slight as the change is, it is also 
found among those who at Time 1 did not expect understanding treatment of 
their problems, 45 per cent of whom still expected no better treatment 
at Time 3 among those in unaffected areas, and 51 per cent still expecting 



less than an understanding in affected areas. In short, a few more people 



in the affected areas came to a more cynical expectation of school admin- 
istrators from an initially favorable perspective, or a few more people 
In affected areas retained their cynical view in contrast to a more favor- 



able shift along the unaffected. Several reasons can be advanced for the 
minor magnitude of change. Possibly the full publicity given the boundary 
dispute affected all residents of the school district equally in adversely 
Influencing their attitudes towards attainistrators. This explanation 
does not ^et the fact that In both the affected and unaffected areas 
the gross change over time was very slightly towards a more favorable 
expectation of school a^lnistrators. Possibly the residents of the 
affected areas, be1??g more exposed to earlier conflicts with the admin- 
istration, were even In 1958 more hostile t(xvards the administration. 
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end tHai 1§ft #fth less statliM^al 0|iportun1i^ toTinov^jar^here 
but t&ifds a ioti posltloni The data jsrevlde some . basis 

for this argument » 44 har €ent of the affected \eKpest1rig :‘less trian an 
understanding even in 1959, as compared to Z9 per cent of the unaffected 
at the earlier date, Klien th® four 'araes are conslderedfseparatelys In 
r**? {Time 1) 47 per cent of the 7S west-siders, 40 per cent of the 74 
east-sidsrs, 37 per cent of the 35 In the area of the new high school 
and 20 per cent of the 3S living In the area of the second high school 

•'“. • \ 'i ' -- ’ ••,<.•,.•' f . . • 

^ . t . ., . . .-. • ,. . , 

were cynical about the reaction of school officials to their problems. 
The .range of proportions four years later had narrowed considerably , 
with the west-si ders down to 37 per cent cynical, and the River Readers 
up to 23 ppr cent. This confirms the suspicion that the apparent change 
reflected In the data Is primarily a statistical artifact, In this In- 
stance regression towards the moan. 

The total Imi^act of the data, however, is that there Is little 

* ■ ' ' • ‘ '• ' '* . • ' - ^ • 'O'. 

evidence for arguing that the boundary dispute was significant enough 
to account for a direct and Immediate change In voting attitudes In the 
school budget election. Some undoubtedly became more embittered by the ' 
seeming Influence of raw political pressure over rational pedagogy, and 
a small number may have become unsettled enough to vote in school budget 
elections which before they had never considered worth their time. But 

• "i-j...-. . . . < . .... 
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at best only 5 per cent of the Eugene electorate was so affected, which 



t 



is a large enough group to make the difference if they made up the total 
Increase, in turnout from the sparsely attended 1962 election to the 

i'f - { \ f ’*i t * t\ } I I j>c , 

heavily attended 1963 election. Other studies have shown that it Is pire- 
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cisely th«{se more cynical voters who are least likely to exercise the 

I ' * ' ^ N V? J A ‘ ^ ’ {/'. . ^ i , U*-\. .1 V r ' * ' ' 

franchise,, sssumlrig that the system is in any event rigged against their 

' * ' , t . i, ;• i . .V Y ^ f Kt. ' '■'« 
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interests, We n^f lluretumvio this question* anl to, th© question of the 
Indirect Ifig^act of the boandary dispute, eftei?: a ^cor^si deration of the 
direct Inftdence oi tax sentiments and: political cynicism. 



Tax Sentiments and Political Cynicism 

While there Is very little change in political cynicism over the 
four-year period, most of which can be accounted for by either regi^sslon 
towards the mean or the school boundary dispute. Time 3 attitudes towards 
school officials have a powerful effect on the school budget voting Inten- 
tions of the sample. As Tables 5-4 and 5-5 reveal, in both Eugerie and 
Springfield, between 30 and 40 per cent of those expecting to be under- 
stood, depending on their educational level, are planning to vote for 
the budget. But only one person of the 27 In Eugene and one person of 
the 28 in Springfield who expect to be Ignored by school officials are 
also planning to vote for the budget. To the extent that a person cannot 
hope for a fair hearing wEien he presents his case to officialdom, he Is 
alienated from the system for which the official speaks. 

The alienation iri^y be minor In degree, as when one fatalistically 
expects to be shuttled from office to office, obtaining a response only 
If unshakably persistant. Or the degree of alienation iiay ue major, as 
It is for those who do not even expect to be taken seriously enough to 
nierit being shuffled around within the bureaucracy » but who can Instead 
be dlsmlssiid out of hand. As the degree of alienation increases, the 
willingness to make personal dollar (or opportunity) sacrifices for the 
system responsible for the rejection rapidly diminishes. Why should a 



person, typically as shall shortly be seen without an excess of money 
with which to pay taxes, divert any funds to a system whose godls he 
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caiuiof t?iflu6hc6 wtien tHe nbn^y he - has can. better be; spent* on a wore 
Iimiedlately satfsfylnsl obje<(?t, such as a pn^ automobile; or cloth^^ 
better housing? - ^ 

Wftat produces ^such allenattdn?. . In partt It Is a function of 



cultural class. In both Eugene and, Springfield the more educated 
expect n»re understanding f^m school official §• Somewhat more than 40 
per cent of the less educated Eugerteans expect understanding school 
officials; bOt two-thirds Of the mo$|t educated, those with at least some 
college, do. The distribution Is con^)arable in Springfield, where half 
of the less educated but almost 80 per cent of the mom educated are not 
even in the minor alienation category. In part f. alienation is a function 
of the educational system in the community. Working class Springfield 
(where 45 per cent of the sample Is in the Hess educated category) is 
less alienated, although only. slightly so,, than middle class Eugene (where 
only 26 per cent falls into the same educational category). Six per cent 
more of the less educated Sprir^gfielders are confident of bveing understood, 
as are 12 per cent more of the higher educated. Somehow, educational 



administrators have inspired mors confideripe In Springfield than have 
their counterparts in Eugene. This despite .the fact- that in Eugene 
educators had a group much jif»re predis^bsed as s function of their own 
high educational level towards the, i^ubbtional system. 

This raises agiih the the impact, of the boundary de-, 

cis1on, whidft alone ^'n 9 ?«nt changes, but which may: 

have been lypic# In whicti a series of decisions have b^n 

made in Eugene; ’ Idddators in EUgenef; face largely a highly eilucated 
group oWih^ pi^^Ssipnal of^ managerial 'position* in society to .that \ 
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advanced degree* of formal education, and vfhich is therefore conmitted 
to support of the system which nurtured; them and which th^ hope will 
equally well nuture their children. This group is probably inclined to 
accept the same criteria as the educators rthemselves for a. decision 
af fecti ng the operati on . of ; the educati onal system. In most i ns tances 
they have delegated the decii^i onal responsibility to the administrators. 

To measure the extent to which decisional authority has been 



delegated by the citizens to the school board and the administration the 
Tima 3 sample was asked what; in their opinion was -'the bes5 way to settle 
matters of public school policy." For each of six. policy- questions they 
were given three alternative decision-making procedures: 

1. Vote by citizens ^ - * 

2. Vote by school board 

3. Decision by superint^dent and his staff. ; 

The six policy areas were: ? = 

1. Dropping or adding courses 

2. Changing teachers* salaries : 

3. Setting the school budget r 

4 * Hiring and :^i ring? teachers . , 

5; locating ne^.schooH and their boundaries, ^ . 

6. Creating new programs ^andi.teacM Miir* r. 



This is the "Right Rulers" dimensionr.jntmdqced in; Cbapt^^^^ 

but for our purposes here we: have combi ned,>!respor-=^fS iinx^; SOj^^^ 

ent way fei^ons who in three, x>r inoi^: poTicy afea^i 

of the following two special types )i preferred type of <^cf|iona^^ . 

process 'Or another iwas designated ia^^Jfi^^izen Criqn^^iQ^Sch^f^l o.r r 

Oriented or Superintendent Oriented. The Elite Oriented preferred the 

school board In three poli^. areao;.rei'^rthe5j^%uperi,%t®^6%f i\h«^^iremaining 
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three ar^as; The' anti -ptS>fessicm^ opted for the school board In three 
cases and a vote by the citizens in the other three cases^ .. Finally, . . 
a veify few respondents" scattered their preferences evenly over the three 
decision-making alternatives. Some kiay wish to argue that the six policy 
Items offered to the respondents nstufaily pfejudlee his. fcply towards 
a preference for an as«mih1strat1ve solution, and that therefore the more 
educated are simply revealing their greater familiarity with proper 
educational decision-making procedures. He have tried to avoid this by 
offering a bmd range of Issues, from setting the school budget, which 
fe\it will maintain is the proper province of the superintendent (although 
9 per cent of the residents of the five sample cities did so) to curricular 
changes and teaching innovations , which most would allow to the professional 
staff (and half of the respondents did so). ‘But the very question of what 
is rightly within the scope of the school board's or superintendent's 
authority ts ultimately decided by the people. If power Is exercised 
without this grant of popular authoftty the citizenry will In due time • 
become Increasingly alienated until such a point Is reached that the 
discrepancy Is resolved by a 'forced change * In the paver. structure, or a 
grudging acceptance and accoinlance of iiuthority to the power structure by 
the citizens. 



Only 3 per cenit of the highly educated in Eugene ,r and 6i per cefit: 
in Springfield, a»^ Classified as Citizen Ortented,^or ahti-profess.lonal 






13. 
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For a discussion of the idlstihctibn hetw^ political arib ad- 
ministrative issues, see Robert Agger ,%^ al , . Jhe JRulers and th e RulM. 

They define a political Issue as one which afTScts a Wide segment of the 
community,^ or a jsrpalier segment educated 

want to participate In making decision^, they are saying that the tiiddle’ 

cl asses are taking jaby^ntage .pt $he*« . 

issues as administrative which are not Inherently “so r 'the Idssi educated 
do not have the symbol skills necessary to.debate mis^qfjnttlpn, there^^^ 
fore they can only explode at election time ano vote t6 ireject the system 
in Its entirety. 
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(Table 5-6). Ten times as many of the less educated in Eugene (30%) are 
anti -professional in their procedural preferences, and four times as many 
in Springfield (24%). Tiie more educated would rather leave educational 

decision-making to the superintendent (41% in Eugene, 38% in Springfield) 

^ ’ 

a144>a et-f 4>ho and schflol board. 

VV W3IW »»» , 

There is a paradox in this data. A check of the voting record in 
the five school elections in the period 1959-1963 sho\^«d that the more 
educated members of the san^le’were nuch more likely to vote than the less 
educated, despite the latter*s preference for citizen decision-making and 
the former's apparent lack of concern with personal participation. School 
financial elections ere held independently of any other election^ during 
’ the first week In May of each year, and they are characterised by relatively 
low turnouts, ranging from. 10 to 30 per cent of -the eligible citizens. 
Oregonians are probably regul red to come to the polls sK)re often than 
citizens of any other state. Egich special district {water, recreation, 
firev utility, school,. etc.) holds Independent ,e1ections> Half. of the 
statewide officers (including the governor) are plected in non-presldential 
years. A referendum on a special ; issue can be scheduled at Irregular 
times; For most contested offl^s there is both a primary and a general 
election. With all of these demands on the citizen It Is to be expected . 
that some citizens will not exercise, thein franchise at each of the 



several, times during; the year when, a-: question Is; put to ^em. This .is 
most likely to happen in those many non-partisan and issue elections in 



which the stakes are not crisply delineated by the two classical political 

liarties-,' ' 
the'kuidiWise of- ® vatsdrabWarid Vesj^nsWa bi^hliaiiort it fe' little 
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3ut the data still shows that the less educated citizen neverthe- 
less wants to participate in making the critical decisions* In this areaf 
which Is Important to. him even If he does not value the educational 

* f 

benefits and only wants to reduce the personal tax cost to himself. 

Apart from the difficulty of an Individual Investigation of the Issues, 
which does not dull the desire to decide however much It denies the less 
educated Individual the means, there Is a second point at which effective 
participation Is blocked. 

It Is generally accepted that popular par^’^clpatlon through the 
polls means either selection of the officers of government, or acceptance 
or rejection of an Issue. Plebiscites, that Is, s1nq>le yes-no elections. 
In fascist Germany and Italy should have made clear by now the hollowness 
of elections In which the voter has no opportunity to participate In 
framing the alternatives. Of what value Is the right to vote for or 
against a school budget when the board can within the mon^ plijce a 
i*sjected budget again befoi'e the voters, almost without change ir* Its 
f 0 nn, can ^ot see that thB paradox In the data Is not that the less 
educated vsish to decide but fell to wtSs- rather it Is that they wish 



tp decide but are offered only ths n^st limited, last-stage rr^ans of 
participating, the vote. By the time they are called upon, the deflni- 
tlons of Issues; have been made by othr^rs without their being consulted 



§nd t^rus the range of chelc® presented to Is narroi^d. Typically, 
the alternatives are approving the program as defined by others, disap- 
proving the ps^gram with little hope ©f a major new definition being 
presented for their evaluation? or wrecking the progr^ ^tlrely by con- 
sistently voting against the budgets ^fogt*J^ately, .the less educa^d 

■ • * .4 i. 

can cos® tx) feel constrained either to avoid the 11ius1^^’.,of participation 
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by not voting, or participating to vent their anger at being alienated 
from the dec1s1on'>making process. This conception of the political proc- 
ess wim be colored later In tS^ils chapter, ^^hen the actual vote In the 
budget election Is examinedo 

While the educators had not seen the results of the questionnaire, 
they had undoubtedly heard from their fellow non-educatlonal administrators 
and professionals the phrase faniillar to most high level acfcilnistrators— 
"you are the expert In this area; we will rely upon your experience to 
make the correct decision." In Springfield the proportion of the popula- 
tion "Willing to give decision responsibility to educators Is smaller, 
making It more difficult to assimse that they need not justify their actions 
to the public. Sfnereas in Eugene administrators may more easily lose 
sight of the need to answer a critical public, in Springfield they can 
less readily fall to take Into account a clientele which lacks education, 
and the high value placed on education. Although In Eugene there may In 
most esses be little question of the decisional outcomes, or procedures, 
of the educatoi'^, there will from time to time be an exception. For 
instance, Eugene 1$ known for Its program of secondary education, which 
eii^haslzes college preparatory work. This is what most of the citizens 
want, but It does not satisfy the large minority whose concern Is not 
with the excellence that will enable their child to attend Stanford rather 
than the local state university, but with the training that will enable 
their children to hold down a decent job a skilled or sarrf -skilled 
worker.' ' . :• < 



Once there is a flare-up over' procedures or outcome, even one so 
mild as Is engOhdeired ly a rt^papdr teihjrt ^ a?'v1^1t1ng secondary 
accredatl^ -colf^^ preparatory -work 



V(?as emphas:is:ad at the cost of other curricolar Interests, both sides tend 
to become alienatedo This i\»)u1dl apcp^nt for the lower degree of confidence 
In the admlal strati on in Eugene by both the high and less educated citizens 
when, compared to comparably educated residents of Springfield. Thus the 
at the time Irksome need for explaining a program to, those with less com- 
prehension of educational goals my In the long run be beneficial In that 
It Induces a higher overall level of confidence In the .program than Is 
to be found among those who apparently are bpred by being told what they 
already know. In the long run, being attended to less Increases the 
probabilities that through lack of opnmunlcatlon If no other reason, an 
Issue which at first seemed minor to the administration, as did the boundary 
question In Eugene, will become the major controversy of the moment, 
threatening the whole structure of the school system. 

Alienation from school declslon-amkers then Is a manifestation of 
educational background and the. behavior .of the educators In a particular 
system. This Is not to suggest ^at with these. two factors all variation 
In alienation has been taken Into account,. Other roots of alienation 
can undoubtedly be offered, and will be. In the future as the Importance 
of this variable Is understood. -Itie point here is tliat twq explanatofy 
factors have bean Isolated which, have .Increased- our cemprehenslen of the 
dynandcs of discontent. Nothing has been said of result, of alienation 
apart from Its gross effect*»-reject1on of school budgets».only of Its 
causes. The 1iq;)ortant detail. Is that there Is no, raining effect of 
either education or community (differences In conduct of school systems 
by administrators) on support .of thOi budstst alienation, has been 
taken Into acootmt (Tables 5»4.and jSrS).,. Eyen 
are Inclined tar be more alienated#^ theitjwning. a^ thq less efbipatsid 
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are just as supportive of the school budget as they are among the more 
highly educated, and to the sairie degree In both cities. Hith three 
levels of education In each of the tivo cities, there are six categories 

UT wivi4cii;> fniu an uiiacr^wariuiiiy i'a^c|Mrivii ttwu dwiiwi a^aiiiiiid.^^raLun^* 

The range from the category nost supportive of the budget proposal to the 
least supportive Is 7 percentage points, from 35 per cent of the Spr1ng» 
fielders with tow education to 42 per cent of the Eugeneans with a high 
education. This Is a fraction of the range within any educational level 
within either city In the direct relationship of alienation to budget 
predisposition. The smallest range Is found among^ the less educated 
Springf leaders, where 35 per cent of those expecting an understanding are 
supporting! the budget, which 1$ true of only 5 per cent of the completely 
alienated. 

This supports the earlier finding, reported In Chapter IV, that In 
a partial correlation education has no residual correlation to budget vote 
Intention when alienation Is Incorporated Into the analysis. Before 
examining alienation In conjunction with tax sentiirents the nature of 
the dependent variable, voting Intention In school budget elections, shofjld 
be further explored. In the questionnaire the question appears as follows: 

Here Is a list of things which could come up In an election 
sometime this year. If the election were to be .held today, would 
you vote for or against each of the following? • • . 

B. Property tax Increase to pati^ for a larger school district 
-[‘.budget. 



For 


, Against 


N«)t,Sure 


1 / ^ 

> t > * 




i - ^ 



As part Qf the, same series tt)e respondent was asked to Indicate his probable 
vote on bonds for state university buildings, raising state Income taxes. 
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a state tax on. cigarettes, c^^ty enforcernent of a heating code and the 
return of expressway building authority to the city council (It had been 
limited to the people voting In a referendum*} These were all issues on 
uhich an glgctlon had been ^.thedyled. or there was reason to believe 



would be put to the voters In a referendum upon petition of the proper 
number of registered citizens. As the final budget figures \sere not 
agreed upon at the time of the questionnaire construction a dollar amount 
could not be offered to the respondent. Early budget estimates clearly 
showed that a larger than usual Increase In the ml 11 age rate would be 
requested, and during the. time the Interviews were administered there 
was some degree of controversy within the school district budget committee 
although the budget committee had just agreed upon a figure. In effect, 
at the time the respondent checked the for or against box In the school 
budget he could not be altogether positive what he was buying, unless he 
was willing to accept any tax Increase, no matter how high, or reject any 
change In taxes, no matter how reasonable. If the actual dollar amount 
of the Increase was capable of Influencing a person’s vote, then he might 

* . * a • ^ 

reasonably have responded byoptlng for the not sure alternative. Ap- 

^ . . * 

proxlmately 20. per cent Ip each city did so, . It must be presumed that 
many of the other responses \^re expressions of faith, or lack of It, In 
the educational system, therefore, responses to the Item cannot be taken 
as commitments to vote one viay or another, but only as Indications pf a 
predisposition built on the assumption that conditions stay approximately 
as they were at the time of the Interview, and that the|budget offered 
to the voters by the school board Is no larger than then expected. That 

4 

this Is at best a tentative comnitment is indisputable in light of the 



fact that an almost identical 30 per certl in 'bach city was for the budget 
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50 per cent against and the remainder unsure of their voting Intentions f 
when the decision at the polls one month later was to result In a 55 per 
cent vote against the budget In Eugene and a 58 per cent vote in favor of 



Vfl^ 



J! tsk 

?9I 



U|/f fliyi 5CiMi 



The question then In part reveals an Intent among those who have 
made up their mind on the Information currently In their possession, 
however incomplete. It In part betrays an attitude tov/ards education 
narrowed by the addition of a cost function. It has only a limited use- 
fulness as a predictor of actual vote, even though It may be an accurate 
gauge of present predisposition. It cannot without weighting In accordance 
to who Is likely to turn out on election day, and without consideration of 
the possibility of an effective, vote-changing campaign, be accepted as 
an assurance that the budget faces trouble or ready acceptance. With all 
these cautions taken Into account, the measure is still useful, for It 
does after all bring to bear on the respondent the same two critical 
dimensions he vjIII face In the voting booth, education and taxes. When 
such a question Is coupled to an analysis of how the respondent actually 
voted, a new understanding of the pressures that lead behavior to differ 
from predisposition are possible. 

Hie unrelated Impact on the predisposition to vote against the 
budget of anti -tax and anti -administration sentiment was relatively strong. 
The joint relationship of the two to vote intention shows that each has 
an effect independent of the other, even v/hen controlled for education. 
While the number In several categories is rather small, a general picture 
still emerges quite clearly from Tables 5-7 and 5-8, At each educational 
level but one (the highly educated) the trusting (those expecting an 
understanding receptlor^ from school officials) are almost twice as 
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freQuentl^ planning to vote for the budget as the cynical. Those In favor 
of general tax Increases are supporting the budget at least three or four 
times as often as the anti-budget groups, and In each instance among the 
alienated the oronortion suDDortinq the budget drops to below one In ten. 
These are the percentages for Eugene, virtually the san® set of. figures 
is found for Springfield. Education has some residual Impact after con- 
trolling for tax attitudes and cynicism, in that the highly educated and 
cynical Springfield residents nrore often Intend to vote for the budget 
than less educated cynics. Similarly, the more highly educated an©ng the 
trusting la Eugene are also nsore supportive of the budget. But neither of 
those patterns is as strong as the impact of tax attitudes or cynicism 
itself. 

It was noted in the previous chapter that cynicism towards school 
decision-makers, or alienation as ws term it here, related to. school budget 
voting intentions. Not only was that the case at Time 1 and 3 la 
both cities, but the pattern of such sentiments towards school declsion- 
r^kers over time made a difference In lim 3 voting intentions. We did 
not mean to Imply then, nor do we mean to imply now, that people change 
their voting intentions frojp election to election automatically (or even 
probabilistically) as a function of changes in their feelings about decision 
makers regardless of their initial electoral set. That is to say, at 
least in Eugene's school budget election in 1963 3) with a relatives;/ 

widespread citizen shift towards a "no*- vote ^ increased alfenaticn seemed 
to make a difference for people who were "yes'* voters in earlier elections 
but made no difference to people who v/ere earlier disposed to vote against 
school budgets. 
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We can make an indirect test of the effects of shifts in alienation 
on voting intentions in Eugene in the follov/ing manner. The extent to 
vvhich citizens in the sample thought school officials were responsive or 

/ / * y • ' " 

not was measured at Time 1—1959. In 1960, a subsample was reinterviewed 
and their attitude toward the budget voted on just prior to the inter- 
views was ascertained. Then we have the Time 3, 1963, measurements of 
both alienation and school budget voting intentions. This is an indirect 
test in the sense that we must assume that alienation was relatively stable 
between 1959 and 1960 (which Table 5-3 indicates is not unfounded) and 
that shorter time periods would produce similar pictures of the relevant 
patterns. 

Table 5-9 Is revealing, even though the numbers in this panel are 
very small. It de^nonstrates, among other things, that decreased alienation 
(from cynical to trusting) did not generate increased budget support at 
Time 3 among those who were against the budget earlier at Time 2 (the four 
respondents in that category maintained their anti-budgat sentiments.) 

On the other hand, those respondents who had been alierat^d but ift favor 
of the earlier budget differed very much on their later budget sentiments 
depending or whether they remained alienated or became trusting. Of the 
aleven earlier budget proponents who remained alienated, seven became 
anti -budget by Time 3 whereas five of the nine who moved from alienated 
to non-alienated became part of the minority that supported the 1963 
school budget. Among the initially non-alienated sv/pporters of and those 
unsure about the Time 1 budget, a minority of those who remained unalienated 
(12 of 32) became anti-budget by Tims 3 compared to a meijority (7 of 13) 
of these who became alienated. Thus it can be seen that 8vs!i though there 
v^as a massive shift towards opposition to the school budget between 1960 
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and 1963 In Eugerje, tine maintenance of trust In school GfficiaTSs orj 
conversely, the developirient of ailsnafion, made a great deal of difference 
in the extent te v/hich former supporters (awd the uncertain) joined the 
ranks of opponents In the latter election®-eyen though the reduction of 
alienation did not lead to supportive voting Intentions among earlier 
budget opponents. 

So far the burden of these f1 hidings and of those reported In the 
previous chapter point to the relatively weak Influence of social class 
status generally and to the relatively strong Influence of social psy«» 
chological variables directly upon voting Intentions In 1953. As we have 
said, the latter variables are shaped In some n^asure by social class 
po itlon. Of equal In^ortance Is the fact that social class status as 
v«ll as the other variables discussed may affect citizen school orientations 
as well as budgetary and bond Issue sentirnents differently at different 
times, I.e. , under different conditions. By "differently” we mean that 
they may have greater or lesser Impact in shaping support for or opposi- 
tion to the schools under various conditions. 

Outcofiss of school elections are ordinarily a function of both 
the distribution of attitudes and differential degrees of electoral par- 
ticipatlon by particular attitude categories of citizens. Not only may 
traditionally opposed, apathetic, or alienated citizens 'be "mobilized -on 
occasion to add to an ordinarily negative side, but distributions of 

f 

attitudes themselves may undergo sharp change. The findings so far re- 
ported point to net stability in attitude dls'^l billons relative to citizen 
school orientations albeit v^ith Ifitemal changes in such attitudes. That 
attitude distributions— In particular, school budget voting Intentions— 
can and have changed substantially is revealed by Table 5-10: 
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The I960 {lim 2) of school budget voting prefercr»ces In 

Eugene is a post-election ?ne^sure herein the difference between voters 
and non-voters among the poorly educated 1s evident and striking^ Even 

AaA £riniM*i4ni? 4^hA4«« c^ni*4fnia0i^fi ^nwnrp i*ho 

r 7 Vlf^ Wfv ir^vvwYVfvv^ « « «p^wf v vfiwvi w |rww 

educated classified as ^against” the budget, the poorly educated 
voters were even more one-sidedly against. Regardless, however, of 
whether m look at voters; at non-voters, or both combined^ it Is clear 
that the ratio of pro* to con-budget citizens In I960 was between two 
and one-half or l^ree to one. In 1963, the school budget Intentions of 
the Identical set of citizens In that panel was a reversed ratio of one 
to between one and one-half to two of budgetary supporters and opponents. 
The entire distribution of voting Intentions thus shifted radically In 
Eugene (and may or may not have in Springfield for which we do not have 

-14 

comparable Time 2 data.) - 

If we look at the three educational categories at the two points 
in time v/e find that the greatest shift In voting intentions took place 
not at the lowest educational level but among the medium and highly 
educat^ii citizens. School officials In these Oregon communities as ln 
eonmunltles In many parts of the couiitVy rely ordinarily both on; the jnore 
favorable orlehtatlons of upper and upper-middle class patrons, as \ie}} as 
their ordflharlly higher turn-out rates in school elections^ That their 
favorable orientations can unden certain conditions change 1$. 'attested 
by th!e foregoing measurements for Eugene arid by the finding that In . 
Springfield as v/ell as In Eugene the distribution of voting Intentions- . 

comparabTd^'bhlft Is evldentiwhen we -ConTpai*^ th^ 2 (1960) . 
post-election reports of voting sentiments with Time 3 (1963) post-election 
reports "from' a special study conducted ?afternth6 relest1on after ^these 

Time 3 pre-election data v«re gathered. . 

' f’ ' f!'.* ’• '■ .'jiK! !':■;;'> ■ . re 
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at Tim 3 did not mak@ for a sanguine prediction In regard to. the basic 
school budget election, of that ^ar.. * shall -Indicate m the basis of 
a post-election study how It was that In Springfield :the*r@ was a retwm 
bv election day to more traditional distributions of voting Intentions 
but not in Eugene. But these shifts In voting attitude distributions were 
accompanied by shifts In other orientations as 

•In 'the previous chapter we pointed out h&ti citizens with stable 
positive and negative school orlentdtlons' proved to be .the most supportive 
and opposed Categories 9 respectively;^ while those with fluctuating orien- 
tations over time proved to be snore mixed trt their budget sentiments. Of 
the six school orientation mealures* only two proved to have become less 
positive overall between Tiifes 1 and .3 In both.commun1t1ssS5 . the two 
fiscal Items— for special education and kindergartens (Table 2-4, supra) * 
Another fiscal item that proved to be part of a generalized civic Improve- 
ment orientation dimension irfth the foregoing Items ^and tlje teaching tech- 



niques attitude Item was attltude-towards Inclosing local taxes to pro- 
vide improved city services.. The distribution of attitudes ..t^/ards that 
Increased taxes-improve city services item also evidenced a shift towards 
the disapprove pole In both cities (fable 5-11).. .Quite unexpectedly but 
consistent with the shift In school budget voting Intentions, the nore 
higlily educated citizens shifted more than the least educa^d citizens 



in hnth cft'les, especially in" Eugene. Vihether this^was in •part or entirely 



due to ah increasing tax consciousness In the state as a; whole, and to 



what has been termed a "tax revolt*? Is umloiown. = 

Thus as the school budget elections approached In both communities 
at Time 3 the variables that conjoined to produce; dispositions, to vote 



for or agjfnst the budget, that distinguished ’veriousfduitucaV 4 

'Mr'!- ' r Y>.'. .'••r 

categories In each community, were distributed differently than they had 
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* Totals do not add up to lOQ^ as Don^t Know and llo Answer responses are 
not sliotm. THey -c^Ohstit^te less tK^ ‘3^ of the'resporfses^ ^ 



been In earlier budget elections. Pre-election politics unfolded arofind 
a different set of predispositions than In earlier years, uust as the 
strength of various variables may have changed over time and just as the 
set of the highly educated citizens In particular seemed at sharp var- 
lance v/lth their customary set, the developing anti-budget politics In 
Eugene created a situation that made it difficult to predict how this 
complex of dynamic forces would affect the electoral outcomes. What can 
be said Is that to the officials and laymen concerned with the elections 
and to the analysts who had not at that time made the foregoing data anal- 
ysis, It seemed most unlikely that the basic operating budget v/ould be 
rejected In either city— a prediction that proved to be very In 
error In Eugene. 



The Budget Election 

' 

Up to this point we have relied upon a measure of voter predispo- 
sition to support or reject a ’’property tax Increase to pay for a larger 
school district budget.” Sentiment towards this Inpreclse statement 

> f « . 

was determined by an evaluation of Innovations In the school system, and 
by a willingness to expend personal dollars on tax-supported comnurtlty 
projects. Also Influential was the feeling on the part of the citizenry 
that school officials would fee responsive ^ their njeeds. The cumulative 
Impact of these several factors explained most of the variation In degrees 
of support or opposition towards the expected budget propo?>al. But what 
happened on the day of truth, when an iffy Item on a questionnaire was 
replaced by a request for over $8,000,000^® of tax money on a ballot? 

^®Xhe remainder of the budget cams from extra'*local sources. 






krMrtmm»rini^mr*di 
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If our saniple Is an accurate reflection of the adult population of 
tJne two school districts, and If the measure employed were valid and 
reliable, then the budget In both cities would have been defeated by 
cfihctAnC'lal ntAwifnc nnp nr hnf.h nf two dvnamlcs took olace. In 

V«WB«W 'Wtv* W V X» w wtrmm w ^ « • ««r ^ ' ww ^ — i|f - ~ ~ • * 

fact. In Eugene 55 per cent of those who turned out at the polls voted 

against the budget, while only 42 per cent of the Springfield voters were 

negative {Table 5-12). There are two explanations for the discrepancy 

between Intention and actuality. First, since far from every eligible 

citizen voted. It Is possible that in Eugene both the pro- and anti-budget 

factions voted In equal proportions, while a smaller proportion of the 

anti -budget segment of Springfield voted. If this is so, then the question 

becomes, what kept the anti -budget Springfl elders at home, or conversely, 

v/hat brought the anti -budget faction to the polls in Eugene? 

It is equally possible that there was a change In attitude towards 

the budget during the Interval between the %H1 Interviewing and the 

May election, or In one of the dimensions examined earlier In the chapter 

and which has been shown to be strongly related to budget voting Intention. 

There would be very little time for the gestation of such a change— a 

period of between one and two months, depending on the date on which the 

respondent was interviewed. If there was a change In attitude, then of 

course we will want to know what produced the change, and especially why 

the change took place In Springfield, but not In Eugene. Finally, It is 

trite but not for that reason less true that both forces, differential 

turnout and att1* ie change, may have been operating concurrently and In 

16 

the same direction. 

^^here seems to be operative aimong many social scientists the 
belief that single-factor explanations are necessarily Inadequate. It Is 
not so much necessaiy to show that another factor Is affecting the dependent 
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The vote In Eugene closely resembled the predisposition, where 

* ' • * w * . . . . . t 

slightly more than half of the citizens were against the budget a month 
before the l^^lot, and slightly more, than half eventually, cast a negative 
vote. In Springfield, where egain slightly mojne, than half were initially 
anti -budget, well over half ultimately voted for the budget. Therefore 
it Is tempting to assume that Eugene Is the normal situation and Spring-, 
field the aberration which must be. explained. Just the reverse Is the 
case If the differential turnout model ,1i; accepted. Other studies of 
school budget and bond elections, and of fluoridation referendums, hav^ 
shown that the higher the turnout In; an election, the more likely was 
the Issue to be defeated. In effect. If , all .eligible citizens voted, 
the budget would have failed in both, cities, because the anti-budget 
faction normally stays at home. 

Why? Education and social status, as well as predicting the dlrec- 
tion of the vote, also is associated with the very likelihood of voting 
itself. This is so for several reasons. As Edgar Litt has shown, the 

> ‘ i, i ' . • I 

children of upper class background are, given more instruction in real- 
politic, and in the necessity of political participation, than are lower 
class children. More educated persons are more continuously told of 



variable, as tliat the researcher has posited only one independent variable, 
to challenge his conclusions. Evidence Is hot required; merely a sophis- 
ticated, smile and an offhand referspce to thp. niimber of explanatory var- 
iables will damn even the tobghest nil nded' scientist. Whether this prejudice 
grows out of a generaVfea** of pla^iqg all. ppe*s eggs In one basket, or is 
a reaction to Marx and his ecdhoiinc deteW^^ i<je'do' hot know. But 
Occam's razor is, as logically . sMrp ever was, and its dictate, 

that the simplest possible explanbition be advanced uritiT destroyed by the 
evidence, ought still to be followed. The alternative of believing the 
most complex explanation knows no end, for if two causal factors' are more 
sophisticated than 6ne^ how much better mUst a ^ lor more,: be. 

'Edgar Litt, "Civic Edutatlort, Community^ Worms, and Political 
Indoctrination," In American Sociological Review. Vol. 28, No. 1, February, 
1963, pp. 69-75. 
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their responsibility to participate politically In both the institutions 

* • . 

of higher education, and ‘afterwards as jUhlor executives In the Increasing 
number of business -4 ri-potl tics pn^grams being sponsored by the chamber 
of eonmerce and other business organi stations. Probably most Important ' 

Is the fact that the alternatives upon which to vote are set by repre- 
sentatives of the educated upper-middle class, so that in contrast to the 
alienated masses they feel that the choice presented to them Is real and 
worth the trouble to exercise, Similarly, the scHool board, elected 
annually at the time of the budget referertdum In a special, non-partisan 

• to 

contest. Is composed of business and professional persons. Their clubs, 
luncheon associations and social circles all bring these men in contact 
with other more educated, upper-middle class citizens who are given the 
opportunity to discuss local educational Issues, and more Important, to 
make Informal suggestions ^or modifications. The whole sense of v/hat 
win and will not "go" In the community comes from Interaction within 
this 11ml"4:d segment. Thus these people face the polls with a greater 
understai dir.g of, and sympathy for, the Issues under contention there. 

The outcome of this Is tKe' fact' that ovbr four eiectiohs (1959, 
1960, 1961 and 1962) only one fifth (2035)^ of the less educated (10 years 
or less education'^ but over half of the more highly educated (at least 
some col iige), voted. On the averagei 10 per cent of the lowest educa- 
tional group, 14 per cenli cif the medium (11* 12 years, or sbine trade 
school) and 32 per cept bf the highiy edppbted voted Wt any one election. 
This gives the highly educated* usually f , minority majority In 



: I 



^^In Eugene the 1963 school -board .was composed of an Insurance 
agency partner, a jewelry store proprietor, an attorney, a medical doctor, 
and a manager of a diesel engineering firm. 
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school politics. As the more educated are more pro-budget (or any other 

issue their peers offer to them for approval) It Is possible for budgets 

’ 19 

to routinely gain voter acceptance. Finally, the free time to vote Is 
more available to a businessman or^a professional than to a clerk or 
factory worker. 

This logic leads to two models capable of explaining the gross 
changes from the April questionnaire to the May vote, disregarding any 
question of validity or reliability of the questionnaire Itself. They 



are: 



1. That only a selected nund>er of each voting predisposition 
group turned out at the polls, and that a higher proportion 
of the pro-budget forces actually voted in Springfield. 

Thus the hypothesis is that the turnout rate for the pro- 
and anti- groups was different, with the tv/o groups turning 
out in rough proportion to their strength in Eugene, but 
the anti- group stewing home in Springfield. However, the 
normal expectation Is for the reverse to happen. In that 
the anti budget group Is usually composed of the lowest 
socio-economic segment of society, the very group which 
Is least participant, and therefore which is alienated by 
the fact that another segment of society cast the budget 
Into its specific terms, which they must either accept as 
given or reject in toto. The pain of this Hobson's choice 
therefore leads them to behave as any group of voters caught 
bet^/een conflicting predispositions— not to vote. 

2. That there was a change in attitude, with some pro- 
budget citizens shifting to an anti- position, and vice- 
versa, but aiore of the former in Eugene where the budget 
was rejected. 









f 



^^This leads some educators to a short-sighted preference for 
devices which foster low voting turnout, such as special education 
electiohs, non-partisan elections, etc. Unfortunately, grievances are 
not readily"Wrgotten, and from time to time the normally non-participant, 
less educated citizen will become activated, with destructive effect. 

There is reason to believe that if encouraged to participate regplarly, 
through regularly scheduled, partisan elections, the resources allocated 
to education l^^ouTd increase. Conrad Brtner with others. ;1n -a study of 
eleven state legislatures finds that vihen education becomes a partisan 
issue, the tendency is for each party to compete for the honor of doing 
the most for education. At least when readily identifiable parties are 
available to take responsibility fof educational policy, the voter can 
reject one party or the other, and is not forced to wreck a whole school 
system merely in order to legister dissatisfaction. 
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Regardless of vdiich of the above hypotheses .1^ supported, the additional 
question Is raised as to why /Mie saine phenomenon did not occur In both 
cities, why did not both arntl^budget groups turn out Instead of In Eugene 
alone, or Whv did sentiment change In favor of the budget only In Spring- 
field and not In Eugene. Both hypotheses require a change agent, or 
catalyst, for Implementation, Who or what perfoinned that service? 

First, the models will tested. . 

IiwiediateTy after the first election, each person who responded 
to the earlier face to face Interview, and several other groups In ad- 
dition, were mailed a questionnaire wijich they were asked to complete 
and return to us also by mall. Fufufe were Inadequate for another set 

• ^ a . ' • 

a ^ ^ 

of personal interviews, and the fact of the budget defeat was frankly 
just as much a surprise to the investigators as to school adminis- 
trators, so that even If funds permitted, time for planning was not 
available if we were to gather InforsatloR fr^n each of the many hundreds 
of respondents befbre the issue was again put to voters after a one- 
month Interval. Face to face Interviewing would take rr©re than a month, 
even If planning had reached the stage wh^*.re we could begin field wo«k 
the day after thc^ first ballot. 

As events were to show, a third ballot was necessary before the 
Issue could be settled, and the campaign surrounding the Issue changed 
so radically betweren second and third ballots that those still being 
Intervl^d after the first month i^uld be mponding to a very dlffetrent 
situation. Thus inability to fom^ the budget defeat and the conse- 
quent lack of planning for field work# the shoi^ tli^ span between 
elections^ -and the shortage of funds for field woHc all r^ufred a 
na«-out ind back tachnique. Uiisatisfactocy as thfs was to prove In 
many respects, it vias the .onty meliipd q^n to us.. ^ . 











The prime v/eekness of any nail “back p?^cedure, of course. Is the 

high non-rasponse rate when compared to field work conducted by profes- 

slonal interviewers. This case was no exception, better than half of 

the sample falling to return even e single Item qUeStiOmialre which would 

» 

take ten or so minutes to fill out. And these were people who had co- 
operated Initially, and were thus somewhat experienced with completing 
structured Items. As usual, the return rate varied with education and 
social status generally, though this Is not so much Informative as con- 
firmative of our prejudices. I^uch more Important Is the fact that the 
return rate v/as higher In Eugene than Springfield. This Indicates 
the greater Interest in the Issue In the former city, thouv, to a degree 
this may also be a reflection of the curiosity stimulated by the sur- 
prising failure of the budget. 

Analysis of our later panel data acquired by means of a special 
mall -out, mail-back questionnaire, required substantial modification of 
the turn out model. While the Importance of the active, organized antl- 
budget minority in Eugene Is no less, the In^acts and functions of that 
minority on citizen attitudes and voting, behavior Is different than we 

originally thought, there was the expected differential turn-out of 

• * » * 

predisposed "against" voters, with more of them turning out In Eugene 
than In Springfield, but there were also substantial, unexpected attl- 
tudinal voting intention shifts, 

The data In Table 5-13 indicate that a) there was a much greater 

I 

conversion of Eugene'$ predisposed^ "for'^ citizens to anti-budget stance; 

' « 

b) a somewhat greater. proportion of the predisposed "against'^ citizens 
In Eugdne'vthan in Springflejd mpp,rted yotiing against the budget; c) a 
much lirgfer (proportion of Eugene's undecided citizens reported voting 
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against the budget tfian in Springfield; and d) there were marked attitude 
shifts In almost every category In both cities. Including an unexpected, 

substantial shift from a prior anti- to a supportive position In both 

^ : - 

cities: 

Thus, these findings suggest that the first model referred to above 
needs ravlslon. While there was a differential turn-out phenomenon there 
was also substantial attitudinal or predlspositlonal instability that 
needs td be taken Into account and explained for a fuller understanding 
of the budget crisis in Eugene. 

r 

Analysis of the Vote 

TTje two most Important determinants of voting Intention were school 
decision-maker cynicism and attitude t(Mards tax Increases for community 
services. What Is their Intact on the actual vote? The data In Table 
5-14 shows that when both factors predlsposie the voter In th^ same direc- 
tion, as when a person trusts school officials and approves of budget In- 
creases, or Is cynical about school decision-makers and disapproves of 
tax Increases, overwhelming numbers In each city cast a ballet which is 
congruent with these attitudinal variables. From tvjo-thirds to three- 
quarters (6S)% to 7G>%] of those who were Inclined by the combined positive 
Influence of their tax and decision-maker attitudes reported voting for 
the budget. Only a tenth to a sixth (173» to 8!!») of the voters where the 
combined Influence was negative overcame the Impact of the tv/o potent 
variables to vote In favor of adopting the budget. If just those people 
voted who«e Inclinations on one factor were In harmony with the other. 
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'•-•■■ TABLE 5-14 ' 

REUTIONSHIP OF SCHOOL DEClkoK-HAKER CTOICI^ AND ATTITUDE TIMARDS 
INCREASED TAXES FOR COmiTY SERVICES TO REPORTED VOTE, HAY 1S63 

Cofgnu nity S£hoxilJ]led[&iQ^^ At.^tujJe_Ioy Budge 56^ Totals 
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♦Numbers In parentheses' are cell frequencies. 
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the election would have been a tle,^^ for among those In this position 
who responded to the mail-back questionnaire*' 49 per cent. <1n Eugene and 
53 per cent in Springfield voted for theljudgeta 



7^ h9A)S +ho hciliav’Inv* nf fho ->v>Ace«n»v)ceiiirv»/l whirh I 0 H i:n 



defeat In Eugene and passage In Springfield. Trusting the declslon- 
makei^, but disapproving of tax Increases, or the reverse, decision- 
maker cynicism coupled with approval of tax Increases, confronts the voter 
with an Internal conflict which Is often resolved by non-participation* 
Contrary to expectation, however, the cross-pressured voted almost as 
frequently as the non-confllcted. In Eugene, 40 per cent of the cross- 
pressured In the sample went to the polls, and 47 per cent of the non- 

confllcted did so. In Springfield the percentages were 44 and 47 per 

21 

cent, respectively. 

The cross-pressured In Eugene broke almost evenly though by a 
slight edge (53%) they went against the budget, which was enough to 
defeat it when' slightly over half (51X) of the non-confllcted also voted 
no. This contrasted with Springfield, where the cross.r pressured voted 
almcst as heavily for the budget as those favorably predisposed by a 
conjunction of the two variables. This was enough to secure safe passage 



for the issue. 



^%h1s ;1s unlikely, for several of the voting studies have 
shewn that persons whose predispositions run counter to one ahother, as 



Gwin; 
Peterson 



in and barren E. Miller. The Voter. Decides (Evanston, 111.: How* 
md Co;, 19S4). Table ii - “ 

sdiocl dlstrl cts in Di^egoh ar^ r^qiil tfe ridtaih- the records 
of who .voted In school. elections, and thpse were used to check the respond- 
ents* report to us that they had vbtdd agaihst the a^tbal' i^cP^^^ • In sur^ 
prisingly fevibW.es, .ten In Eugon.e, and nine. 1q Sprlngfie^^^ did the j^port^d 
votes fall to tally with the poll book; which’ is 6 iper cent of' the 159 we 
checked out in Eugene^ and 7 per cent in Springfield. 




It is tempting ta regard the even split among the cross-pressured 
in Eugene as the nonnal situation, and Inquire into what led the Spring- 
field voters to come out so Strongly for the budget 'Issue despite con- 

Thu& i'haf' 4 >Iia niM%nAiH‘1nn ihho r>v»nec« 

5llVWVIf^ pf WW ■ ■ Vii4» • IWW 'V* 

pressured voting for the budget In Eugene (471^) was about mld-wsy between 
those voting for and against, whereas the cross-pressured In Springfield 
swung In one direction {S9% voting yes), strengthens the temptation. 
Superficially, the break of the cross-pressured vote Implied action In 
Springfield, and Inactivity In Eugene. 

It Is equally reasonable to argu^ thait in most elections where the 
alternatives are support of the budget pi^sented by elected officials; and 
appointed experts, and the risk of damaging or In the extreme Instance cf 
closing the schools, most voters who are not Initially* unamblvalently 
predisposed In one d*irect1on or the other will take the more cautious 
route and vote a grudging approval. The risk of disrupting the school 
system may be viewed as greater than the still relatively light increase 
in tax costs to the citizen. If this is the case, then something happened 
in Eugene to persuade a nuii^r of unsure voters to accept risks they would, 
normally be reluctant to take. 



Unfortunately the data cannot carry us beyond these speculations. 
V/e can only wonder If one Impact of the boundary debate, and the appeal 
to the. community, on the part of the segment of the conservative business 
leadership dissatisfied with the rapidly growing costs, was to wise 
doubts about the operation bf^the icheol district, to believe that there 



was less chanCe of doing ham to what was alrea^* an unsteady str?jcture. 

^ ^ J * • ‘ . t 

Tha HI1III.W T^spimdlhg te tHfe Mll-byk Is too iiiiiaH to aliw a 

imitl-vaHate analysis, and It Is riecfifSai^ to tuni to apothdn sinsle 
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factor, the effect of an anti -budget campaign, on the vote. Some of the 
leaders in the west side who. were angered by the decision making process 
the school board and administration en^loyed In drawing the new school 
boyndaHes did not rest with stating their case In letters to the editor 
of the local paper. They came to the conclusion that the school board 
would pay no attention to their demands unless they could block the board 
In a vital area. It Is almost Impossible to vote In a new school board 
when the law provides that only one' member of the f1ve-it®n board be 

elected each year (at the time of the budget election) to hold office 

\ 

for five years. In order to capture a majority on the board a disaffected 
group would have to maintain a coherent organization for at least three 
years running, and this Is very difficult in non-partisan elections. 

Even could Stuch a stable organization be created. It would always face 
the danger that the first member it elected would be co-opted In the 
course of the one-year wait for a second dissenter. In the event, the 
Incumbent board member won re-election easily, the slim resources which 
were brought to bear In the campaign being focussed on the budget. 

• CampalgP m^ be too strong a word to describe what happened. 

Thet'e were no ads placed In the nev\>spaper, no television time was pur- 
chased, and placards were not posted in public places. At best, a number 
of concerned persons contacted one another personally, either Informally 
over the back fence, or in their clubs and organizations, and by telephone. 
There is no direct evidence that what took place was even a concerted 
action. But that people were contacted and urged to vote one way or 
another Is evident from the responses to the mail-back questionnaire. 

The numbeir of responses upon which Table C-15 Is based Is so small 
that the following Interpretation must be regarded as highly tentative. 





















BIPACT OF FERSOimii CiMACT ON REPOI^ VOTE 
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Almost three times as many peo|!)1e In Eugene were urged to support the 
budget as were asked to vote against It (1^ to 7). In only 3 Instances 
out of 26 contacts were Influence attempts uhsiiccessful , regardless of 
the Initial Intention of the voter. Each of the 16 reinforcement contacts 
(where the voter was urged to carry through his original positive or 
negative intention) but 1 was successful. When a person was contacted 
by spokesmen for both sides, he held to his Intention. But conversion 
attempts on the part of pro-budget advocates were not as rewarding as 
similar attempts made by the anti -budget faction. 

Reinforcement was equally successful In Springfield, although 
each side was equally active. There were too few attempts at convcirSlon 
to draw even a tentative corrcluslon. The rnost Important difference be- 
tween the two cities, the one that was telling for the election outcome, 
was the even split among the vote of those In Eugene who had Intended 
to support the budget, and who had not been contacted. In Springfield 
this same group went 7 to 0 for the budget. The uncontacted anti -budget 
group balloted against the budget by almost 2 to 1 In Eugene, but split 
evenly In Springfield. 

The campaign, then, to' the extent that so small a sample can be 
trusted, does not explain the outcome i Some dynamic was operating In 



Eugene which required rriinforcement for the pro-budget gi*oup to adhere 
to their April intentions, and' active conversion to 'Shi ft the 'anti -budget 
group to a positive vote! in" Springfield a strong' caihpatgn fof' the budget 
was not necessary, and In Eugene a much strohgsr effdi't tp' save the budget 
was necessary, testimony to this is giveH' the united coniPItment to 
the budget when It was offered to the Voters for the third time, after 
having been rejected 'In a second electlbtf WTd ’Irf ^Sdne vr^ 



larger number of voters (7,605) by the same 55 per cent against, 45 per 
cent for split as in May. 
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By the third election the school board was desperate. If they 
did not w^n this . time It would be too late to have the tax assessor 
Include the school district levy In his mailed billing. The board seri- 
ously (discussed the question of whether the schools could, operate on 

fho efata anti nthov« finn.fav c^niivrpc . Anri Hor'irfiarl 

Vlild lirvie f 1 f VMt ^ ^ ^ 

that It wcild be ijarely possible tOf maintain a standard school for only 
part of the yw, and not at: all for the year following. Unless tfhe 
district maintained a standard school It would not receive the large 
state equalization grant* and could. no^, even offer a semblance of an 
adequate education. 

Even the two major groups to protest the budget, the businessmen 
concerned with rising taxes, and west side residents who thought the high 
school boundary decision unfair, did not want to sqe the schools closed. . 
The former group was somewhat placated by the large.r than .expected state 
grant to the local system, which resulted In requiring a smaller tax in- 
crease than. the first budget election has been premised on. The latter 
were also reassur^ed when members of the school board came to a protest 
meeting In one of their west side schools, and paid thq respect which 
these people. of low cultural class had felt they wei^ due. One of the 
leaders of this group had announced In a school, board meeting that It 
was not the amount of the budget which led them to a negative vote, but 
the actions of the: board and administration., Each group received some 
satisfaction,' and eaich realized, that by the time of the third election 
It was risking t;he educational syst^jm. Itself, which both valued. 

headers of these two groups, conscious of the stakes In the third 
election, ,and mollified by, events subsequent to the first two votes, joined 
the school bq^rd and adfnini strati on. in a television .appeal to the public 
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to vote yes on the third ballot. The program was very skillfully produced, 
opening with a teaser shot panning over an empty classroom which In effect 
suggested that this was what would happen to the schools next year. No 
voice In the coinnunity was raised at this time to oppose the budget » 
those still having reservations arguing that the budget should be approved 
and the decision-makers be tested for their responsiveness to public demands 
during the coming year. 

At the same time, an upper-middle class pro-budget group, whiph had 
regarded the first budget defeat as an aberration that would automatically 
correct Itself by the second election when the good citizens would turn 
out to support the budget, were frightened by the second defeat as resound- 
ing as the first. Obviously the situation would not right Itself, and 
strenuous action was required to make sure that pro- voters got to the 
polls on this third and apparently last chance. A veiry energetic group 
of professional men and women obtained lists of all parents of school age 
children, and of parents of children who would enter school for the first 
time In the coming fall. 

They employed three devices in their attempt to bring this pre- 
sumably pro-budget faction out. The most widespread and cheapest device 
was a get out the vote mailer sent to each person on their list. Second 
was a phone call to selected persons on the list,, and finally there was 
a door to door campaign to make a personal contact with as many voters as 
possible. These last two time and energy consuming techniques were reserved 
for those who had been selected as most likely to support the budget ac- 
cording to the Judgment of the campaigner's and some of their knowledgeable 



friends. 
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The results of the campaign are ^Iven fn Table- 5-16. In this 
table only those who had not Been previously interviewed are examined 
cut of a desire to avoid Idteriactlon between- being Interviewed and the 
experiment. As'jnost of the people Interviewed at Time 3 were members 
of a panel first Interviewed In 1959 (Time l) ‘they were more likely to 
be registered, and the repeated Interviews concerning educational policy- 
making in the community were as effective In producing a motive for 
voting as the get but the vote campaign; In fact, 83 per:cent of the 
panel membeif^ were registered, compared to only 62 per cent of the 
experimental and control groups reported Iri Table 5-15. All of the 119 
members of the panel who had children In school (the prime criterion 
for exposure to the campaign) wei^ e)q)osed to the flyer and the phone ' 

call, and In addition a few had also been personally contacted, with 
the result that of those among them registered the' proportion voting was 
58 per cent, a turnout almost as high as the non-intervlewed experimental 
group exposed to the full campaign (heavy). 

The Impact of a get out the vote campaign, at least in the height- 
ened atmosciiere of the third budget election,' Is very encouraging to 
those faced with a similar situation. Even the trost irdhlmal- effort, 
entailing only the expense of printing up a few thousand single-page 
flyers and the postage to distribute them, plus the time taken by a 



^^The experiment as presented here foTlovs the post-test ob- 
servation only form true experiinental design. See Dpnald T. Campbell 
and Julian C. Stanley, “Ex^serlmental and Quasi -Experimental Designs 
for Research orr Teachiag^*’ ChapterrS In 6*9® H andb ydc. 
of Research on Teaching, (Chicago: Rand McNalley and Co., 1963). 
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Moderate means' the iiiclividriaj, received a flaw iii the mail and 'a phiohe 
call urging him to vote. Heaty i^ans in addition to the above, a. personal 
contact at the individual home was probable. See test for discussion. 
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short phone cailt produced a 25 per ce<it Increase In turnout over the 

23 

same group not campaigned. A personal contact In addition to flyer 

PA 

and phone call led to an additional 20 per cent Increase In turnout/ 

* 

The vote In the third elections In Which 10,89§ i«ent to the polls» a 
record for the district* was 68 per cent yes»^32 per cent. no. The 
number voting against the budget hardly changed frcni the secoiiw eicctluit* 
but those In favor more than doubled In number. Whatever led the cross - 
pressured to break evenly In Eugene* Instead of for the budget as In 
Springfield* had been overcome by an Intense although Inexpensive 
campaign. 

This still leaves the key question unanswered* for It Is beyond 
the data. We can only speculate that any one or a ccn^l nation of several 
factors may have been operating to swing the cross*pressured, uncontacted 
Eugene voters against the first budget. As the datfe In Table 5-11 shows* 
there Is an Increasing antl^tax sintlment aniong all groups In the ccnii- 
munlty* but especially among the more educated. This is not a wholly 
satisfactory explanation for the budget failure in Eugene* for If anything 



23 

Even given the 1ntens^e pressure to get the budget passed* 
the pro-comnlttee was kind enough to drop 200 randomly selected names 
from its mailing list so that we would have a control group. The 
campaign was hurriedly organized and Implemented* and out of necessity 
only the niost general records were kept. Fcr this reason we are^not 
absolutely sure that each person in the Heavy category In Table 5-16 
was contacted personally, only that he was cm the list of those 
scheduled for contact. In checking over vrell-used and barely legible 
lists the S2 persons listed In the Heavy <»tegory seemed to have been 
contacted at their homes. 

^^In many ways the get out the vote experiment reported above 
Is a replication of Harold Foote GosnelVs classic 1927 study* Getting 
Out the Vote; An Experiment In the Stim ul ation of Voting (University 
of Chicagdi l927), 128 pp. tiosnelT use? poster to~ increase regis- 
tration* but our results are almost Identical In proportion activated. 
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this ant1<-tax feeling ha« been greater In Springfield. Of course It may 
have been an accident that this sentiment manifested Itself first In 
Eugene* then a year later In Springfield, when the citizens of that 
community rejected their school budget in the first election (and ac- 



cepted it In the second). 

It may also be that the growing radical right has mobilized beyond 

I ' . ^ * ' : » ' < ' 

Increasing opposition to taxes to the point that many are withdrawing 
suppor^t from the institutions of government, particularly an Innovating 



and progressive school system. The evidence presented In Chapters II 



through IV provide no basis for this hypothesis, as few are aware of 
the innovations that are taking place, and most citizens are favorably 

• ’ ’ . ’ ' N 

' ‘ ^ ' • 'y I ' . > . . . 

Inclined towards the general concept of new teaching techniques. In 
addition, the innovations In Springfield, while not entirely similar in 
that their major manifestation up to the Time 3 election was a proposed 
ungraded primary school, were hardly less extensive. Finally, neither of 
the two types of dissident leaders In Eugene v/ere members of the radical 
right. One group was centered around respectable orthodox conservative 
businessmen; the other was con^osed of persons who had not been active 
politically prior to the boundary dispute (except in local P.T.A.s) 
but who later came to support liberal candidates for public office. 

The one surviving explanation Is the boundary dispute itself. We 
cannot test this hypothesis as the Interview schedule was planned well 



In advance of the controversy, and we have an Indication of the impact 



of the Issue only from the open-ended questions which asked what were 
the issues cr what did the respondent discuss. We have no information 
as to the attitude of the respondent towards the alternate boundaiy 
proposals, and moreover, have no way of telling how many were disaffected 















by the ramifications of the controversy which called Into question the 
Integrity of the school leadership. This 1$ not to s^ that a single 

<=f -•-« »->)f :.>« ioV.; •: . Jr.i 

Incident can threaten an entire school system. Given the rapidly Increasing 
opposition to rising taxes, and the slowly growing alienation from school 
decision-makers, an otherwise isolated Issue can bring defeat. The 



* 1 » . ' , • . . 

defeat may have come In any Instance during the following year, or the 
one after, for the board was bound to make an unpopular decision If only 
because It makes so many decisions. The net effect of the dispute may 
only have been to bring a more basic unrest to a head that particular 
year. If the school board can learn from this defeat the effect on 



public education In the district may be slight. If not, basic hostilities 



* * • 



wll I continue unabated waiting only for another Incident to serve as a 

. •• ' . •••; ■••• •• • . ■ - . 

focus for their energies. 
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CHAPTER 



CONCLUSIONS THE ROADS AHEAD 



The study reported in the preceding pages represents an invest- 
ment of over four years of time from the first measurements of citizen 
orientations towards their schools in selected Oregon cities to the 
analysis of the data collected in 1963« A fortuitous accident » the 
generation in Eugene's school system of the Eugene Project* provided 
the occasion for this natural experimental study* A major investment 
of funds and manpower brought the study from the design through the 
analysis and write-up stages* Neither that time period nor that major 
resource investment permits a final conclusion to the study as yet* The 
reason for its necessary incompleteness and the steps that still lie 
ahead are specified in these concluding pages* 

Apart from the limitaticns due to the failure to take rnto ac- 
cciint sufficiently early the need for data on csstra^^local sources of 
ittfomstion and Influence on citizen school orientations ^ of the 
major findings as expressed in the hypotheses tested in Chapters III 
and IV* j>)upra* must reas.in tentative until a new phase of dsta-analysis 
is completed* Specifically., awareness of and attitudes tcr^ards new 
teaching techniques and towards the Eug^e Project were measured only 
at Time 3» 1963* and not at Time 1* 1959* The inferencer^ that the 
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Eugene Project had a reinforcement effect frmii Time 1 to Time 3 on a 

v.‘ iO': ' : ■tit.-r-.ni- ?iysL'< .1 f : .‘;5 rJ. • -v'^. 

few citizens with already positive school orientations at Ti^r^ i and 

, -'T s^d-.T i 3.'' ,!>i 

that the programs of new teaching techniques in both Eugene mtd 
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Springfield had in suhstantlal nuabers such a reinforcement effect as 
well ea the effect of making more positive the school orientations of 
non-fans must be treated as tentative^: prelhninary findings due to the 



.1 ^ ^nilononflon^ 

ASIOmWG Wi f A 'ir— ’ —5 

Since those other factors were not constant from 1959 to 1963s it would 
seem that an ass^ption of constancy for innovation perspectives is 

• . ^ . • • tf 

questionable. 

Such missing measureaeats would not be pafticulerly Important 



if we could assume that attitudes towards new teaching techniques did 
not change over time* It was discovered that such attitudes were kighly 
related at a moment In time (1963) to such variables as ratings of the 
schools • school decision-maker cyniciam^ and the Xike» as well as 
school budget voting intentions* As a component of a mere generalized 

^ 4 * m 0 “ .•> , . ^ 

civic improvement orientation it related eztrmaely strongly to such 
voting intentions* 

One road that future research must take is an assessment of 



the stability of attitudes towards new teaching techrilques and the 
Eugene Project as well as swareness of both* A step has already been 
taken along that road with the administration of another wave of inter- 
views in 1964 (Time 5) for the panels of respondents in Eugene, Spring- 
field, and Junction City* Further analysis can and will be undertaken 



but some major conclusions can already be stated* 

The interviews of 1964 made a second set of measurements of 
attitudes towards new teaching tediniques es well as of citizen school 



orientatione* Stability or change in such attitudes as they related to 
stability or change In attitudes towards spending more money for special 



education are revealed in Table 7-1* 
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‘ • TABLE, 6-1 

t 

mATieNSHIP OF TBISIS 3-5 PATTERNS OF ATTITUDES. 

TOWARDS NEW TEACHING TECHNIQUES TO TBIES 3-3 PATTERNS OF ATTITUDES 
TOIMHDS SPENDING MORE MOMY ON SPECIAL EDUCATION 
« IN EUGENE, SPRUiGFIELD, im JUNCTION Cm 

Tlsses 3-5 Patterns^ i 
Spending for Special Education 



times 3-5 Fatteimss 


loyal 


New 


Fomar 


Ccmstant 


Totals 


New Teaching Techniques Attitudes 


Fans 


Fans 


Fans 


Critics 


2 


N 


' Eueene 

Loy^ Fans* 


722 


7 


12 


a 


99 


83 


New Fans 


382 


27 


30 


4 


99 


26 


Former Fans 


402 


5 


50 


5 


100 20 


Constant Critics 


182 


6 


18 


59 


101 


17 



Springfifeld 



Loyal .Foi&s 


662 


14 


13 


7 


100 


70 


New Pdns 


442 


17 


28 


11 


100 


18 


Former Fans 


432 


— 


43 


14 


100 


21 


Constant Critics 


62 


17 


22 


55 


100 


18 



• Jnactlon City 



Loyal Fazis 


6A% 


14 


17 


5 


100 


78 


Fans 


61% 


19 


9 


5 


100 


21 


Former Fans 


31% 


11 


31 


21 


100 


19 


Constant Critics 


m 


44 


6 


31 


100 


16 






r 




' ■-*: 







^These categoriee exclude ttiose respondents who did not loiow or did not 
answer at either Tine 3 or Time 5* Loyal Fans approved or approved 
et:f ongly at both times New- Fans were- undecided,: disapproved, or strongly 
disapproved at Time 3 but approved or strongly approved at Time 5; Former 
Fans were' the reverse pattern; and Constant Critics, disapproved, pr atrpngly 
disapproved at both times* 
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Taking Eugene fi?at» we flnd» as exj^ected* that the constant 
approvers of new teaching techniques were the most eq^tant fans of the 
schools in respect to this special education item* The constant dis- 
^norovers of such teaching techniques were the most constant critics 

— m o — 

©r opponents of special educatlcci# Those who had approved but then 
became critical (i*e. » less thau approving or strongly approving) pf 

t ' . « ■ . • • . ' • 

new teaching techniques became fonoer fans of special education to a ^ 
mu<^ greater extent than the constant approvers of such teaching tech- 
niques and to a greater extent than the new "converts” to such innova- 
tive perspectives. Half of those disenchanted with new teaching tech- 
niques moved from the fan to the former fan of special education cate- 
gories* ApproKiisately one-quarter of the new converts to such innovations 
became new fans of special education compared to 5 and 6 per cent of 
those idio became or remained less than approving of new teaching tech- 



niques, 

that table also reveals that the strength of the association 



between new teaching techniques and special education attitudes was 
similar at Times 3 and S, It is of coarse quite possible that at two 



points in time two variables may be related without there being, a system 
of relationships between the two over time. For ^ample, among those 
who were unstable In their new teaching techniques attitudes* that is* 



those who moved from approve to disapprove or vice versa over time* 
may have been undergoing random shifts in attitude and the very fact 
of such attitude instability indicates that such citisens had less 
crystallized innovation perspectives than constant approvers or dlsap- 
provers* Inconstancy may at the same time reflect a kind of coin- 



flipping response to questions Intended to measure attitudes such 
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that atcltik*^8 a?e less of m lataraallied' hehavior-rshapiag Vlnd of set 
than a loosely-held o^^lniou ijith little connection to other opinions » 
attitudes 9 or behaviors The a£ore&enti9ned relationships between direc- 
tion of movement in new teaching techniques perspectives and the direc- 
tion of movement in regard to special education attitudes argues against 
that being the edse, at least rfdr all citizens* in the city of Eugene* 
Table 7-1 also reveals that ^ there was an overall shift in atti- 
tudes away from approval of spending more money for special education 
from 1961 to 1964. Twice as many citizens in the sample became former 
fans as became new fans* - At the same time attitudes towards new teach- 
ing techniques la the sample were moving slightly towards greater ap- 

* proval of Such innovations* Our findings indicate- that the greatest 
fall-off in approval of special education came among those citizens who 
were becomlpg less than approving of new teaching techniques,* While 
there was substantial stability in attitudes towards new teaching tech- 
niques— almost 70 per Cent of the Eugeneans in this sample remain as 
eithW approvers or less than approvers of such, innovations from 1963 
to 1964— almost one-third of the sample switched from an antir to a 
pro-innovations position or vice versa* with she majority of the 
switchers becoming pro-new t^ching techniques* And it was the minority 
segment of the switchers becoming less than approving of new teaching 
techniques which contributed disproportionately to the increased anti- 

* special education eiirrettt lu the body politic* . ; . < 

Turning to Springfield, we find generally a. similar set of Time 

4 3 to Tike 5 ‘relationships with nne* exception* Those panelists who 

beh^e less than approving of new teaching itechniqwaa constituted, about 
one-hixth of the total panel but 'they constltuted ;<5ne-third of the 
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fonaer fan» of spaclal educatioa, ia pattern siioliar to that found In 
Eugene* Although those who were constantly other than approving of new 
teaching techniques were very tnwch- more constant critics of special edu- 
cation than those who moved from other'’ than approval to approval of new 
teaching techniques, Who in turn were much more a set of loyal fans of 
the schools relative to expansion of. special education, the latter 
recent pro-innovations people did not hecome new fans of special edu- 
cation any more than did the former* ■ ' ' 

When we turn to Junction . City, which by 1964 (Time 5) still 
had not entered Into a program of new teaching techniques, we find a 
somewhat different state of affairs*. Although those .citisens who became 
non-approving of new teaching techniques after indicating approval the. 
year before contributed a disproportionate' number of former fans of 
special education, the citizens \Aio were constantly less than approving 
_i new teaching techniques expressed quite different’ sent im e n ts than 
their counterparts in Eugene and Springfield* ■ These consistently anti- 
new teaching techniques citizens remained constant critics of special 
education to a much lesser extent than did the consistently anti-new 
teaching techniques citizens in the other- fwo cities: leas than one- 

tc ird of them were constant critics- of special education compared to 
more than half In the other two comounltles* More fthaa forty per cent 
of them became new fans of special education In contrast to six and 
seventeen per cent in Eugene and Springfield, . respectively. 

What this comparative picture of these dynamics over time sug- 
gests is that orientations rewards new- teaching .techniques and towards 
special, education were more closely interlocked .in .the two. cities ^tb 
extensive prog, sms of new - teaching techniques than in the city without 
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such SL pifogrflin* Wc shdlX now spoculstio on (li6 Isiplicsdons o£ thnt 
inference^ 

Citizens of changing perspectives on new teaching te<^niques in 

<r 

Junction City seem to fit the model that portrays a person of fluctu- 
ating policy perspectives csver time not as a person deliberately 
changes his mind or is persuaded to do so but rather as a person of 
some Indecisiveness with relatively little concern with the policy 
natters in question* Such a person might be expected to fluctuate at 
rand(za in expressing opinions idien asked rather than giving to an inter- 
viewer an Indication of a behavior-shaping > more internalized attitude* 
Such a model would lead to the following kind of predictions, which 
were wrong for both Eugene and Springfield* If a person's policy state- 
ment is a relatively meaningless and superficial opinion, that policy 
statement ought not to be part— and— parcel of a more elaborate structure 
of opinion, so that sdien the policy statement changes other aspects of 
that more elaborate structure would not be expected to change except in 
a comparably random manner* Conversely, such superficial opinions, in 
contrast to more deeply felt attitudes, when remaining constant ought 
not necessarily to lead to constancy in opinions about other aapeett of 
a policy domain* 

If such assumptions can be considered r 4 iasonable, one would have 
expected that citizens who changed from one to another position on new 




teaching techniques would have become new fans or fo'niier fans in roughly 
equ^l proportions (or proportionate to the initial dis&tibutie ^ of 
fans and non-fans in each new teaching techniques category). As so 
happens, the proportion of initial non-fans of special education was 
higher among those who beedme approving of new teaching techniques 
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than among those were original approvers but then'heeame disapprove 
era of new teaching techniques in both Eugene and Springfield. Yet 
contrary to the predictions that flow from the aforementioned models 
the latter became much more critical of special education than the 
former in both cities* Even in Junction City wiiere the initial distri- 
butions were different » those who became less approving of hew teaching 
techniques became more critical of special education at a dispropor- 
tionate rate. 

The ntunbers of people in these later panels are estremely small 

• 'i . . ■ ■ . 

and the findings must be treated with caution. On vthe other hand,' 
analyses of the Time 3 to Time 5 data for such other citizen school 
orientations as increasing taxes to provide public kindergartens reveal' 
substantially similar patterns. The panelists revealed different* shifts 

’ * - , . . ■ ; # ' i* 

in attitudes towards kindergartens than towards special education. 

While there i^as a general shift towards a weakening of approval of 
special education in both Eugene and Springfield sentiments towards 

# - ^ ■ * • f ■ . # • 

kindergartens Improved in the former city. Yet the relationships of 
the shifts over time ip new teaching techniques attitudes to kinder- 

i 

gar ten attitudes was similar in b(^h Eugene and Springfield. In Junc- 
tion City there was even less of an association between those two 
variables than In the case of attitudes towards new teaching techniques 

: , ; I . 

and attitudes towards kindergartens. 

The alternative model that is suggested to account for these 
* ' ^ * * / • 
vfnfitt of findings is as fellows. Apart from the seg^nts of the citi- 
zenry of a community whose policy attitudes are both stable and inter- 
locked i^th other policy afctltudea in particular domains, such as the 
local public e^ool ^ystra, there are eitizenys whose positions change 
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on varlmis policy jaattaris s©’fe aXmys beeauae they sire manlfeatstioas of 
no concern or indecision ov^ coiji=-f lipping (and there are isvieb. cases) 
but because their attit?i^des change->«for various reasons « Because 
tlcular attitudes are not simply idiosyseratic but ei^poneafcs ©f isorc 
general orientations towards a larger set of policy setters^ so^eti^^es 
extending even beyond a particular institutional domain to m&ttexa 

of municipal govenssent as veil as of pbbXic school affairs), changes 
in one policy attitude are associated vith or have injects upon other . 
policy attitudes o In addition, then, to random wa^ges in opinions and 
in addition to attitude constancy, there are explicable, purposive 
changes. 

One avenue for further research, then, has to do with obtaining 
a better understanding of the conditions and causes of particular at* 
titude change. Another fundamental matter is to assess whether policy 
attitude changes of the kind referred to are actually matters of inde* 
pendent or causal variables making Impacts upon dependent or effect 
variables c To clarify Whether relationships betv«?>en changes and sta* 
bility In Innovation perspectives on the one hand and other educational 
orientations on the other are matters of associations wherein changes 
occur simultaneously of vhether-*»and idilch*«changes in a particular 
variable cause changes in the other or whether such sets of changes are 
due to still other variables needs to be studied with longer time series 
kinds of research designs. 

The model that emerges from these kinds of findings can be 
elaborated to account for tbe differences beti/een Eugene and Springfield 
on the one hand and Junction City on the other. Zf the fact that the 
f onset two cities but not Junction City h ve relatively massive programs 
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of £esobing techniques » programs of which citizens d!^e geas?sll^ 
aw^sre axid which constitute in one or another of their features subjects 
of discussion by surprisingly sizeable portions of the citizenries , 

. • . ’ -.I ■ • . ’ . • 

the comaunity or school political arena may Itself have contributed t© 
the develofsnent of policy attitude structures ia the former in contrast 
to the more particularized or even fragmented set of educational policy 
attitudes in the latter. That is to say, the ^phasis in Eugene and 
Springfield on such educational iwdemization innovations as new teach^ 
i ng teciuil<|u&s may have raised to a level of awareness or caused in a 
less conscious fashion^snd however loosely“~a greater crystallization 
or interlacing into single, more extensive stn^ctures of those and 
other citizen school orientations in the minds of citizens than was the 



t^ase in Junction City. 

Shifts in Individual citizen attitudes towards new teaching tech- 

• • • • • . . * / 

niques migh^ he expected to have impacts on such natters as attitudes 
towards expanding special education programs or establishing public 
Idndergarte&s in the former communities because their cultures defined 
or treated such matters as relate whereas in the latter community 
changes in policy perspectives m one matter may have occurred more 



acclder^t^lly or ras^domly and in any 

between m&ttess that were culturally-defined as restively distinct or 
separate. Xaconsistencles in such regards between policy perspectives 



at a monent in tims or In currents of policy perspective chi^ige ere 

consequently to be expected, more in a such as J^ction City than 

• ‘ • . ‘ < • , * 

in cities such as Eugene and Springflcild* 



Once again a cautionary note la. in order* Such an elaboration 
of the Qiodel Is most speculative*' Only ’further analysis and additional 
research will establish Its validity. Uhat it does point to is a dynamic 
model of socio«polltical change that bears further pWblng» elaboration, 
and amendment. The model provides for a political system (and sub* 
system: '' in communities ^diereln decision-makers operate in a cultural 
milieu that affects their decision-making but that i^ in turn affected 
by it. At any moment in tine a given cultural class system can be 
identified and mapped that nay at the next moment in time be affected 
by the actions of such men as school officials or other, pclltioal leaders 
who participate actively in the making of local educational decisions. 

A conuunlty is an open system in at least two fundamental, ways. 
Policies and decisions may originate outside o£ a community and be 
borrowed or adapted by Insiders who make them binding policies for 
residents. At the same time citizens of various cultural class positions 
may be affected in their reactions to local decisions by perspectives . 
acquired earlier in acme measure directly from ex tra*cootmunity sources 
as well as acquired after decisions are promulgated or as .they ^e 
implemented or effectuated. 

A cultural class system, like a socio-economic class system, 
may be characterized by such dimensions as the degrees ; and kinds of 
class ccncclousness of cititens at various levels and In various roles 
in such a system. We have not paid particular attention to such a 

variable as class consciousness .but its workings may be Infeirred to 

■ 

some extent by the kind of class "revplt!Medi by. citizens, of various 
class ‘positions who reached numbe^re of lower cultiJtfi4. class .people in 
the rejection of the two Eugene budgets.^ ^ Given the. lesser , li^ortance 
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of such potentially binding factors as ocoaon. occupational interests » 

It vould appear that class conadioosness' ordinarily would be less well 
developed in cultural class than in sdclcreconomic class systems* On 
the other hand» political ideologies may be generated at .the local com* 
munity levels such as Ooottaunit3' Conseryationism or that of the Radical 
Right to name but two recent ideological currents that were obvious in 
both school and municipal politics in Sugene' and Springfield well as 
in other ccomunitles in the United States* which ideologies may not 
only have differential attraction for citizens of different cultural 

class positions but also be' attractive to some cultural class categories 

* % 

and resented by' others* • 

Political ideologies ae well as less coherent, more frapiented 
orientations and perspectives of citizens in .a community may enter fron 
the outside ae well as be affected by local politics* We have seen 
that reactions of citizens' to programs of educational modernization 
are determined not solely by particular local innovations of that kind 
but by ©rientatiohs that were a joint product of. local and extra-local 
influences* To the extent that; extra-local influences are similar for 
citizens of several communities, one would . expect chat local decision** 
making and local politics would have, relatively greater effects in 
causing differences between and among those . coinaunlties in such matters 
as citizen reactions "to educational modernization Innovations, and other 
local' decisions of interest* 

ioeal political decistons, namely, ?.the. high school boundary 
declfiion-making process, did tHgger off aJehain of events inr Eugene 
that led to at least a- temporary restructuring of the power structure 
in thb public School dmnain id.th the defeat of two school budgets in 

V 
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1963 » Thst ev^t seemed to stidd^Iy eatapitlt eevt&in ks^ fim fans of 
the schools from mlddla ' and -upper political cultural slass positions to 
clarion critics sensing that they had b€:ea dep^ved 'of a iRlsi^el pollt- 
leal status and digcity» that Is, they suddenly felt thanselves to be 
of a very low political cultural class whose voices ware ignored' by a 
self-identified ruling elite. At the ^ame time that former fans of the 
schools saw their Community Conservationist political ideology shaken, . 
that event provided a legitimate opportunity for a* few citizens whose 
[ Radichi Right local political ideology had been formed in some measure . 

by extra^community (and eKtra-regiOhal) Influences to join in the 

/ 

activation £uid channeling of non-ideologlcal citizen- discontent and 
^ apprehension vis-a-vis perceived trends in the local public' school 

system* Even the latter were for some citizens pi^arlly conceptions 
of trends deduced from literature describing national treads (and . 
conspiracies) rather* than frem perceptions of actual -local events over 
time* ■ 

The logic of natural experimental research calls for. further 
experiments to claHfy matters that particular studleis leave ambiguous. 

Ah illustration of such ambiguity and of such a need for further re«? 
search is affhrded by the cultural class revolt ‘that ‘ saw Eugene’s i;- 
educational decision-makers in a state of near shock 'and panit with the 
defeat of the second'budget at Time 3. 

’ We mentioned eafl’ier' in this chapter that fcltltens^were lacreas- 

tngly opposed to Increased ' expenditures for special- hducat ion in Eugene ^ 
t and Springf lei ' from Time 3 to Time 5* That continued a trend that was 

noticeafeie during the four^year Time 1 to^ Time 3 period- (see Chapter 
III, Table 3-3 « huPra) * However,* that wa's not the case /in Junction City 
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from Time 3 to Time & uhlc^ couat^rutes -^ ar8taei^t,a$aia8t the aotio® 
that there was aa Incteaoing .tsw c^sseciowsBests a»d .t« revolt through- 
out the state- during that time period#. 

Another ai^isaent agalssst that .^^8St^ptlon is the . fact that while 
there had been increasing opposition,. to Increasing taxes for public 
kindergartens (as well ^ substantial.^fall— off in approval of increas- 
ing taxes to improve cit^ services)., in -both- Eugene and -yringfield 
from Time 1 to Time 3 (Chapter III 9 Ta 1 ?:^e 3-3* sg 2 M> , that trend was 
not evident in Junction City.: during. Times 3 to . 5* and it was actiially .. 
reversed in Eugene during the; latter period# . 

The importance. of- establishing the degree to wbich.tex levels 
and tax' cohseiousness wasia if actor in school politl^ in these cities. 

is as follows# ihe model of political, dynamics that, fits the differ- 
ential budget election outcomaa in Eugene and. Springfield at Time 3 
can be sketched in the folJtowing mannpr# It .^u^d appear that tlie 
organization of a minority actively committed to change certain school 
decl8ions» in this casei the boundary decisions perceived as unjust 
and arbitrary by a number of.iEugeneans. provided a necessary condition 
for the mobilization of ra mixture .of . traditionally c<»Bpllant» apathetic 
distant ^d alienated citizens at .the polls* Such ar organization of 
a counter-leadership ,gro?4p took place in Eugene but not In Springfield 
prior to the budgetary defeats of 1963* • Whether the. occurrence of ^ 
such aa. activity-arousing decisional ev^nt ,was ar,?u;Eflcleot ^nd^ 
for mobilizing the. discont^ted a^d. thp ^concenied^ is, an imporMt 



quaation* •... .,;;r .. 

There also occurred, iin' Epgene .i^othar.. ,ey^t .^opcern^ ... 

4T 

es^endltures and taxes^ -naaelyi • the, citizens to . 

institute a merlt*pay program for teacher salaries# It was impossible 
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to parcel out the contributions to the rise of an active opposition 
in Eug^e of the boundary decision on the one hand* and of the fiscal 
focus of the merit-pay proponents on the other* It was easier to 
infer that a generally state-wide rising concern with increasing 
educational enpenditures was not a causal factor in these dynamics 
given the differential electoral outcraies in Eugene and Springfield 
where such a concern was evident but of at least equal magnitude from 
Times 1 to 3* And it was also easy to infer that widespread citizen 
opposition to "newfangled” teaching techniques was not a major factor 
in such dynamics given the absence of such widespread opposition* 

To further develop and elaborate models and theories of such 
political dynamics y it would be necessary to search for situations to 
conduct natural experiments where one of the aforementioned experimental 
stimuli occurred but not the other* ^lle it may not be easy to find 
the appropriate clrcmB^tSnces , and while it may mean a very long-term 
f.'.eld research program before the particular combinations of circumstances 
occur* the requir^ents of theory-buildlxig necessitate much more exten- 
sive efforts In that direction than have yet been attempted by educa- 
tional researchers and social scientists* 

The difference’s discussed as extant by 1964 between Eugene and 
Springfield- on the one' hand and Junction City on the other as weU as 
some of the differences found and reported in earlier chapters seem 
quite small and trivial compared to those that can be imagined as 
existing between and among caomunisies* A most important avenue of 

further research Hes*djs almdlee 

The composite federal-local model of citl*«n reactions to community 
decisions that provides both for deduction by citltqns based on qlready- 
developed and partly extra-local orientations, values, and information 
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and for Induction based on loeaX happenings n^8 tp fitted, to com- 
munities In nations that have constitutionally, and ttsdltlonally more 
centi-al national gcversaisats. Additional insight into the models that 
are being developed on the basis of studies in. such /toericaa conmiun- 
itics as the Oregon cities studied in, this research project pay be 
obtained by moving the research sitsjto manifestly different foreign . 
communities* 

Another question of some significance. ;tbat. could be thus ex- 
plored would be whether Ciilturalv class systems as they are concerned 
td.th lo^al educational policy* vary considerably as a result of dif*^ 
ferences In national-local socio^-econojnic syst^t the role of national- 
local parties in educational decision-making* and other such system . , 

variables* or'Wlriether there tends to.be generated a .relatively common 
kind of cultural class system and educational decisional dynamics re- 
gardless of national differences due to the ubiquity of educational 
probX^as* practices* and professional orientations of educational 
establishments in at least the; relatively developed -countries of the 
world® Actually, we would expect .sharp variations and differences, 
but such predictions remain only speculations until put to ^e test of 
empirical inquiry. And it is through such empirical Inquiry that models 
c»f the kind with which we are concerned , can be Improved and ^t^ded. . 
as they must for understanding of. school politics to Incre^e® , 

We conclude this report by mentioning something of the policy 
^Implications of our 'findings from, .this, natural . eijtperlJ|eutal study* 

One of the most clear-cut inferences of a policy character that cap , 
be made it that educational -decislonj-makers may too frequently be 
unaware that their coiaaunitles have, cultural class systems. If these 
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natural histories of sdipol politics in these Oregon cities are any 
gulde« There seems to be an assumption that people are ^’right-thinking" 
or else ill-informed» and the task of the educational prograni innovator 
is to rely for support on the- friends of the schools and to inform the 

♦ 

ignorant* Although there is increasing talk of the "culturally ■ deprived" 
or the "cu . arally disadvantaged" in this era of the national poverty 
programs • school officials and civic leadere alike not seem to ap- 
preciate that various cultural class categories may have distinctly 
different perspectives and interests in different programs of educa- 
tional Innovations. As we have shown , lower ctiltural class groupings 
are not so anti-education that they do not appreciate or approve of 
programs that they conceive as more in their interests than programs 
for the acadonlcally able Students or for the assertedly underpaid 
teacher or administrator. 

To be sure, certain cultural class groupings tend to be con- 
sistently loyal fans of the schools and can be relied upon to give 
their support at the polls— although motivating them to appear at the 
polls may be a problem. Such categories would include besides ^ployees 
of the schools, a traditionally high voting turnout category, citizens 
of progressive education orientations, of positive generalized civic 
Improvement orientations, of the feeling that scdiool decision-makers 
should rule more or less autonmaously— ^although responsibly. There 

I 

are others in /the cultural class system, however, who are' only par- 
tially identifiable in terms of soclb^hconOTiic' criteria, and they 
constitute ever-present obstacles' to' diodemization^ reorganization 
or expansion of public school progritab’- and practices. 











Altisoash oaly omall aainctityr of; school hoxjd issues., and 
bcdgei^ary elootioos fail in Untcad Staeat: cooBsunitioo, e^ery^ yeart. 
the danger is r^oZ only the defeat of a. particular laouetary measure 

but the cwisequeiices of ’ such, defeats *-.5 ig .has ,&ct„ been possible, to. , 
obtain figures bn the ntsabers of school, districts that have 

suffered such: fiscal defeats by cltlaens during the past decade. Even 
though the. numbers and proportions of unsuccessful; to successful school 
elections per year are known* it is not known how mw. different, school 
districts have, suffered such electoral., .setbadcs. What . Is even more 
speculative is the possibility, that in a good nmeber of such school 
districts an electoral defeat, rare though it may be, causes school 
officials to be exceedingly <MUticni8 .after experiencing such an event, 
with substantial consequences on- the boldness and imaginativeness of 
future program planning. Research needs also to, be undertaken, on the 
posstblUty that neighboring school districts .become more cautious 
when such a school electoral defeat ■ occurs in a particular district. 

And it is impossible, to say without . empirical .investigation hew many 
school districts even in - the absence- of electoral defeats of money 
measures in their own or in nei^borlng diatricts try to anticipate 
and prevent such events by raising and allocating much less resources 
than they think are actually needed by their school #^ystens. 

There is also a tendency -for school ■declstott'^makers to assiffle 
a constancy of educational perspectives! on the past- of citlaens, whether 
those citlsens are' regarded as fans* .^oes» op. apathetic. Just as. there 
does seem to be a relatively stable act fans and npn-fans, our find- 
ings also point to. inconstancy ;and.|^anf;c ove^ time, pp, the part of 
goodly numbers of citizens In our Oregm communities. 
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8 portion M such cliaiigit ^.n att:ltttdd8 twaxds varloiss . 
feattzres of the piiblio s&hool ffyet&Hp iiicliid^^ the school: 
makets thcEQselves^ is raiK^ja diangc and indicative of distance and . 
apathy, other- changes are patterned, espli<&able changes^- Even the 
change that reflects lightly and loosely held opinions or even unreli*’ 
able 'measuring instruments offers a challenge, to school officials who 
might he interested in making fans not only of foes and critics bv.t 
also of the imeoiicemed* The latter prove^td he people who lack active 
lnvolv(gment and interest in public school affairs not so .fduch Vicause 
they >.re bi^y with other matters and cai^st spare the time for every- 
thing but because kh^ have orientations based on a very low ranking 
of public school affairs as they Imcn? the public schools in their scheme 
of values o Given the' traditional concern of many schools «yith partic- 
ular segments of a cltisenry, such as the college-hound, find their 
lesser concern' with the work-hound, with the culturally disadvantaged, 
with racial minorities, and with aiults generally not to speak of 
aged adults, it is not surprising that school officials feel a certain 
lack of interest in shaping and reshaping perspectives of many school 
patrons and residem^So 

From 1963 to 1964, a ono-year period of time, we have seen 
that even attitudes towards new teaching techniques changed for edmest 
a third of the citis^s in the research ca^monities* When .pne con- 
siders that such changes frequently have wider ef£ectSi:on cltlren 
orientations towards the schools because; such: isaaevat^n nerspectlyes . 

at 

are not uhrelated tb - various other aspects: of; school .affoirs, ifc wotild 
sema that dchooi d^fibialb would be Interested ixr analysing such^ change 
in dtrdet to ihfluaQca its direction in the future^, 13ie madori efforts 
In Eakche, e relatl^ly p^grosdlve school system comped to many 
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others in the nations to^Tes/4s th« ;^.lXe ^th its ^^eX^'publleised 

I 

Eugeia Project. l^en a. aieplac^ inii^tn^t .of rasourc^ 

compared to the apparent eupceda of Springfield's educac^nal decision^ 
makers in ■aecompllsiiiQ& the same goals- ^hout the pid>Xic . fanfare* 

Yet the Eugene Project^ apart from. its. n& Tal>. appeal to particular 
segments of* the coaad%0.it7^ and its Irrelevance, to other major segments • 
was coeasunlcated to the cltitenry in predictable wayci^ The public .. 
information program Has indicative of the' feeling on the part of many, 
of the School authorities and involved lay citizens that they th^elves 
were representative of the modal cultural class eagment of . the community* 
Yhe printed brochure » the special meeting at the public school, the. 

• P*T*A.-i»the8e were the channels< used by. men ax^ women accustomed to 
operating with and in such subcult'.jral .settings^ . Given the class 
character of P*T*A* alone In the city of .Eugene,, it .is little wonder 
that masses of cltizes^ in the .lor;er portions of the cisltur^ cl^s 
structure did not even recognise, the name of the teaching techniques 



prcject, 



• Iroe sCnarally positive isapacts of the introduction ©f this 
progr^ of educational modernisations in both Eugene. an.d .Springfield 
in maictainlng the support' of fan® of thecschools-and jin attracting 
the support of non->fanS. would, suggest that sohopl. officials be. less 

wary and more adventuresome in'mahing.suchiiinnoyatlqn^decislon^c ... 'Pie 
failures to reach vmore people .in Eug^e^th^ were.^ reached in Spring- 
field might stimulate a reconsideration of . the meanpjLpse!^^. to ^ea^ . 
reiativeiy distiiit'br even ordinarily unrea^iable..pj^pj.^^ P*tt 

of officials end cltlsens interested In modernising^ 

Yhe potential sx^pCrt te be derived friem^ ci^lsens 

actual or potentlalo in other aspects of publif scl^»jPljte^rpvm^t, 
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Bhottid^digi^ia'r mijotf to ^^es^7«hat:^.ld£da.oi&.'progr«sn&-’^uljd 

acc^pli^sh' that 'abd £a bhe^‘ •iatat@ht3^^^tdse sisdion?. ptc^essiQoal 
educators coeatimlties « Operatibn Headstart^ ^ as oste* esapiplQ^. sug« 
gests the ’lajid of local edacatiomal llHio^atlofft rthat might wellj|i^ 
heea put^ into practice on a much lai^er iscale^reven befoi?#; the thrust . .; 
for such a pre-^'chool program was- dSeveltoped* at ^the jiatiojial level# 
Programs designed to end de facto segregationfl>y race and by cultural 
class regardless of race offer challenges for the next decade to in- 
no'ratlve school authorities and ci^ic«minded citizens* 

Whether such efforts will be made on the necessary scale and 
with the necessary imagination and spirit of adventure cnly time and 
natural experimental research will tell* What their consequences may 
be on citizens 9 on the cultural class system, and in the body politic 
is a matter of the greatest fascination and import for those— such as 
the present researchers— who feel that educational decision-makers 
must participate more actively in solving the major metropolitan, 
urban, economic and technological, class, racial crises that threaten 
to overwhelm local public school, systems among other community insti- 
tutions* Public school systems may continue to operate as If such 
problems were not there or as if such problems could be managed or 
solved with methods suitable to the educational, social and political 
problems of earlier eras, or they may survive and become healthier 
by and adapting to the new conditions of twentieth-century 

life In the United States c Just ws the needs of the modem world dic- 
tate shfflcp inaovatloas in teaching techniques, so, too, do other needs 
of the modem world demand even sharper departures with traditional 
ways of doing things. The local communities that succeed will offer 
examples that can be adopted and transmitted rapidly throughout the 
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Agree Stmagly 0 
Agree Sojnewhat . 1 

Agree Slightly 2 
Disagree Slightly 3 
Disagree Soir^what 4 
Disagree Strongly 5 
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Iter/is in Order of “Difficulty^ * 

1. Public schools change too many children away from their 
parents' ideas. 

2. Hiere is too much emphasis on cooperation in our public 
schools and hot enough emphasis on competition. 

3. The public schools are not teaching the fundamentals as 



well today as they used to. 

4. Nowadays children get pandered too much in the public 
schools. 








Cutting 

Points 

•MIKSMMrANMMffM 

+ 2/3 - 
+ 2/3 - 

+ 2/3 - 
+ 3/4 - 



Score 

4 High Censure 

3 
2 
1 

0 low Censure 




Pattern 

1 + *fr + + 

«» + + + 

« - + + 

I ; ; : : 

I 1959 Eugene Sample 





' ^3%: , 

Tht 1%3 ikU for £iigs}i@*SpHn 9 fie 1 <l area was on these same 
Items, the two cities ^re mt sepatately nor were the frlne^ ^iims 
d1ff^$r@rst1at#d. This Involved. 6S7 respondents. This scale was Intended as 
a B5@iisurefnent for kngltedlnal analysis. involving a H963-5? panel in the 
two cojmm1tles» thet^fonj;,l|!iRjTls. mpi followed exactly. 

Oi'deir of dlfflewlty, cutting pc»1nts, and assignment of error and m patterns 

i^e jn .h.oth.,;^ef^.. .Jn,actpial1ty. tfe^ hut 

the iissumptlon was made for the sake of comparability. 



1963 Suoene^Sorlngfleld Control 
Coefficient of Reproducibility 1 - * 92 
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APPENDIX 8 



Partial Correlation Analysis 

^ , . . M. ^ 

Definition ©f variables: 






T * tau coefficient of association 
y » vbt^’ intention prior to school election 
X « attitude towards new teaching technique* 

2 j * level of educatidhal attainn^nt/ 

2g * attitude towards raising taxes to provide public kindergartens 
?3 « rating of the local public schools 

? expected response of school officials to citizen problems 

^ % 

, " r 

All of these variables were trichotomized (all extra responses 

such as DK, NA etc. were, recoded as the median score, i.e., 
undecided, not sure etc., except school official response where 
DK was recoded with ignore responses). 



. i 



r 



These coefficients were calculated from the 1963 E«gene«Springfie1d Sample 
N « 656 rather than 657 because one NAi. on educational level was dropped. 

T was calculated using Blalock^ s method, for greuped>dafe (Kendal . If tau 
for grouped data). (Social Statistics, NcGraw«Hi11, 1960, pp, 321-324) 



T 



j^.z was calculated from the following equation: 



T T 
xz yx 






(1 - T2 ) 
' xz' 



T2 ) 

yz' 



The following zero order correlations were obtained: 
T » .233 



xz, 



U * .107 
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T * .133 
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Vy, » .143 



T.„ = ;207 
% ■ 



yz. 



T„ = .186 
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T . t ' « .017 

xy - • 
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W V*2, 



e .030 



T « .221 



» • k 1 



>y»z, 



, ' . ^ V, 



T: 



xy>z^ 



.229 



;208 






Ey ranklffig the relative levels of attentuatlon produced by the four 
Ihte^'^enlr.g variables tin the' first order partial correlations It cat? 
be seen that z,^ expected iehobl off Ittal . response' has ^ the gi^atest 
attenuating power. Likewise^ then Zg kindergarten attitudes* z^ level 
of erdiicatloftal attalninent and rating of the) schools, respectively. 
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Sampling Methods Used In Eugens-SpHngfield Metropolitan Study of 1958 



V 



Sampling Techniques Employed 
'•‘ ■ Time 1 

Eugene 

Stratified sampling Is a means through which Increased precision in 

■ ’ - ■ ■ ■ '■■ ' ■ . ^''l ' • > '. 

estimates can be secured from samples. With this In mind, we attempted to 

form strata within Eu^vj^ne. As v/lth all multi-purpose surveys, however, this 

was no easy task. Cochran has pointed out that "a stratification that is 

effective for one variable may not be so for another. In surveys which 

cower a range of Items, some compromise criterion for the construction 

of strata must be found «... l«ihat Is wanted Is some variable that 

has high corirelatlbris with all the principle Items In the survey."^ Such 

a variable might well be social -economic status of the Individuals within 

the population. The problem arises, of course, how to assign elements to 

different strata on the basis of S.E.S. The most useable solution seems 

to be a previous grouping of all the elements within the population along 

a dimension which correlates to some degree with S.E.S. A clue as to 

what this might be, can also be obtained from Cochran when he states that: 

"In surveys which cover a geographic region, adjacent units are often 

> * . • '^ . * ** 
more alike than units that are far apart .... People In the same part 

of a town tend to be of similar economic level and have certain things 

In common in their attitudes and tastes. These remarks do Hot Imply that 

the similarities are strong, but nerely that they eKlst,"^ within the 
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Hillliam fi. Cochran, Sampling Techniques (Mew York: John Wiley 
Sons, 1953), p. 96. 
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Eugene city limUs, such a ready-made classification of people living 
in relatively close geographical proximity were the proposed census enu- 
meration districts drawn up by the Lane Co.ity Planning Commission. 

The city was divided into fifty-one proposed census enijn^ratlon 
districts or EDs with the hope that. they would be used for the 1960 
census count. These EOs were drawn up with the understanding that they 
corresponded roughly to neighborhoods employing similar land use. To a 
certain extent, therefore, they satisfied the requirement of stratified 
samples » that strata oe somev/hat homogeneous. The population within the 
EDs varied from 25 to 1200; however, 70 per cent of all EDs contained 
populations ranging from 80G to 1100* We decided to eliminate four EDs 
from consideration due to their Institutional character, namely the 
University, the University dorms, the Amazon Housing Project for University 
students, and the hospital. Furthermore, v/e combined four EDs whose 
population was extremely small with adjacent EDs whose neighborhood charac- 
teristics similar. The 1950 census data indicated that at least 

at that time, there was a certain correspondence between groups of EDs 
and differential economic levels. For reasons discussed earlier, we decided 
to r rpioy a proportionate stratified sample using the remaining Eds as 
strata. By ?’electing a constant samp'^ing rate of .13 and randomly select- 
ing that proportion of blocks from \ .hin each ED we secured a proportionate 
stratified sample. We had previously dlvidad each ED into mutually ex- 
elusive and exhaustive areas known as blocks. Since we decided not to 
select fractions of blocks, we took the nearest whole number to the product 
of .13 times th$ number of blocks within a particular ED. Due to rounding 

t ^ cx' » '» I * . - . ' . - ' ‘ . . 

erroi^, we ended up with a somewhat larger number of blocks than we wanted 
to sample from. Therefore we decided on the following adjustments: no 
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ED was to have more than 4 blocks selected from it, and If the number of ' 
blocks v^as below 1.5, was only to have one block selected from it. Those 
between l.S and 2.7 would have two blocks selected; those betiveen 2.8 and 
3.7 three blocks; and finally all those £Ds over 3.8 v/ould have four blocks 
selected. This would give us a total of 105 blocks v/ithin the 43 EDs com- 
prising Eugene with at least one block chosen from each ED and no more than 
four from any particular ED. From the blocks thus selected, each inter- 
viewer was instructed to take a systematic sampling of households, starting 
at the fiortheast comer and working clockwise, alternating between female 
and male respondents. This systematic ordering was to be carried over 
block by block to avoid overrepresentivjg houses located on ^’ortheast 
comers. Within each household, the interviewers were to interview those 
persons who met the following requirements: 1) those designated; 2) head 
of the household; 3) 21 years of age or older; 4) if no person of the 
required sex was residing v/ithin the ihousehold, the Interviewers were to 
secure an interview from the head of the household of the opposite sex, 
but not to adjust for this in the systematic selection of respondents. 
Sampling procedures used in Eunene are a combination of proportional 
Stratified sampling, multi-stage cluster sampling, systematic sampling and 
simple random sampling. Our aim was to end up with 575 completed inter- 
views In Eugene. 



S pringfield , ■* vr- . 

In Springfield we were able to secure from one of the utility 
companies, a recent map indicating every house within the City limits. 
We, numbered all of the blocxs within the city In a serpentine fashion. 
In taking the systematic sariiple, we chose every /th house, moving in 
numerical order block by block and going about each block in clock-wfse 



fashion. To compensate for multiple residences, which were not Indicated 
on our map, a second map was secured from the Lane County Planning Com- 
mission which shcnved all multiple dwelling units in Springfield, and 

nf hniKAhnld^ within each of these multlole dwellinas. 

• I fM • W ^ w •- - -r- ~ , -r 

Every 7th one of these additional households were then added to our orig- 
inal sample. Thus we secured a systematic satt^ling of every 7th house- 
hold within Springfield. The Interviewers were given specific addresses 
to Interview and were to systematically alternate male and female. 



‘ ' i 

River Road and Ferry Street Bridge Area 

The Eugene Water and Electric Board made available to us their meter 
books of these areas, which Indicated all users of electricity and water 
In the area. Since hardly any multiple dwellings within these areas did 
not also have separate meters for each household, we felt. confident that 
the meter books gave us a total population of all households within these 

areas, k'e then systematically 3 elected evesfy 33rd household In River Road 

* . * • * * ' * 

and every 22nd In the Ferry Street Bridge area, not counting those meter 
book pages which Indicated the customer being a commerical establishment 
rather , than a residential household. The systematic nurrf^rs of ^3 and 22 
were arrived at by dividing the number of interviews we desired within 
each area plus 20 per cent (85 and 125 respectively) Into the nunber of 
households In each area (which figure we secured from a recent survey 
con^leted by the Bureau of Municipal Research at the University of Oregon). 



East Springfield 

A slight complication arose In san^llng this area since It is 
serviced by three utility companies. Basically the operation was similar 
to that ployed In the River Road and Ferry Street Bridge areas, with a 
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systematic sampling of every 10th household. A slight deviation from 
this pattern occurred when we took every 20th name along the ^icKenzIe 
Highway on which are located many cotisnerlcal establishments which were not 
differentiated from residential users In PP & L*s file. Sampling devices 
used In Springfield, River Hoad, Ferry Street Bridge and East Springfield 
were employed primarily for their simplicity and their ease of access, 
and Inclusiveness of the total population of elements we were Interested 
in. Using EDs seerricu extremely Inappropriate In the fringe areas due to 
large variation of certain types of Individuals living within each ED. 

The type of systematic san^llng employed in Springfield gives us estimates 
of the population parameters closely approximating those that would be 
secured from a proportionate stratified sample. It should be emphasized 
that although a variety of sampling techniques have been employed, all 
are of the probability type, supplying us with measurements of the precision 
of estimates. 



Times 2 and 3 

Having thus established the basic sanples at Time 1 (1959) In both 
Eugene and Springfield, the panel waves were simply the re-interviews of 
an Interval of the 1959 san^les. At Time 2 In Eugene (1960) 225 of the 
original Time 1 sample was re-interviewed. Likewise, In Springfield at 
Time 2 (1961) 220 respondents were re-interviewed. The third panel wave* 
Time 3 (1963 for both Eugene and Springfield), saw 250 panel members re- 

interviewed in Eugene and 271 In Springfield, At this tinre 50 respondents 

♦ 

were drawn from new residential areas In each cci^irunlty. 



